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Get  the 
Big  Idea  ! 

The  Dynamic  Thought 
The  Unexpected   Message 
The   Astonishing  Truth 
"THE   MASTER  MIND" 


You  can  get    the   most    out    of    life  ii    you 
fet  tiie  molt  out  of  yourself. 

"THE  MASTER  MIXD"  will  tell  you  how  to  strengthen  your  will 
power  and  memory,  stir  your  ambition,  and  carry  you  "  over  the  top  " 
and  into  the  trenches  of  prosperity. 

'•  THE  MASTER  MIXD  "  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  secret  cham- 
bers of  success,  the  key  with  which  many  are  converting  loss  into 
gain,  fear  into  courage,  despair  into  joy.  hope  into  fruition ;  the  key 
with  which  many  are  finding  health,  self-reliance,  power;  the  key 
which  thrills,  fascinates,  carries  conviction,  understanding,  percep- 
tion, inspiration;  the  key  which  is  changing  the  lives  of  many  and  will 
have  an  unbelievable  influence  upon  YOUR  life. 


This   Great   Book — 
"  The    Master   Mind  " 


FREE 


to 
You! 


Send  NOW.  Every  day  you  wait  you're  cheating  yourself — you're 
missing  the  things  that  are  Big  and  Vital  to  vou— GREATER  PROS- 
PERITY, MORE  HEALTH.  MORE  HAPPINESS!  Send  your 
name  and  address  AT  ONCE  for  your  FREE  copy  of  "  THE  MAS- 
TER MIND." 

Mention  "  Stead's  Review,"  and  enclose  3d.  in  stamps  to  help  cover 
cost  of  i)0Stage  on  the  book.     Address  your  request  to 

THE    INDEPENDENT    INSTITUTE, 

14    Canberra    House.    297    Elizabeth    Street,    SYDNEY. 


November  27,   tOiO. 
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PELMANISM 


WHAT    IT 
EMBRACES 


To  many  people  Pelmanism  means  oothiDg  more  tbao  a  method 
of  training  the  memory.  This  is  3  fallacy  In  the  hundreds  of 
articles  on  Pelmanism  written  by  leading  men  and  women,  and  pub- 
lished in  every  importani  periodical  in  the  Empire,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  shown  that  Pelmanism  is  far  more  than  a  mere  memory 
course      It  covers  the  whole  range  of  mental  activity. 


Sir  Arthur    QuiUe'- Couch's  Di$covery 

Perhaps  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  pre- 
valence of  this  wrong  (rnpression,  for  Sir 
Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  in  his  report  on  Pel- 
manism, admits  that  he  had  made  the  mistalte 
so  many  others  make  of  supposing  that  the 
instruction  aimed  only  at  training  the  mem- 
ory. He  says:  "That  it  (the  Pelman  Sys- 
tem) started  with  this  for  its  main  purpose 
seems  pretty  clear  to  an  inquirer  who  fol- 
lows through  these  booklets  its  reasoned  ac- 
count of  itself.  But  to  the  inauirer  it  is  even 
more  obviou.s  that  Pelmanism.  making  sure 
of  its  ground  and  feeling  its  strength,  is 
pushing  its  claims  a  great  deal  further.  In- 
deed, if  we  once  admit  Pelmanism  to  be  a 
system  (1)  scientifically  based  on  its  prin- 
ciples, and  (2)  working  successfully — not  to 
say  working  wonders — in  practice,  there  is 
no  reason  at  all  why  it  should  stop  at  train- 
ing tlie  memory.  Every  reason,  rather,  why 
it  should  .go  on  to  assert  itself  over  the 
whole  field  of  mental  training,  and  yet  fur- 
ther, to  ofTer  its  help  in  the  formation  of 
character." 


The  art  of  reasoning. 
How    different   opinions  .arise. 
The  influence  of  mind  on  mind. 
Courage — The    primary    virtue. 
Studies    m    self-knowledge. 

Not  one  of  these  headings  refers  exclu- 
sively to  memory,  although  all  of  them  in- 
volve that  faculty.  Pelmanism  develops  the 
individual  faculties  so  that  they  will  work 
in  unison.  It  develops  a  memory  that  is  in- 
fallible— but  to  ask  whether  Pelmanism  is  a 
memory  course  is  like  asking  whether  a  five- 
pound  note  is  worth  fifteen  shillings.  The 
answer  in  either  case  is  the  same:  "Em- 
phatically, yes ;  and  a  very  great  deal  be- 
sides." 


Here    are   a    few    section    headings    from 
some  of  the  twelve  tessons  themselves  : — 

Human    Eneig>- — Energy     develops    ability 

and  formulates   cliaracter 
Method    of   self-analysis   and    self-drili. 
Analysis  in   business. 

Will  as  dependent  on  thought  and  feeling 
Xhe  education  of  the  will 
Auto-sugi  estion  —  Use     in     education     and 

business. 
Diagram    of   mind-wandering 
Externa!    and    mternal    conditions 

centration. 
Menial     powers — Their     order     of 

ment 
Imagination — Method   of    traininc 
Importance  of  analogies 
How  to  originate  ideas. 
Brain   fag. 

The  hygiene  of  study. 
Self-expression  develops  ability. 


The  most  convincing  proof  of  this  Is  found 
in  the  letters  from  Pelman  Students  to  the 
Institute.  These  letters  emphasise  numerous 
and  various  advantages  quite  unconnected 
with  memory  improvement.  Here  are  a  few 
comments  culled  from   the  letters: — 

"  My  Pelman  training  has  helped  me  to 
decide  and  to  act." 

"  I    have    a    wider    outlook  and   a    grrip   on 

business   matters." 

'•  I    have    more    confidence    In    myself,   and 

am    more   optimistic." 

"  I   notice,   particularly,  an   improvement   in 

the   handling   of  correspondence." 

"  I  can  now  concentrate  my  mind  at  will." 

"  My    fears  are   things   of   the   past." 

"  I  have  attained  the  objects  I  had  In  mind 

when    enrolling,    namely,    Concentration,    Will 

Power,    and    Reasoning." 


of    con- 
develop- 


Pages  of  this  journal  could  be  filled  with 
similar  expressions  of  satisfaction,  but  those 
given  will  serve  the  purpose,  which  Is  to  show 
the  enormous  scope  and  power  of  Pelmanism 
as  a  scientific  means  of  all-round  self-im- 
provement. 

A  full  description  of  the  Pelman  Course  is 
gjven  in  the  Pelman  Book.  "  .Mind  and  Mem- 
ory Training,"  a  copy  of  which  will  be  posted 
free  to  you  on  application  to  the  Pelman 
Institute.  23  Gloucester  House,  396  Flinders 
Lane,  Melbourne. 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

THE  PELMAN  SYSTEM  ia 
Tansht  by  Post  in  twelve 
interestins  lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  coarse 
Benefit  begins  with  the  firs' 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throngrhout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary,  THE  PEl- 
MAN  INSTITUTE.  2.^  Olouces- 
ter  House.  396  Flinders  Lane, 
Melbourne. 


Cut  this  out  and  Post  To-day. 

To    the    Secretary 

THE     PELM.AN     INSTITUTE 
23  Gloucester    House    396    Plinder*   Lane.  Melbourne. 

Please     send      your      free      book.         Mmd     and      Memory 

Trainm?  ' 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


Sov«fnber  V, 
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Judge  26  :  6  :  26  Shorthand 
By  Results  Actually  Obtained 


In  the  final  analysis,  i-esults 
must  be  the  declilinR  factor  as 
to  whether  a  Bymem  of  Short- 
hand is  K<><iil,  l>a<l,  or  indif- 
ferent. Anyljddy  ran  talit  i>lK. 
but  cinluiH  amount  to  nothing 
unless  tlK-y  can  1>e  backed  uj. 
by   rosultti. 

This  \f  the  wny  results  talk 
for    i:  n'8  20:  G:  2C    Sliort- 

hanil  te    In    G    easy    les- 

sons : — 

Cdrporal     Sunilimiu-        ifli-r     15 

ho»is'   tiiilloi  ike 

an<l     freely     i'  *>' 

tecliniciil    mllilar.%    Ictlurtr*. 

Private  Olhb?>.  1o<\  words  a 
mln\ite  In  two  iti.MUhs*  sttidyinic 
only  one  hour  a  il.iy. 

Mr.    Ford.    130    words   a    raln- 

nf^  in  fv.-r>  months. 

.'-:o  ;,■■  iiii  .Mltud,  100  w.>rda  a 
mimit"'    in    30    hours. 

Mi.ts  I, via  r:., i.iii.  r.  iflo  words 

a  minute  In  |1  study- 

InK    In    odd  i     spare 
time. 


Misa  Vera  Johns,  120  words  a 
minute  in  72  hours. 
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Send  for  1 
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P29li.  Post 


The  Success  of 

Bradshaw's  Full  Business  Course 

Is    attestc-d     by     equally     strong   evidonce.      The  Cours*'   is  com- 
plete   In   olBhl    months,   nn<l    gi  are  <  aj:i  rly   foutht   after 
by  loading  business  houses  at  imr  .•^iimnB  i.f  :•  .:     ?-,« 
SOs..  and  more  |K>r  week. 

Prospectus    "  FC29  "    i>osl  free  on  application. 


BRBD5HM5 

BUSIMISS  COLLEGE 

PTY.  i/rn. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238   FLINPERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


November  in,  i»2e. 
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WILSON'S 
Eeur-Drums 


Make  the  Deaf  Heai 


For  twenty-  yearF  Wilson's  Ear- Drums  have 
lif-en  giving  good  hearing  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  deaf  people.  Every  condition  of  deaf- 
ni^ss  or  defective  hearing  is  being  helped  and 
'ured,  such  as  Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or 
Sunken  Drums.  Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated  or  Partially  De- 
stroyed Drums,  Drums  wholly  Destroyed,  Dis- 
charge from  Ears. 

Afariner,  Federal  Street,  Auckland,  writes  under  date  April 
14th,  1920: — "I  re<'eived  the  Rar-Drums,  and  am  happy  to  say  that  they  have  given  me  back 
•I  '^I'insr.  which  I  ha\e  not  had  for  many  y?jirs.  I  was  that  deaf  I  could  not  hear  the 
trams  on  the  street;  now  I  can  hear  quite  plain." 

Send    stamp   for   Free    Booklet,    or   order   now.     The   price   Is   21/-.     Mention    "  Ste;id"3 " 
H.    WILKINSON,    Wil.son     Ear-Drum    Co.,     1st 

Floor,    ITS    Collins    St.,    Melbourne.  .Vdine 

Please  send  a  complete  Outfit,  containing  Wil- 
son's Ear-Drums,  for  which    I   enclose   £1/1/-.  \<k1rrss 


CATARRH=Instant  Relief  and  Cure,  15/6 

Ramey's  Medicator  cures  Catarrh,  Catarrhal  Deafnes*-'.  Headache,  Colds,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  Hay  Fevor.  Reston  s  the  sense  of  t.iste  and  smell,  and  sweetens  the  breath. 
Complete  outfit  includes  one  Ramey's  Medicator.  one  b<jttle  of  Inhalent,  one  box  of  Ointment. 
Price,  15/6,  post  free. 

■"'TTPON    EAR-DRUM    CO..    Room    11.    178    Collins   St..    Melbourne. 
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Question  the  successful  men  and  women  of  to-day  in  whatever  sphere  of  activity 
you  like,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  the  sole  reason  of  that  success  was  that 
they  so  trained  their  mind  and  memory,  that  they  were  never  taken  unawares 
— they  were  always  ready  for  the  unexpected.  They  knew  that  had  they  ever 
failed  in  this  respect,  another  would  have  stepped  in  and  displaced  them.  I< 
YOU  want  to  gain  the  high  places  where  big  money  is  earned,  systematise 
your  memory  under  the 

LINNEAN  MEMORY  SYSTEM 

This  system  trains  the  mind  and  memory  on  the  soundest  scientific  methods  to 
retam  dates,  figfures,  facts,  principles,  anecdotes,  etc.,  so  that  they  can  be 
recalled  at  an  instant's  notice.  The  Linneau  System  can  be  used  by  bu-^iness  and 
pfotessional  men  and  women  in  all  departments  of  activity  Cost  is  trifling,  and 
you  are 

Taught  by  Post  in  Your  Spare  Time 

Fill  in  n.ime  and  address  below,  cut  out  the  advertisemeiil,  i> -;  to  R  BROWN, 
211  Swinfton  Stre»l,  Ktlbouroe,  and  we  si  nd  v.m  frf.-  K  .I'.li  •  "  M  -nrv  Training." 
fully  e.xplaining  the  Liiincan  System. 


Name... 
Address. 


. iiK    you    tor   nientionlnc  Stead»   R<^vlew   when  writlnjr  to  advertiser*. 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW 


Hoveniber  t:,  1910. 


There's  a  Place  in  the  World  for  YOU !  1 


And    you    can    find    it    by    studying    the    world-famous    Personal 
Efficiency    CourHC       lO    lesnoiiH  ,    eittitled 

"The   Mind   and   How   to   Use  It 


>> 


By  PHILIP  O'BRYEN  HOARE,  M.B.l.M.Sc.  (LoDdon) 

Descriptive  Booklet  free  to  i-.-irnest  enqulrera.     Address:   P.  <J.  Ilparc,  --!•  «''>lllii»  St..  Melbourne. 
Mr.  Hoarc  Is  Agent  for  Marden's  irroat  Self-Help  MagBXIni-.  the  "  N<;w  Success". "    Siimples.  l/%. 

WHAT    ARE    YOU    SENDING   TO   YOUR    FRIENDS? 

There  are  no   better    greeting    cards    than    "THE  SELF-HELP  POEMS'* 

of    Philip    O'Bryen    Hoare 

(1)    "  Ll\  inK   ThmiBhts  In    Pra\ir   and    Poem." — A  n   of   his 

helpful.      Prl.o,    1/G.      (U)    "There  m  .i    Plnce    In    the   W  You."— ."^ 

than  KiplinKs  "  If."     Selling  In  thou.««»nd.s.     Beautifully  •  "• 

(3)    "The   Rm.iiI   to   Victory." — His  latest  and   possibly   i 
on   the   road   of  life.      Price,   1/-.      (4)    "The   Magic   Sev.  n.         .. 
afflrnvition    for    every    day    In    the   week.     Price.    1/-.      (5)    "  Wl 

that    have   brouKht    more  peace   of   mind    to   those   bereaved    th;i. 

flnl.shed.      Re-idy     for     h.-inRing.      Price.     1/-.      (6^     "The    Cronter    S<>r\-lce."— 
l)»Btlne<l    to   live   throuRhout   all   time.      Vv\c(^     '''i.    (Don't   miss   this,  t      (7) 

f'.istle." — A    child    poem    of    Infinite    *w  ""       '" '  " 

within    a    poem.     Price,    Cd.      (9)    "  Pw. 
Price,  6d. 


I  ii.  r   writinnh.  W-ry 

I    •■!    be   .-x   flnT  ionic 

.1.   11    X    ■       •■  '■  ■    -. 

I    is   hel;  Is 

^'    •  •      '    .  ■ .,    ,.   , ,,   .in 
—The    \«-rB4»s 
n.-intifcilly 

:u. 

'■,.•■8 


Price.    6d.      (8)     "life's    I^k.i.  y.  ' — A    picture 
." — A     tiny    tribute    and    a    universal    favourite. 


ObtAinnbl*   from 


The  First  School  of   New  Thought  &  Personal   Efficiency 


Room  6,   4th  Floor,   229   Collins  Street,   Melbourne. 


PboM    1638. 


TUMOURS 


Abicesset,  Hydatid*,  Liver,  Kidney 
and  Bladder  Troubles,  Rheumatitm 
Indigestion  etc  , Cured  by  Vitsdslio. 
Write  for  KKEE  TRIAL  BOTTLE 
to  S.  A.  Palmer,  ( Dept.  A.)  439 
Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 
Sold   by   Chemists  aatl    Stores. 


c^.i^mdaac. 


WHY  NOT  ? 

If  you  like  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 

ask  us  to  send  a  sample  copy 
to  a  friend  you  think  would 
like  it  too.  We  would  be  glad 
to  do  so  with  your  compliment*. 

Send  Names  to — 

STEAD'S  REVIEW,    Melbourne. 


RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER 
FROM  THIS  COMPLAINT? 


If  .  fiT   It?      la  It   ono  of  those   old-t&ahloned  and  cumbersoms  at**! 

■prtng  '«iit  Mourc*  of  torturs  lo  the  woarer?     Ther«  Is  no  need  for  you 

to    wear    i   nn    hum    nf    ;  r   .  .i  •■   ••    »ny    Ion  iter. 

You,  nil  doubt,  hmrr  long  hrrn  Ml«t)lnc  li<  uhtnln  en  applliinre  that  woald  he  not  only  com- 
fortablr  !•>  wear,  but  unr  ttlilch  wciulil  aluo  bold  juur  ru|ilure  under  all  conditions.  If  you  will 
^^rlt»  >i»  vr  «lll  Iw  pleai>e«l  lo  iM«ncl  you  particular*  of  uur  Patrnt  Aulomalir  Air  Cushion  Bup- 
turr     A  |iiil  1 1*114  •- 

fvcrrilil'iB  «•!"•      ThU  appliancp  is  Hnmrlhinc  Knilrely  New.    It 
is,  :  ^  .    iin«  for  riipiure  »hl«h  lias  jrrl  b«>en  lnipn|r>d.      It  ilop.n  away  alto- 

C«thpr   Willi    iIkii"-  ui-    Hleel    •prlitRs.      Thcrr    are    none    of    th>>i<'>    ealllng    leather    undpr- 

^•trapx      <  >ur  pn<l  "i  ^iiinn  l»  made  nf  iinft.  pllalils  rubber,  which  i^vorta  a  (enlle,  yet   firm 

lind  iiiilfMrm  prrKKiirt'  i4luu>«  on  the  rorrri  (   apot.     To  show   what  we  think  of  this  Patent  Rup- 
ture   A II     ance. 

WK  c.ivr.  A  ri:rt    tkiai, 

with  cvri\  appliance  icnl  out.     If  it  nhould  not  pnivt  v.  Mm  .<re  not  as  Iced  to  Iceep  it.     The  price 

if    v^" 'c    reach      •     -"      —  '    •'  "         Ws»c«    and    Cliildres.     Perfect    case. 

Ci'i  safety  I-  irtt 

THl     WINSLOA     COMi'AN-^.  .tiHA    t  ...,..,,    >tr.r-t.    Melbourne.   Victoria. 


November  27,  19S0. 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


There  is 
no  royal 
road  to 
success. 
You  must 
train  for 


Ever  think  about  your  future  — 
the  path  you  must  travel  along 
to-morrow  ? 

Well,  if  ;in  opportunity  came  alou.u. 
would  you  be  ready  to  tako  advantasv 
of  it?  Would  you  be  ready  to  step  into 
a  better  por.ition   '.ban   your  present  one? 

No — not  ur.less  you  ban  prepared  your- 
self with  a  special  course  of  training  to 
iiualify  you  for  such  a  position.  Thou- 
sands of  our  students  have  succeeded, 
and  we  can  assist  YOU  also. 

Just  tear  out  this  adveriisement.  writr- 
on  the  margin  your  name  and  addro,«.s, 
and  the  subject  (educational,  technical, 
or  conunercial )  that  appeals  to  .vou,  an  1 
post  it  to  us.  In  return  you  will  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  our  Iji^:;  free  "  Student's- 
Guide,"  and  a  letter  of  personal  advice. 
Act  TO-DAV,  while  you  think  of  it. 
Enquir.v  will  cost  you  nothin.s:,  but  may 
be  the  first  step  towards  yotir  ?tiocess. 

STOTT'S 

Technical    College 

100  Russell  Street,   MELBOURNE 

117  Pitt  Street,   SYDNEY 

225  Adelaide  Street,  BRISBANE 


piQum^ 


Keeps  the  Water  Pure 

Crystal  cleir  water — free  from 
taint  by  metal  or  corrosion — flows 
tlironjfh  '•  I'ioueer"  W(jod  I'lpe.  Tlie 
reason  of  this  is  that  there  is  no 
metal  exposed — the  joints  being 
all  wood  to  wood,  and  the  mortise 
and  tenon  being  turned  on  the 
staves  themselves. 

Our  Descriptive  Booklet 

will  inform  you  further  of  the 
durability  and  economy  of  wood 
pipe. 

.Vll    enquiries   to 

THE  AUSTRALIAN   WOOD  PIPE 

Co.    Ltd. 

Burns  Bay  Road,   Lane  Cove,  N.S.W. 

(Ferry  to  Fig   Tree.) 

And  at  FOOTSCRAY.  Victoria. 


Cool  Breeze 
Ventilating  Fans 

Run  on 

Methylated 

.'Spirit  or  Gas. 

Portable. 

No  Electricity. 

No  Wires. 

No  Trouble 

Price- 
£8  10/.. 

Uses   less  than 
one  ounce  of 
Mrthylated 
Spirits  per 
honr. 

Diameter  of 
Fan,    12ia. 
Height.   20in. 

Send  for   Catalogues  on  Air-Gas  and 
Acetylene  Lighting. 

CARJ3IDE    STOCKED. 


Brandt   Bros.   Ltd. 

236    Pitt    Street,   SYDNEY    ' 

And  338-340  Elizabeth  Street,   MELBOURNE 
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Your    Every 
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Out  -  door 
Need 

at 

Lincoln  Stuart's 

Oor  ttockt  arc  to  complrlr,  tkc 
*an«l)r  M>  wide,  and  \Vt  valurs  m 
eiccp<iooal.  that  jroor  election  oi  the 
rerj  Heat  oi  onl-door  attire  you  Deed 
cai  be  acconplutied  with  tbr  fnllctt 
defrec  oi  tatiifaction. 

Blazers,        from  27  6 

All  Wo'>l.  In  Xnvy  '••N'.'iris. 
with  coloured  cord  *  i-<iK'nK. 
.M<*n'8  slz«8.  .It  27  '6.  .\\1  h 
an.!  34/6..  Bovs'  and  Youths' 
slz*-8   at    16/9.    19/6,   and    25/-. 

Tennis  and  Cricket 
.    Trousers*  from  18  6 


holt. 


inside  but- 
and    side 


.t-s. 


18/6    to 


With   kiopB  f.> 

lofis.     ciifT     ' 

axi'l    hip    !■ 
In     ''reiini    <;.. 

:s/6, 

'  -"Avn    S«-r«o,   21  •-    to    42/-. 
r..l.  Mnni!.  1.  all  \voo).2</6  to  30'-. 
V:riRlij«li      ITiniii'l.     shrtink.     ^^.' - 

to   4.-..    . 

Cricketing  Boots, 

26  6 

III  White  Canvaa.  26/6.  Wit); 
ranvius  OMps  and  straps,  and 
double    soles,    .TO/-. 

Foot- 
11/6 

Fln.^st  White  Canvas  Bals.. 
with  whit.'  nihber  sole  and 
U-ather      Ixjard      insoio.     11/6. 

Shoos,   lii/C. 

Tennis  Shoes,  16,6 

III  HIphost  Gr:ul.-  Vs'hW.o  Cnn- 
\-as,  '.i-in.  Dunlop  red  ruh- 
l>er  solos,  16/6.  With  wliito 
buck  caps  and  straps,  3/S-in. 
Piinlop  red  nibtv»r  soles,  25/-. 

Sport  Shirts,  from  8  6 

\\  •11.  '■i.t,  uiid  mado  In  lijflit 
cool.       cotton       textures,       at 

Iirl' -^  from   8  'fi   to   12  '6. 


Yachtinff 
wear. 


White 
Hato, 


Quilted 
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ignited  for  Cricltet,  Golf  or  Ten- 
nis,   etc.     Price,    4/«. 

CALL— OR    WRITE 

Lincoln  Stuart 

Sc  Co,,  Pty.  Ltd. 

244-54  FLINDERS 
ST.,  MELBOURNE 

"Sp«rtiiif  Wear  SpecialuU." 


ITov^mber  H,  i920. 
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Wi. 


Do  You 
Like  to 


DRAW? 


D 


O  YOU  like  sketching  people  and  scenery,  and  putting 
your  thoughts  upon  paper?  Wonid  you  like  to  turn 
your  talent  tor  drawing  into  money?  Sketching  the 
people  and  things  about  you  is  a  fascinating 
and  immensely  profitable  hobby,  and  opens 
up  a  pleasant  and  profitable  profession  to 
anyone  with  a  talent  for  drawing.  Black 
and  white  artists  make  big  incomes,  and 

many  in  Australia  make  from  £1,000  to  £2,000  a  year 
drawing  for  newspapers  and  advertisers. 
The  profession  is  full  of  opportunities  for 
anyone  who  has  a  liking  for  drawing,  and 
who  is  properly  trained. 

YOU    can    study    black    and    white 
drawing  IN   YOUR   OWN    HOME    by 

our  system  of  correspondence  instruction 
under  the  individual  tuition  of   a   front- 
rank  artisL 


Copy  this 
Sketch 


and  send  it  to  us  for 

FREE  Criticism 


and  let  us  judge  for  you 
whether  you  have  a  talent 
for  this  class  of  work.  The  criticism  is 
entirely  FREE,  and  places  you  under  no 
obligation  whatever.  Besides  teaching  you 
money-making  art,  we  also  help  you  to 
sell  your  sketches,  and  show  you  how 
and  where  to  dispose  of  every  kind  of 
sketch  you  execute  to  the  best  advantage- 

ILLUSTRATED    L«t  us  also  send  vou  a  copy  of  our 
DAAVICT  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET, 

DUUnLfcl  -  •  "Sketching  for  Pleasure  andProfit," 
a  unique  production  of  inestimable  value  to  anyone  with  a  talent  for 
drawing.    Kindly  enclose  3d.  in   stamps  to  cover  cost  of  postage,  etc. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  SKETCHING 

319   Daily  Telctfraph  Buildings,  Sydney. 
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Our  Accountancy  Course 


is  Essentially  Practical 


Our  Principals  and  their  nintt  are  nil  Piarttpal  HiiBlnex."  Mon  and 
Qualified  Accountant*:  one  of  them  Ih  an  exru-rlenced  L.iwyer  as  well. 
They  devote  their  exact  knowledRe  of  modi^rn  busineus  housefl.  of  Individuals, 
partnerships,  companies,  and  everything  roncorniuK  them  exclunlvely  to  your 
studlu»;  they  are  men  who  have  ma<l«-  n  rl«»*t'  and  exact  study  of  buain^et 
aa  a  science,  and  the  whole  of  their  knowledge  is  placed  nt  your  disposal  by 
moans   of   our    Accountancy    Course. 

Not  only  are  Ilomtntrway  and  Robertson  experienced  and  successful 
Business  Men.  they  .nro  .ilso  exiwrlenred  and  txi«<Tt  T«n<hers.  Tl>^  value 
of  this  combination  cannot  be  too  stronKl>  »?mi'liasl8ed.  It  Is,  Indeed,  rare 
to  tind  practical  business  knowlrdKe  combined  witli  the  experienced  teacher's 
skill   In   transmlttiog  this   knowiedne   to   the  student. 

This  is  one  of  the  frrcat  features  that  puts  IleiniiiKwny  .and  Rol>ert- 
son's  Course  and  Coaching  S^rvk-e  in  a  class  by  Itself — away  ahead  of  all 
othors. 

I'roii;  the  momrnt  you  start,  your  instruction  is  inider  the  personal 
supervision  of  these  mon,  and  their  on*  desire  Is  to  nwike  a  success  for 
you.  .ind  through  your  surress  add  st/ll  further  to  the  name  and  reputation 
of  their  School. 

This  close  per.sonal  supervision  of  your  Individual  work  mokes  It  possible 

for   you   to   progress   rapidly,   or   slowly,   accord! •    voiir  actual   knowledf^e 

and  nbint>'.     Tou  are  practically  in  a  class  by  haing  tausrht  by  the 

best  and  mo.<«t  experienced  Accountancy  te.iclurs  ip.  Australasia,  who  are 
.alminK  at  your  advancement  all  the  time,  ;ind  with  protx"'"  work  on  your 
part  this  Is  sure  to  come. 


Hundreds  of 
ledge  iliiv-  have 


tify  to  the  preat  value  of  the  know- 
l.inre. 


What  we  have  done  for  those,  and  what  they  h.ave  done  for  themselves, 
you    can    also    do.      It    Is   only    ne<»s.«nry    for   you    to    d'  ■    to   devote    a 

few  hours  a  week   to  the  study  of  our  lessons,  and  aln.  i.re  you  know 

It  you    will    liave   altalneil    the   goal    that   sliould   be   every  ottice  man's  ambi- 
tion— the  Diploma   certifying  you  are  a   Qualified   Accountant. 

Our    Prospectus — "  Accountancy  "—explains    fully   our   hlshlv    ?»»erinU.«;ed 
methods    of   instruction. 

What'ver  your   position    is   t>.    iiy.   nnd   whatever  you   are  aiming  to   do 
■A   the  future,   you   should   read   this  booklet. 

Write  fo-dfty  for  a  ropy,  which  Is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Hemingway  &  Robertson 

"  THE   ACCOUNTANCY   SPECIALISTS  " 
Melbourne Sydney  —  Auckland 

VS.R.  14.'v 


t<tr(t<r.<i,    ^/ 11/20. 
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A  61b.  Secretary     I 

That's  what  Corona  really  is.  Corona  will  write  your  letters,  reports, 
manuscript,  accounts  and  statements,  better,  quicker  and  more  legibly 
than  they  can  be  done  by  longhand,  and  it's  so  simple — there  are  only 
28  'ceys  to  keep  in  mind,  and  you  have  mastered  the  art  of  Coronatyping. 

Corona  has  a  1  the  refinements  of  a  big,  full-sized  office  typewriter,  yet 
it  folds  compactly  into  its  case,  and  weighs  but  six  pounds. 

There  are   Half  a  Million  in  Use 

Make  yourself   a  present  of   Corona    this    Christmas.     It  will  save  you  many  hours 
of  drudgery,  and  give  you  and  the  kiddies  a  lot  of  pleasure  besides. 


Let  us  send    you  the  beautiful  illustrated 
catalogue.     It  tells    you  all   about  Corona. 

Sole    Distributers  : 

Macdougalls  Ltd, 


32  Moore  Street,   Sydney. 

470   Collins  Street,   Melbourne. 

19  Pirte  Street,   Adelaide. 

Australian   Typewriter  Supplies  Co., 

363 '36?  Queen  Street,    Brisbane. 
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Shop  for  Christmas 
at  the  Mutual 


The  GRKAT  CHRISTMAS  STORE,  where  the  old.  old 
Spirit  of  Christinas  never  dies.     • 

Chri>tmas  after  Cliristmas — each  one  more  radiant  thaw 
the  last — has  been  celebrated  witliin  its  walls  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  until  even  the  bricks  breathe  Good  Cheer. 

And  the  Good  Cheer  is  tangible  as  well  as  spiritual — you 
may  carry  it  rijjht  away  into  your  home  to-day,  and  dis- 
tribute it  where  you  will.  It  embraces  the  whole  qaniut 
of  /^fts  frivolous  and  practical,  for  ever}-  member  of 
the  family,  sweetheart  and  friend,  as  well  as  a  full  assort- 
ment of  the  most  delightful  table  delicacies,  from  Poultry 
and  Ham  to  the  finest  Liqueurs  and  Confectionary. 

It  will  be  our  pleasure  to  welcome  you  personally  in  the 
Store,  but  if  living  at  a  distance.  SHOP  BY  MAIL. 
Your  letter  orders  will  be  quickly  executed  to  your  entire 
satisfaction. 

WRITE  FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  BOOKLET 


The  Mutual 

Stor*  Ltd. 

The  Great  Christmas  Store 

.^ri::'^""'  O??-  Flinders  St.  Station 

by  Actual  Tm*t  MELBOURNE 


Thnnk  ytm  for  mentioalnv  Stnad*!*  R«vi«w  whan  writlnr  t» 
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November  20,  1920. 

Exit  Wrangel. 

Wrangel  has  gone  the  way  of  other 
anti-Bolshevik  leaders  hrfore  him.  Fate, 
in  the  shape  of  Trotsky's  Red  Guards, 
has  overtaken  him  more  rapidly  that  it 
did    Koltchak    and    Denekine,    yet    his 
chances  of  success  appeared  to  be  bet- 
ter than  theirs.     Ultimately,  of  course, 
unless  he  had  been  able  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  people,  he  would  have  been 
overwhelmed',  but,  operating  as  he  was 
on  a  small  front,  with  an  apparently  well 
protected   base  -at   his  back,   he   seemed 
to  be   safe   enough  if   he   m.erely   stood 
on  the  defensive.     He  appears  to  have 
made  the  same  mistake  as  his  unlucky 
predecessors.         He  underestimated  the 
forces    opposed   to   him,    and    failed   to 
conciliate    the    people    in    the    districts 
where  he   was  operating.     He  had  -  en- 
tire   control   of    the   Crimea.      He    had 
ample  time  to  prepare  defences  on  the 
narrow   isthmus,   which   gave   access   to 
the  peninsula.  His  armv,  though  smaller 
than  that  of  Denekine,  was  better  disci- 
plined.     He    had   with    him    thousands 
of  officers  of  the  Tsar's  army,  who  had 
failed  to  assist  Denekine.  He  had  French 
support,     and     was,     apparently,     well 


equipped.  He  won  great  victories  when 
he  first  debouched  from  the  Crimea  on  ta 
the  tnainland — at  least  we  are  told  of 
huge  captures  of  men  and  munitions 
made  by  him.  He  had  plenty  of  food,, 
as  he  was  operating  in  the  most  fertile 
district  of  Russia.  Yet.  within  a  few 
short  weeks  of  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities on  the  PoHsh  frontier,  he  is  not 
only  hm-led  back  on  to  the  peninsula,  but 
is  actually  driven  off  it  altogether,  and 
only  escaped  by  boarding  a  warship  off 
Sebastopol.  His  army  has  ceased  to 
exist.  His  vast  stores  have  all  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  forces. 
His  adherents  have  fled  across  the  Black 
Sea  in  what  vessels  they  could  find,  or 
they  have  surrendered,  and  the  Reds 
arc  supreme  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Dniester.  The  victory  of  the  Russians 
is  complete,  and  it  is  far  reaching.  Its 
effects  will  be  felt  at  once  in  Turkey, 
in  Poland,  in  Roumania.  and  indirectly 
throughout  Europe,  in  Persia,  in  India, 
and  on  the  shores  of  t-he  Pacific. 

How  It  Happened. 

Before  examining  the  results  which  the 
crushing  defeat  of  Wrangel  will  have  in 
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International  Affairs,  it  is  worth  noting 
how  this  del  tat  was  brou^lH  al)out.  As 
usual,  we  were  told  a  jjood  deal  alji)Ut 
the  inrfTicirncv  of  the  Red  armies,  which 
had  been  badly  harried  by  the  I'oles. 
Reports  declared  tlie  soldiers  to  be  mutin- 
ous, poorly  clad,  hungry,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth.  The  old  familiar  story,  which 
even  yet  fmds  believers.  \\  by  such  re- 
ports ^hould  be  sent  out  jiasses  luuler- 
standine.  It  was  the  same  during  the 
Great  War.  We  were  alwavs  being  told 
of  dissensions  in  the  (jernian  ranks,  oi 
men  being  driven  into  the  trenches  with 
whips,  and  sent  drunk  to  the  attack.  The 
object  was.  apparentlv.  to  cheat  us  into 
the  belief  that  victorv  would  soon  be 
ours.  Instead,  it  gave  rise  to  amaze- 
ment that  our  own  well-equipped  and 
finely  led  forces  were  unable  to  prevail 
against  such  troops.  The  smashing  blow- 
delivered  against  Wranerel  gives  the  lie 
to  such  reports  and  depionstratcs  once 
more  that  the  Soviet  armies  are  formid- 
able, are  well  led,  and,  fighting  on  their 
own  soil,  are  invincible.  Wrangel.  after 
long  preparations,  advanced  from  the 
Crimea  whilst  the  Red  Guards  were 
engaged  in  repelling  the  Polish  invaders 
and.  encountering  little  opposition,  inishcd 
on  to  the  Dnieper  river,  the  northern 
boimdarv  of  the  ])rovincc  of  Taurida.  in 
which  the  Crin>ea  is  included.  Cross- 
ing this,  he  occupied  Xikopol,  in  the 
])rovince  of  Kherson,  reporting  at  the 
same  time  the  capture  of  great  stores, 
and  the  annihilation  of  the  Red  forces 
which  opposed  him.  His  success  brought 
assistance  from  the  Don  and  other  Cos- 
sacks, and  his  occupation  of  a  rich  grain 
countrv  enable<l  him  fo  obtain  funds 
by  exporting  wheat  to  Europe. 

Undorcst'matng    the    Reds     As    Usu.il. 

Realising  the  va'uc  of  the  I'o'ish  divcr- 
sioTi,  he  sent  his  Cb.ief-of-StafT  to  War- 
saw to  urge  the  Po1<?<»  to  continue  the 
ti'^'^t  anH  refuse  to  mak'*  i>eace  with  the 
l'u<stan  Gnv<''rnment.  At  that  time  the 
S  i'' t  forrrs  were  a'niost  at  the  gates 
Warsaw.  The  Poles  defeated  the 
R\is-ian  armv.  and  f'rove  it  out  of  Po- 
land, but.  scared  bv  wbat  thcv  bad  gone 
throttrh,  and  realising  |th^t  another  in- 
vasion of  Russia  was  ini'^ossiblc.  the 
PoVs  nroreeded  tn  rn1<c  Df'arc.  TIm'V 
foun  '  <ii''  ^.^^'^f^f  nr,^r-tiinent  ^s  willing 


to  ejid  ho-iilities  as  it  had  all  along  been, 
and  an  armistice  was  soon  signed,  and 
peace  negotiations  were  begun.  Kven  be- 
fore active  hostilities  had  ceased,  Trot- 
ski  was  rushing  troops  southwards,  to 
attack  Wrangel.  Instead  of  at  once  fall- 
ing back  on  the  Crimea,  the  anti-Rolshe- 
vik  leader  .appears  to  have  stood  at  Niko- 
pol, and  reported  initial  successes  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Red  Guards  opposing 
him.  I'.ut  evidently  the  forces  which  at- 
tacked him  were  merelv  concerned  with 
keepin"  him  on  the  Dniester,  whilst  the 
main  Red  army  outflanked  hii  ixjsition 
and  threatened  his  communications  with 
the  Crimea.  The  next  we  hear  is  that 
Wrangel  has  retreated  in  masterly 
fashion  on  Perekop,  and  that  his  de- 
fences there  are  quite  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  Reds  at  bav  indefinitely.  Evi- 
dent 1\  a  fierce  fight  took  place  for  the 
pos.session  of  the  approaches  to  the  con- 
nectine  isthtnus,  and  at  first  Wran«7el 
was  successful.  But  the  Soviet  troops, 
taking  advantage  of  the  freezing  of  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  Sea  ,of  AzofF. 
which  separate  the  Crimea  from  the 
mainland,  marched  over  and.  landing  in 
the  rear  of  the  isthmian  defences,  cap- 
tured them,  and  then  proceeded  to  .sweep 
the  remnants  of  Wranuel's  army  before 
them   across  the  ])eninsula. 

Outgeneralled. 

riie  Ni)ee(l  with  which  they  appeared 
before  Sebastopol  gives  tragic  indication 
of  the  utter  debacle  which  must  have 
overwhelmed  the  white  forces.  The 
countrv  lends  itself  to  defence,  but  no 
stand  api^cars  to  have  been  made  bv  the 
flving  army.  Sebastopol  itself,  which  for 
12  months  resisted  the  combined  attack 
of  the  formidable  IVanco-l'ritish  armies 
from  the  land,  and  of  the  British  fleet 
frotn  the  sea.  in  1885.  was  surrendered 
without  a  strugg'e  and.  a  few  days  after 
entering  the  Crimea,  the  Soviet  forces 
were  in  entire  control  of  it.  had  driven 
Wrangel's  army  "  into  the  sea."  It  is 
clear,  of  course,  dcsoitc  cables  to  the 
contrarv.  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
white  forces  were  killed  or  captured,  and 
thos«'  who  have  escaped  with  their  leadcf 
to  Constantinople  are  a  sorry  remnant 
on'y.  .Ml  equipment  and  war  supplies 
must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,    whose   victorv   is   overwhelm- 
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ingly  complete.  W  raiiiiel,  \vc  are  assured, 
was  a  great  leader,  but  he  has  been  hope- 
lessly outgeneralled.  \Mioever  is  in  com- 
mand of  the  Soviet  armies  must  be  a 
military  genius.  He  strikes  furiously, 
and  follows  up  his  initial  success  so 
rapidly,  that  his  opiwnents  have  no  time 
to  rally.  In  Poland,  it  was  this  impetu- 
ous pursuit  of  a  routed  foe,  which  led 
to  the  Bolshevik  defeat  before  Warsaw, 
but  had  communications  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  advancing  troops, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Poles  would 
have  been  crushed.  The  Crimea  is"  small, 
and  there  was  no  danger  of  overnmning 
comnumications  in  the  headlong  rush  to 
Sebastopol,  which  has  left  the  Bolshe- 
viks again  masters  of  the  situation. 

A   Debacle  on  Historic  Ground. 

Fighting  has  taken  place  on  ground 
made  familiar  to  us  by  the  Crimean  war. 
The  Red  forces  must  have  traversed  the 
field  of  Inkerman  before  they  reached 
SebastoDol.  and  may  possibly  have  re- 
called the  famous  charge  as  they  swept 
through  the  narrow  valley  of  Balaklava. 
In  1854.  it  was  possible  for  a  mounted 
brigade  to  gallop  up  this  valley,  in  the 
face  of  a  Russian  battery  placed  at  its 
mouth.  To  "  sabre  the  gunners  there." 
and  ride  back  "  what  was  left  of  them." 
To-day,  a  single  machine-gunner  planted 
where  the  Russian  battery  stood,  could 
wipe  out  the  famous  Light  Brigade  long 
before  it  had  covered  haU"  the  distance 
over  which  it*  swept  in  its  famoi:s  charge. 
The  old  defences  of  Sebastopol,  held  so 
stubbornly  by  Todleben  66  years  ago, 
could  not  stand  an  hour  against  modern 
siege  guns,  ^^^rangel  declares  his  defeat 
to  have  been  due  to  the  use,  by  the 
wicked  Bolsheviks,  of  poison  gas,  for 
which  he  was  not  prepared.  Yet  surely 
gas  was  used  b\^  the  Poles,  and  also  by 
their  opponents  in  the  recent  fighting, 
and  it  was  a  pretty  safe  thing  to  assume 
that  it  would  be  used  by  the  Reds  in 
the  South,  as  well  as  in  the  North.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  many  German  officers 
have  joined  the  Russian  armies,  and  they 
will  certainly  utilise  the  latest  methods 
of  man-killing  evolved  during  the  Great 
War.  These  officers,  deprived  of  occu- 
pation, owing  to  the  disarmament  of 
Germany,  starving  probab]\ ,  and  anxious 
to  do  something,  could  hnil  employment 


nowhere  save  in  Russia,  so  naturally  they 
went  there.  Their  presence  cannot  but 
be   a   source   of    strength   to   the    Soviet 

forces. 

Annihilation  Will  Follow  Defeat. 

The  utter  failure  of  Wrangel  to  make 
any  stand  whatever  in  the  Crimea  sug- 
gests that  the  Bolsheviks  were  correct 
in  their  assertions  that  the  Red  Guards 
managed  to  surround  and  capture  most 
of  the  White  army  before  ever  it  reached 
the  isthmus.  The  occupation  of  the 
Crimea  and  the  flight  of  Wrangel  were 
little  more  than  the  inevitable  sequence 
of  a  disastrous  defeat  on  the  mainland, 
which  was,  as  usual,  first  reported  as  a 
victory  for  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces. 
Trotsky  will  not  again  make  the  mis- 
take he  was  forced  to  after  he  had  de- 
feated Denekine.  On  that  occasion  the 
Polish  invasion  compelled  him  to  rush 
troops  to  the  north  before  he  had  com- 
pletely captured  or  destroyed  all  Dene- 
kine's  forces.  He  lamented  this  at  the 
time,  but  appears  to  have  been  over- 
ruled. It  was  the  salvaged  part  of  Dene- 
kine's  army  which  became  the  backbone 
of  Wrangel's  force.  This  time  we  may 
be  sure  that  Trotsky  will  leave  no  rem- 
nant behind  him  when  he  again  leads 
his  troops  to  other  battlefields,  further 
north. 

Political    Consequences    of   the    Debacle. 

The  j)olitical  conseauences  of  the 
smashing  defeat  of  Wraneel  must  be 
far-reaching,  and  are  already  beginning 
to  show  themselves.  Before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  anti-Bolshevik  army  in 
Taurida.  negotiations  between  the  British 
Cjovernment  and  the  representatives  of 
Russia,  in  London,  concerning  resump- 
tion of  trade  relations,  were  reaching 
finality.  Although  (ireat  Britain  refused 
to  recotmise  Wrangel.  and  almost  quar- 
rc;lled  with  France  in  the  matter,  the 
Government  acted  as  if  it  hoped  that  this 
new  leader  would  be  more  successful 
than  his  predecessors.  At  anv  rate,  nego- 
tiations were  held  up.  pending  the  re- 
sult of  his  efforts,  and  the  demands  of 
British  manufacturers,  who  had  already 
undertaken  the  delivery  of  enormous 
quantities  of  supiilies  to  Russia,  that  they 
should  be  brought  to  a  sDcedv  conclusion, 
were  ijrnored.  Xow,  however,  that  the 
fifth  organised  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
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Soviet  system  of  Government  in  Russia 
has  come  to  grief,  the  aiitliorities  in  Greai 
Britain  are  once  more  seriously  consid- 
ering the  question  of  resuming  trade 
with  Russia,  that  is  to  say,  this  further 
<k'nionstration  of  the  strength  of  tlir 
P.olsheviks  has  shattered  the  expecta- 
tions of  thost  who  hoped  to  see  th«^ 
speedy  overthrow  of  Ix'nin  and  his  Gov-' 
emnient. 

The    Polish    Settlement. 

Attacked  in  tlie  hack  whilst  in  Poland. 
I^nin  was  constrained  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  Poles  in  order  to  secure  the 
necessary  forces  to  meet  the  new  dan- 
ger. Now  that  Wrangel  has  heen  elim- 
inated, these  troops  arc  again  availahle 
should  thev  he  required  on  the  Polish 
frontier.  The  treaties  which  the  Soviet 
Government  has  concluded  with  the  weak 
Baltic  ropuhlics  demonstrate  the  sincere 
<lesire  of  the  Bolsheviks  to  recognise  the 
right  of  peoples  to  determine  their  own 
system  of  Government.  Thcir^  previous 
efforts  to  induce  the  Poles  to  make  peace 
show  that  they  are  not  anxious  to  hring 
the  Poles  once  more  imder  the  Russian 
Government ;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  evidently  determined  not  to  agree  to 
the  Poles  estahlishing  themselves  in  ter- 
ritories in  which  they  are  in  a  minority. 
Therefore,  if  the  Government  at  War- 
«?aw  demands  a  frontier  which  cloes  not 
follow  the  ethnolotjical  houndary  of  Po- 
land, the  Soviet  Government  shotild  ob- 
ject. Its  victory  in  South  Russia  must 
ohviouslv  harden  its  onnosition  to  Polish 
demands,  and  the  PoU's.  knowing  that 
a  formidable  army  could  be  put  in  the 
field  a<^ainst  them,  are  likely  to  be  far 
more  reasonable  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

Petlura   Next. 

Wc  are  told  in  cables    that   Pilsudski 
p.n  1   Petlura  have  etitered  into  an  anli- 
''   '  ^  "vik  .nlliance.     The  r"-'''''n  of  the 
ian   hader  is   excei  secure. 

He  apparently  has  a^eed  to  recognise 
the  Po1i<;h  r'  lims  to  the  whole  of  Galicia 
in  CNchatire  t"or  Polish  assistance  in  set- 
ting up  a  Gcnernment  in  Ukrainia.  hostile 
to  T.enin.  If  that  be  so.  then  the  Poles 
would  have  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
This  thev  might  have  been  willing  to  do 
had  the  Wranp^el  debncV  not  taken  place, 
but  the  rcplv  to  an  ant  i -Bolshevik  move- 


ment in  I'krainia  is  so  obviously  a  thrust 
at  Warsaw,  that  they  would  hardly  risk 
doing  so  now.  Unless  Petlura  has  outside 
support,  there  is  little  chance  of  his  be- 
ing able  to  set  up  a  stable  Government 
of  his  own  in  Ukrainia.  He  cannot  hope 
to  prevail  alone  against  the  victorious 
r<ed  armies.  We  mav  take  it,  therefore, 
that  the  coltepse  of- Wrangel  must  inevit- 
ably be  followed  by  the  elimination  of 
Petlura.  if  he  persists  in  his  operations 
against  the  Bolsheviks. 

Effect    in  Turkey  and   Persia. 

rhe  Soviet  victory  in  the  Crimea  can- 
not but  immensely  hearten  the  Nation- 
alists in  Turkey  who.  under  Mustapha 
Kemel.  have  been  strongly  opposing  the 
cutting-up  of  the  Turkish  Empire  by  the 
.'\llies.  It  is  now  <|uite  possible  for  hini 
to  receive  eauipment,  and  possibly  rein- 
forcements from  Russia,  and.  therefore, 
the  collapse  of  the  anti-P.olshevik  enter- 
prise is  likely  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  Allied  position  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
defeat  of  Wrangel  will  also  have  its  echoes 
in  India.  Persia,  and  in  other  i)arts  of 
Asia.  Despite  the  fact  that  Britain  had 
expressly  dissociated  herself  from  France, 
which  was  supporting  the  anti-Bolshe- 
viks, it  must  appear  evervwhere  in  the 
East  that  yet  another  Allied  enterprise 
against  the  Bolsheviks  has  come  to 
calamitous  grief.  Despite  what  Lord  Cur- 
zon  savs.  it  i>^  obvious  cnoueh  that  Great 
Britain  is  seriously  involved  in  Persia. 
.'\lreadv  the  Bolshevik  influence  in  that 
coimtry  has  caused  her  ^rave  trouble,  and 
that  trouble  must  be  increased  by  the 
latest  failure.  In  Aftrhanistan — that  hot- 
bed of  intrii.me  on  the  Indian  border — 
the  defeat  of  Wrangel  caiuiot  but  have 
enormous  influence.  It  greatly  <  nhances 
Russian  prestige,  and  makes  easier  the 
Bolshevik  propaganda  which  is  being  in- 
du^friovi^ly  carri(  <1  on  in  Central  Asia. 

The  Triumph  of  Constantine. 

Whilst  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
Poles  and  Russians  will  come  to  an  amic- 
able aerecment  concerning  the  Polish 
frontier,  and  whilst  the  fate  of  PetMra 
does  not  greatly  affect  the  Allies,  as,  after 
all,  the  relation  between  Ukrainia  and 
Russia  proper  is  a  domestic  matter,  the 
doings  of  Kernel  Pasha  are  likely  to 
seriously  interfere  with  Allied  p^ins  in 
the  Levant—- plan<5  which  have  been  fur- 
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ther  jeopardised  by  the  wholly  unex- 
pected result  of  the  recent  elections  in 
Greece.  The  triumph  of  ex-King  Con- 
stantine's  party,  and  the  complete  defeat 
of  Venizelos,  must  have  amazed  the 
Allies.  Under  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Cretan  statesman,  Greece  was  induced  to 
throw  in  her  lot  with  the  Entente  Powers 
and,  thanks  largely  to  his  skilful  negotia- 
tions, won  great  accretions  of  territory 
in  the  Balkans  and  in  Asia  Minor.  To 
secure  the  territories,  it  is  true,  Veni- 
zelos had  practically  to  undertake  the 
task  of  opposing  Kernel  Pasha  in  the 
field.  To  do  this  he  had  to  send  a 
large  army  to  Smyrna.  As  the  agent 
•of  France  and  especially  of  England, 
Greece  became  a  much  more  powerful 
State  in  the  Levant  than  ever  before,  but 
the  monkey  which  caused  the  death  of 
King  Alexander,  altogether  upset  Veni- 
zelos' applecart  and  the  plans  of  the 
Allies.  Confident  that  he  had  the  peo- 
ple behind  him,  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  to  an  election  being  held,  but, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  in  supreme 
authority  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  he  was  decisively 
defeated  at  the  polls,  and  Constantine 
won  a  complete  victory.  The  ex-King's 
partisans  are  now  in  control,  Venizelos 
once  more  has  sought  an  asylum  in 
Egvpt,  and  the  ex-King  speaks  confi- 
dently of  having  his  kingdom  restored 
to  him. 

Will  Return  t)  Athens. 

It  is  said  that  the  Allies  will  not  agree 
to  his  again  ascending  the  throne,  but 
it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  he 
rules  once  more  over  the  land.  All 
sorts  of  accusations  were  brought  against 
him  during  the  war,  because  he  refused 
to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Entente. 
Had  he  not  been  married  to  a  sister  of 
the  Kaiser  and  been,  therefore,  open  to 
the  charge  of  sympathy  with  Germany, 
few  people  would  have  blamed  him  for 
the  attitude  he 'adopted.  He  had  seen 
Belgium  overrun,  he  had  seen  the 
fate  which  overwhelmed  Roumania, 
despite  the  promised  help  of  Rus- 
sia, nearer  home  he  Ivid  witnessed 
the  complete  subjugation  o\  Serbia,  not- 
withstanding the  definite  j">romise  made 
by  the  Allies"  that  they  would  go  to  her 
assistance.    The  chief  quarrel  that  Allied 


statemen  had  with  him.  was  that  he  re- 
fused to  make  good  their  failure  to  su|>- 
ply  an  army  to  rescue  the  Serbs  from 
the  Austro-German  onslaught.  It  certainly 
seemed  as  if  Constantine  was  honestly 
endeavouring  to  keep  out  of  the  world 
struggle,  fearing  that  if  his  country  be- 
came embroiled,  it  would  either  be  over- 
run by  the  Germans,  or  starved  by  the 
Allies.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Allied 
statesmen  do  not  regard  him  as  a  Ger- 
man agent.  To  make  him  appear  so 
was  necessary  propaganda  during 
the  war.  He  would  not  help 
us,  therefore  he  must  be  in  league 
with  our  enemies.  If  he  can  now 
convince  the  Allies  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  act  as  their  catspaw,  or  agent, 
in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  ouite  possible  that 
they  would  agree  to  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  the  Grecian  people,  and  allow 
him  to  return  to  Athens.  Great  Britain 
especially  is  anxious  to  avoid  sending 
troops  to  Asia  Minor,  and  if  Constan- 
tine will  agree  to  provide  the  soldiers 
necessary  to  maintain  Allied  partition 
of  Turkey,  he  will  probably  get  back  to 
his  throne.  It  is  amazing  that  Venizelos 
failed  so  completely  at  the  polls.  In  a 
countrv  which  contains  nearly  40  per 
cent,  illiterates,  the  Government,  which 
directs  the  election,  has  generally  an 
overwhelming  advantaee.  The  Army 
was  said  to  be  entireb-  ^^'-  and  yet  he  is 
defeated  by  a  two-to-one  majority.  It  is 
indeed,  an  astonishinp^  result,  and  one 
which  must  be  causing  the  greatest  anx- 
iety in  Paris  and  London. 

League  of  Nations  Meets. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  being  held  in  Geneva.  Un- 
accustomed to  the  ways  of  international 
gatherings.  Senator  Millen  has  ex- 
pressed himself  as  dissatisfied  with  its 
methods  and  dubious  about  its  achiev- 
ing anything.  It  has  begun  very  badly 
indeed  by  breaking  one  of  its  own  foun- 
dation rules  for  tlie  conduct  of  inter- 
national aflPairs.  It  is  laid  down  in  the 
Covenant  of  the  League,  which  is  part  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  that  every  international 
engagement  entered  into  between  mem- 
bers of  the  League  is  to  be  made  pub- 
lic, and  it  is  supposed  to  carry  out  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  first  Point  that  — "  There 
shall      be      no      private      international 
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undcrslajuJiiiL;-.  but  {liploniacy  shall  pro- 
ceed always  frankly,  and  that  in  the 
public  view."  C^nc  would  iinaitjinc  that, 
if  anvwhcrc.  ions  at  League  meet- 

inijs  would  \<  .  ;  cd  oti  in  i)ublic.  But 
no!  This  intirnational  Conference,  like 
all  its  predecessors,  is  to  deliberate  be- 
liind  ilosed  doors,  and  is  to  issue  a  sum- 
mary in  whicli  will  be  jjiven  just  what  is 
deemed  suitable  for  public  consumption. 
As  there  are  |)lenty  of  delegates  who  ob- 
ject to  this  secrecy,  it  ouj^ht  to  l)e  easy 
enoujjli  to  break  it  down  in  the  same  way 
as  we  broke  down  the  secret  doors  of  the 
last  Haggle  Conference,  by  publishing 
what  .'ictually  took  place  in  a  daily  news- 
paper hrouf^lit  into  existence  for  the  ex- 
press i)nri)Ose.  There  are  no  American 
representatives  at  (leneva.  There  are  no 
Russians.  Gcnnany  is  not  allmved  to 
be  a  ni<-niber.  apparetit'v.  and  the  I-eaqn-ic. 
beyond  issuiui^r  the  Mandates,  will  do 
little  more  than  register  some  pious  de- 
sires as  to  the  future  cf)nduct  of  inter- 
national affairs.  It  will  have  no  real 
power.  Tt  has  to  be  broui;ht  into  exist- 
ence to.  carrv  out  some  of  the  provisions 
in  the  Peace  Treaty  ;  but  when  it  has  done 
so.  it  will  remain  nothing  more  than  a 
convenience  for  adjusting  minor  inter- 
national matters:  it  will  never  prevent  a 
war.  Tt  will  never  donn'nate  the  world. 
Like  its  .'luthor.  it  is  p'lralvsfd.  and  has 
ceased  to  count  in  world  affairs. 

At   Last   We  are  at   Peace! 

Hungary  has  at  last  ratified  the  Peace 
Treaty  with  the  .\llies.  and  the  world 
war,  so  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  has 
now  ended.  In  three  months'  lime,  the 
War  Precautions  .\ct  ceases  to  operate, 
and  the  arbitrary  power  which  for  six 
and  a-half  years  h.is  been  vested  in  the 
Conmion  wealth  liovernmeut  will  be 
withdrawn.  The  irony  of  the  situation 
is  that  we  have  to  wait  until  Hungary 
ni;iki<  '  '       Mu  our  freedom.    Yet 

.\ustra!:....  :u.v,  fought  Hungarians, 
whereas  tin  v  did  .ictively  combat  the 
Turks,  who  have  not  yet  ratified  the 
Peace  Treat  \.  Tec  Imically.  Mr.  Hughes 
could  still  i<ecp  his  v  lierished  \\M\A.  in 
force,  for  it  is  supposed  to  continue 
operative  until  three  months  after  peace 
has  \>e^n  made  I.  ■ -i  the  Entente 
Power-,   .in  !   thi-   T^-  .r^   ,,f  f",i-rmanv 


and  Austria-Hungary,  which  former 
monarchs  have  neither  of  them  signed 
the  Treaty  of  I'eace.  Hungary  is  con- 
trolled   b\    the    re  ries.    and    these 

are    said    lo    be    s-. .:g   to    win    back 

some  of  the  territories,  of  which  they 
were  des|)oiJed  by  the  Allies.  Their 
methods  of  governing  the  country  are 
likelv  to  assist  Molshevik  i)ropaganda 
amongst  the  people,  who.^e  hopes  will 
certainlv  be  raised  by  the  victory  of  the 
J^oviet  rjovernment  over  W'r.'ngel. 

In   Troubled   Ireland. 

The  Hniish  liovernment's  Home  Rule 
Mill  has  been  passed  by  the  Connnons 
with  a  few  minor  modifications.  It 
has  the  approval  of  Sir  Kdward  Car- 
son, and  is  unacceptal)le  to  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  The  most  significant  incident 
during  the  debate  was  the  challenge  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  Mr.  Adamson, 
leader  of  the  Labour  Party,  daring  him 
to  say  whether  his  ])arty  was  in  favour 
of  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Re- 
public. Mr.  Adamson  made  no  reply 
at  the  time.  subse(|uently.  the  party 
issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that,  un- 
der the  scheme  it  has  advanced  for  the 
solutioti  of  the  Irish  question,  the  Irish 
could  form  a  Republic  if  they  so  de- 
sired. A  conference  of  Labour  dele- 
gfates  from  all  over  Ireland  is  sitting  at 
Dublin.  This  Conference  has  adopted 
the  propr)sals  of  the  British  Labour 
I 'arty  for  a  settlement.  This  suggests 
—  ( 1 )  The  withdrawal  of  all  troops  from 
the  country;  (2)  the  summoning  of  a 
Constituent  Assembly  to  be  elected  on 
the  basis  of  pro[)ortional  representation, 
and  by  a  free  secret  vote;  (3)  the  draft- 
ing by  the  Assembly  of  a  constitution 
for  Ireland.  In  doing  this  two  condi- 
tions would  have  to  be  observed — pro- 
lecti<»n  of  minorities,  and  the  prevention 
of  Ireland  becoming  a  military  or  naval 
menace  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
railwaymen  having  refused  to  handle 
trains  loaded  with  war  material  for  the 
occupying  troops,  or  to  allow  policemen 
and  soldiers  to  travel  on  the  trains,  the 
Ciovenmient  threatens  to  close  the  rail- 
ways. In  some  parts  the  railwaymen 
have  been  dismissed,  and  their  places 
have  been  taken  by  soldiers.  The 
Labour    Conference    u'ldertook    to    sup- 
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port  the  railway  men  to  the  utmost 
should  they  decide  to  continue  their  pre- 
sent policy.  Meanwhile,  Sir  Hamar 
Greenwood  declares  that  the  military 
have  the  situation  well  in  hand,  a  state- 
ment hardly  borne  out  by  the  cables 
which  are  appearing  every  day  in  the 
newspapers. 

Real   Hope  of  Settlement. 

If  the  workers  of  Ireland  put  the 
cause  of  labour  before  all  else,  and  re- 
fuse to  allow  sectarianism  and  prejudice 
to  raise  their  heads,  then  the  present 
Conference  in  the  Irish  capital,  if  it 
reaches  agreement  on  the  matter,  is 
more  likely  to  solv%  the  problem  than 
any  other  assembly.  The  recent  muni- 
cipal elections  have  shown  the  strength 
of  the  labour .  vote,  and  if  workers 
throughout  Ireland  approve  the  pro- 
posals of  their  delegates  at  Dublin,  they 
could  carry  them  through  in  the  face  of 
Ulster  and  Sinn  Fein  opposition.  The 
"only  hope  of  ending  war  in  the  world 
lies  in  the  refusal  of  the  workers  to  be 
used  as  cannon  fodder  in  the  settlement 
of  diplomatic  quarrels,  and  the  only 
hope  of  settling  the  Irish  problem  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  determination  of  the 
workers  to  end  the  present  state  of  dead- 
lock without  reference  to  the  desires  of 
Sinn  Feiners  or  Carsonites.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  verify  the  following 
figures,  which  were  given  in  a  Sydney 
paper  recently ;  but,  if  true,  they  are  very 
significant.  '  According  to  it  the  emi- 
grants from  Ulster,  during  the  last  quar- 
ter, totalled  17.096;  from  Connaught, 
563;  from  Leinster,  369:  and  from 
Munster,  269.  It  may  be.  of  course, 
that,  whilst  the  British  Government  will 
issue  passports  to  Ulstermen,  it  refuses 
'.hem  to  Irishmen  from  the  other  pro- 
vinces. 
Mr.  Hughes  Publicly  Recants!        '"^ 

"  If  Germany  is  prepared  to  buy  our 
v/ool  at  a  satisfactory  price,"  said  Mr. 
Hughes  in  the  House  on  November  10th. 
"  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  sell."  Can  this 
be  the  man  who  has  so  often  and  so 
vehemently  declared  that  never  would  he 
agree  to  the  resumption  of  trade  with 
Germany?  The  only  reason  why  we 
should  not  sell  is  because  Mr.  Hughes, 


by  regulation,  has  absolutely  prohibited 
trade  with  Germany.  Not  only  has  he 
forbidden  anything  being  sold  to  Ger- 
many, or  being  bought  from  her,  but  he 
does  not  even  allow  individuals  to  send 
food  to  the  country  as  a  gift.  Such  re- 
lief presents  may  not  be  sent  direct,  but 
must  go  through  certain  approved  chan- 
nels. Mr.  Hughes  has,  of  course,  made 
a  frightful  mess  of  the  wool  business, 
and  would  now  eagerly  welcome  any- 
one who  would  purchase  any  of  it,  no 
matter  if  that  person  ^lappened  to  be  a 
German,  about  whose  blood-stained 
hand  he  had  so  much  to  say  a  while 
back.  No  doubt  he  will  keep  up  the 
pretence,  that  we  can  sell  to  Germany 
and  not  buy  from  her,  for  some  time 
longer,  although  his  sudden  discovery 
that  we  should  sell  wool- to  her  must  soon 
be  followed  by  the  discovery  that  we 
must  purchase  supplies  from  her,  in  or- 
der to  enable  her  to  buy  our  wool.  The 
sooner  he  abandons  the  stupid  policy, 
which  Australia  alone  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  world  has  been  made  to 
adopt,  the  better;  but  for  him  to  calmly 
announce  that  he  sees  no  reason  why 
his  own  regulations  prohibiting  trade 
with  Germany  should  be  observed  is, 
indeed,  a  rich  joke. 

The  Stupidity  of  Cutting  Off  One's  Nose. 

x'\s  I  pointed  out.  when  he  first  began 
to  shout  his  war  cry,  "  No  trade  with 
Germany,"  it  is  not  Germany,  but  Aus- 
tralia who  gets  hurt.  The  Germans,  if 
they  need  wool,  bujr- it  from  England, 
and  if  it  is  sold  at  a  higher  price  than 
the  British  Government  paid  Australia 
for  it.  our  growers  get  half  the  profit. 
If  they  were  able  to  sell  direct,  there 
would  be  no  middleman,  and  they  would 
get  all  the  purchase  money.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  certain  products  now 
reaching  Australia  necessarily  contain 
more  than  the  permitted  5  per  cent,  of 
German  material,  for  it  can  be  obtained 
nowhere  else.  The  European  exporter, 
who  cares  to  make  a  declaration  that 
they  do  not,  secures  an  Australian  sale 
which  his  more  honest  competitor  loses. 
But  the  Australian  purchaser,  instead  of 
being  able  to  buy  direct,  and  thus  get 
the  advantage  of  the  exchange,  has  to 
purchase  through  a  middleman   who  has 
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secured  tliat  aclvantajje.  and  adds  on  a 
further  profit  for  himself.  To  cut  off 
one's  nose  to  spite  one's  face  is  a  mighty 
fooh'sh  policy,  hut  Mr.  Ilup^hes.  think- 
\\\^  it  was  j)<)litically  a*  popular  thing  to 
do.  did  not  hesitate  to  chop  off  Aus- 
tralia's nose,  to  help  win  an  election.  It 
is  astonishing^'  how  rapidly  the  slump  in 
wool,  which  brings  with  it  the  need  for 
finding  new  purchasers  somewhere  and 
somehow,  has  converted  the  bitterest 
ricrmaii  haters  into  advocates  for  the 
speedy  resumption  nf  trnd.-  wifh  flu- 
hatedHun!  » 
Banks  Shut   Down. 

The  present  money  stringency  is  said 
to  he  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Austra- 
lian I'.anks.  having  no  funds  in  Engand, 
are  therefore  unable  to  help  their  client*- 
to  make  the  n«^essary  payments  in  that 
country  for  goods  fnirchased  there.  The 
result  of. this  rcKisal  to  advance  money 
in  London  against  goods  shipped,  or  to 
be  shi|)ped,  to  the  order  of  Australian 
firms,  lias  brought  about  a  situation  ap- 
proaching financial  panic.  It  has  forced 
merchants  holding  large  stocks  here  to 
realise  these,  often  At  a  loss,  and  has 
curtailed  the  jnuchasing  power  of  some 
o-f  the  largest  buyers.  The  people  bene- 
fH.  and.  from  their  point  of  view,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  banks  is  to  be  applauded. 
Prices  are  falling  rapidly  because,  ow- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  realising  on  the 
goods  they  hold,  merchants  are  forced 
to  throw  them  on  tlie  market,  even  at 
great  loss.  The  same  thing  is  going  on 
all  over  the  worW.  It  began  in  Japan, 
extended  to  America,  then  to  England, 
and  has  now  come  to^Australia.  The 
inabilitv  of  Australian  merchants  to  pur- 
chase goods  in  England  necessarily  af- 
fects English  manufacttirers  already  hit 
bv  the  flerreasing  ahilily  f)f  the  English 
people  to  buy.  As  a  result,  factories 
arc  becoinine  idle,  and  tmemployment  is 
extending.  In  factories,  which  the  war 
has  largeh  helped  to  bring  info  being 
here,  the  icducfioii  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  Australians,  and  fhe  lack  of 
foreign  orders,  arc  already  having  their 
effect,  and  the  wholesale  unemployment 
is  ineyitnblr. 
A  Bad  Timo  Ahead. 

The  banker  and  the  financier  may  be 
able  to  explain  the  position,  but  the  man 


in  the  .>>iieet  is  frankly  bewildered.  He 
knows  til  at  a  few  months  ago  Australian 
banks  had  at  least  £40.000,000  lying  in 
London,  and  that  still  more  recently  the 
British  ( ,ovemmcnt  paid  over  £7.300.000, 
being  an  instalment  of  Australia's  share 
in  the  profits  on  wool  sales,  which  money 
must  necessarily  have  remained  in  Eng- 
laufl,  to  the  credit  of  the  banks  which 
paid  it  out  here  to  the  lucky  growers. 
Ye^  suddenly,  he  is  informed  that  all 
these  millions  have  vanished,  and  Aus- 
tralia has  no  money  at  all  in  London ! 
It  is.  to  say  the  least  of  it,  mysterious. 
Is  he  not  justified  in  thinkings  that  there 
may  be  some  other  reason  for  the  action 
of  the  banks  than  lack  of  funds  in  Eng- 
land? Whatever  the  compelling  cause, 
i^  is  clear  that,  had  this  action  not  1)een 
taken,  t'lc  orgy  of  spending  would  have 
continued  uninfcrruptcdly.  Some  time 
or  other  prices  had  to  drop,  and  the  re- 
fusal to  give  credit  has  merely  hastened 
that  fall.  Merchant*;,  who  gambled  on  tlif 
continuation  of  high  prices,  collected 
heavy  stocks,  and  gave  heavy  orders, 
are  going  to  be  badly  squeezed.  In 
judging  these  people,  we  must  not 
forget  that  they  orrlered  very  heavily 
on  the  assumption  that  manufacturers 
at  home  wouln  not  be  able  to  supply 
promptly.  Instead,  the  goods  ordered 
have  come  forward  with  altogether  un- 
anticipated celerity,  with  the  result  that 
merchants  find  it  necessary  to  finance 
far  more  heavy  purchases  than  they  had 
made  allowance  for. 
Financial   Genius  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Hughes  uj)set  Mr.  Watt,  and  in- 
duced his  resignation  by  reversing  the 
latter's  policy  concerning  wool,  a  policy 
which  had  been  agreed  ujion  by  the  Gov- 
ernment before  the  Treasurer  left  for 
London.  Mr.  Watt  had  arranged  for  a 
cash  payment  in  London  on  account  of 
wool -profits,  of  about  £1^,000,000  dur- 
ing this  year;  but  Mr.  Hughes  suddenly 
jumped  in  with  an  entirely  new  proposal 
which  has  had  disastrous  results.  It  is 
worth  quoting  his  sapient  remarks  on 
the  financial  .situation  at  the  time,  as  it 
caimot  but  give  us  confidence  iti  his 
guidance  of  the  Commonwealth  in  this 
exceedingly  difficult  time!  After  re- 
ferring to  Japan's  difficulties,  owing  to 
her   having   no    funds    in    Great    Britain 
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and  other  countries  where  she  wished 
to  purchase  g-oods,  the  Prime.  Minister 
went  on  to  say :  "  Conditions  in  Aus- 
tralia are  the  exact  opposite  of  those  in 
Japan,"  and  told  of  the  huge  sums  lying 
to  Australia's  credit  in  London.  "  To 
brinor  to  Australia  this  accumulation  of 
money,"  he  said,  "  presents  the  very 
greatest  difficulties,  and  the  greater  the 
accumulation,  the  greater  the  difficulties. 
How  great  the  accumulation  of  Austra- 
lian money  in  England  is,  and  is  likely 
to  be  during  the  next  twelve  months,  can 
be  gatherec^  from  the  following  figures: 

Estimated  amount  of  money  now 
lying  in  London  on  Australian 
account  on  short  bill £40,000,000 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports 
for  12  months  ending  June  30, 
1921,  at  present  rate 65,887,000 

Australia's  share  of  profits  to  ac- 
crue in  London  on  wool  to  be 
sold,  say 30,000,000 

Increased  value  of  Australian  wool 
clip  for  season  1920-21,  com- 
pared with  present  apnraised 
basis  of  value '.    . .    ..     40,000,000 

Total £175,887,000 

Of%  this  total,  there  may  be,  say, 
£40.000.000  to  be  paid  in  England  for 
interest  on  loan  money,  public  and  pri- 
vate;'' Therefore,  he  anticipated  an  ac- 
cumulation of  Australian  monev  in  Lon- 
don of  no  less  than  £135,000,000,  and 
the  difficulty  of  transferring  this  huge 
sum  to  Australia  worried  him  exceed- 
ingly. \ 

Where  Are  Our  Credits? 

It  was  apparently  with  the  object  of 
getting  some  of  it  here  instead  of  in 
London,  that  he  devised  his  fatal  scheme 
for  dealing  with  vv^ool.  Declaring  it  dis- 
astrous to  have  sales -of  Australian  wool 
proceeding  simultaneously  in  London, 
on  the  Continent,  in  America,  and  in 
Australia,  he  proposed  that  the  British 
Government  should  be  asked  to  suspend 
sales  in  London  of  the  1920-21  clip  to 
give  Australia  a  clear  run.  The  auction 
sales  here  have,  however,  been  a  larnent- 
able  failure,  the  bottom  having  fallen 
ouf  of  the  wool  market.  The  chief 
reason  for  the  failure  of  the  wool 
auctions  here  is  undoubtedly  the  un- 
certainty that  exists  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  British  Government  con- 
cerning the  3.000,000  bales  of  wool  (one 


and  a-half  years'  clip)  it  has  in  stock. 
If  it  places  them  on  the  market,  prices 
will  fall  tremendously,  and  until  they 
know  what  is  going  to  be  done  with 
these  3,000,000  bales,  can  we  wonder 
that  buyers  hold  oft,  and  refuse  to  com- 
mit themselves  in  Australia?  What  has 
happened  to  the  £40,000,00  in  London 
on  short  bill,  and  to  .the  £30,000,000, 
Australia's  share  on  the  profits  on 
former  wool  sales  ?  Mr.  Hughes 
stated,  seven  months  ago,  that  the 
£40,000.000  would  have  to  be  paid 
over  as  interest  on  loan  money, 
public  and  , private,  by  the  end  of  June 
next  year.  To  date,  therefore,  only 
£20,000,000  of  it  should  have  been  so 
expended.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be 
altogether  a  credit  of  some  £50,000,000 
in  favour  of  Australia  in  London.  Even 
if  his  assumed  profit  of  £30,000,000  was 
100  per  cent,  too  high,  there  ought  still 
to  be  £35,000,000  to  our  credit  in  Eng- 
land. Is  it  there,  or,  if  not,  where  is 
it? 

Mr.   Mahon  Expelled. 

Had  Mr.  Hughes  accepted  Mr.  Max- 
well's suggestion,  and  agreed  that  no 
Nationalist  should  oppose  any  Labour 
nominee  for  Kalgoorlie — other  than  Mr. 
Mahon — he  would  have  convinced  the 
public  of  Australia  that  he  had  no  other 
motive  in  moving  the  expulsion  of  that 
member  than  a  desire  to  purge  Parlia- 
•ment  of  a  man  Whom  he  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  false  to  his  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  England.  As  it  is,  the 
majority  of  persons  impute  to  him  a 
greater  anxiety  to  secure  another  sup- 
porter, and  thus  render  himself  indepen- 
dent of  the  Country  Party,  than  a  desire 
to  vindicate  the  loyalty  of  Parliament  to 
the  throne.  The  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Hugn  Mahon 
were  as  follow.  On  Sunday,  November 
7,  he  was  the  chairman  at  a  great  gather- 
ing on  the  Richmond  Reserve,  which  had 
met  to  honour  the  memory  ftf  Alder- 
man McSweeney.  During  the  course  of 
his  address  Mr.  Mahon  is  reported  to 
have  descriDed  the  British  Empire  as  "  a 
bloody  and  accursed  Enipire,"  and  to 
hare  called  on  God  to  "  shake  its  founda- 
tions." For  these  "  seditious  and  dis- 
loyal utterances."  the  Prime  Minister 
inoved  that  Mr.  Mahon  be  expelled  from 
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the  House.  There  was  a  lonp  and  acri- 
monious debate — but  cursorily  reported 
in  the  papers — and  finally  Mr.  Iluphes' 
motion  was  carried  on  purely  party  lines. 
It  is  questionable  whether  Parliament  is 
a  right  body  to  deal  with  a  matter  which 
occurred  outside  the  House.  It  most 
certainly  ought  not  to  do  so  merely  on 
the  strength  oL  q,  newspaper  report  and 
the  affidavits  of  ncAvspapcr  reporters 
concerning  the  accuracy  of  a  few  phrases 
in  a  speech  divorced  altogether  from 
their  context. 
Should   Parliament  be  Judge  and  Jury? 

Whilst  a  member  is  dis(|ualified   from 
sitting  in  Parliament  if  he  has  been  con- 
victed for  any  oflFence  punishable  under 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  a 
State,   punishable   by    imprisonment    for 
one  vear  or  longer,  Parliament  does  not 
try  and  convict  the  oflfender.     That   is 
left    to   the    courts,    and    Mr.    Mahon's 
case   should  have  been   first   dealt   with 
in  that  way.     Mr.  Mahon  refused  to  de- 
fend himself,  and  his   failure  to  attend 
Parliament  and  face  the  music  has  pre- 
judiced   people   against   him.        Had   he 
chosen  himself  to  oppose  the  motion  for 
his  expulsion,  he  could  undoubtedly  have 
proved,  had  he  desired  to  do  so.  that  in 
his  speech,  he  was  not  dealing  with  the 
Empire  as  a  whole,  but  with  the  Irish 
administration.      According   to    a    fairly 
full  report  of  his  .speech,  after  referring 
to  the  statetncnt  in  the  papers  that  Mrs. 
McSweeney  had  sobbed  on  her  husba:ud's 
coffin,  he  said :  "  If  there  is  a  just  God 
in   Heaven,  those  sobs  will   reach  -^lini. 
and   will  one   day   swell   into   a  volume 
that   will  shake  the  foundations  of  this 
bloody  and  infamous  despotism."  There 
is   nothing   in   his   speech    anything   like 
as  disloyal  as  statements  that  have  been 
freely  made  by  members  of  the  British 
Parliament,    both    within    and     without 
the      w.tIIs      of      Westminster.  Had 

Mr.  Mahon 's  speech  been  reported 
in  cxlmso.  instead  of  parts  of 
it  beinu  published — with  the  object  of 
showini:  him  disloyal — it  is  probable  that 
he  would  never  have  beeti^cxpelled. 

Condemned  by   His   Political   Opponents. 

At  tlie  same  time,  no  man  who  has 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  is  help- 
ing to  e'^vem  part  of  the  King's  domain 
should  remain  in  Parliament  if  he  is  at 
heart  anxious  to  overthrow  the  Empire 


and  abolish  the  monarchy.  Like  the  Sinn 
Feiners  he  should  refuse  to  attend  Par- 
liament altogether.  That  lies,  of  course, 
with  the  man  him.self.  On  the  other 
baud,  if  a  man,  having  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  considers  that  his  views  do 
not  debar  him  from  sitting  in  the  House, 
he  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  fair  and  un- 
biased trial  should  certain  utterances  of 
his  cause  him  to  be  accused  of  disloyalty. 
If.  after  judicial  investigation,  disloyalty 
is  proved. then  he  has  obviously  broken  his 
oath  of  allegiance,  can  therefore  not 
retain  his  seat.  There  was  no  judicial 
enquiry  into  Mr.  Mahon's  case.  He  was 
condemned  by  his  political  opponents  on 
the  strength  of  a  newspaper  report,  sup- 
ported by  affidavits  of  reporters,  whose 
versions  are  not  textually  the  same.  The 
full  text  of  his  speech  was  not  read.  He 
was  condemned  in  absentia  on  altogether 
insufficient  data.  Had  he  been  proved 
disloyal  in  a  court  of  law,  his  expulsion 
would  have  been  entirely  right.  To 
eject  him  in  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
ejected  was  wrong. 

Commonwealth   v.   State. 

The  Industrial  Peace  Act.  which  has 
practically  superseded  the  Federal  .-Xr- 
bitration  Court,  has  quickly  brought 
trouble  to  Australia.  One  of  the  first 
tribunals  appointed  under  its  provisions 
was  charged  with  the  fixing  of  wages 
in  the  coal-  and  shale  industry.  It  not 
only  increased  the  wages  of  coal  miners 
in  Xew  South  Wales,  but  also  raised 
those  of  brown  coal  workers  in  Victoria. 
The  \'ictorian  Government,  when  the 
tribunal  was  formed,  protested  against 
its  dealing  with  brown  coal  workers  on 
the  ground  that  these  men  were  not 
really  coal  miners  at  all,  labouring  as 
they  did  at  an  open  cut  above  ground. 
Its  protests  were,  however.  iCTiored  by 
the  tribunal,  whose  award  increased  the 
wages  of  brown  coal  workers  from  135. 
a  day  to  16s.  6d.  The  State  Govern- 
ment refused  to  be  bound  by  the  award 
of  a  Federal  tribunal,  which  was  deal- 
ing with  coal  mining  proper,  and  had 
dragged  in  the  workers  at  MorweH.  in 
jipite  of  tlie  protests  made  by  the  Vic- 
torian Ministry.  The  question  goes  far 
beyond  that  of  wages.  It  raises  an  issue 
between  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
States.     The  miners,  by  insisting  on  the 
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award  being  carried  out  at  Morwell,  ea- 
list  the  Federal  Government  on  their 
side,  as  Mr.  Hughes  is  obHged  to  hasten 
to  the  support  of  his  latest  creation.  De- 
spite efforts  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
arrangement,  the  Morwell  men  have 
downed  tools,  and  the  coal  miners  at 
Wonthaggi  have  followed  suit.  This 
would,  after  all,  not  be  a  serious  mat- 
ter for  the  State  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  coal  miners  of  New  South 
Wales,_in  order  to  assist  their  fellows  in 
the  south,  propose  that  no  more  coal 
shall  be  mined  for  Victoria.  This 
means  that  industry  would  again  be 
paralysed  here,  railways  would  soon 
cease  to  run,  trams  would  stop,  and 
streets  would  be  in  darkness,  whilst 
thousands  of.  workers  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employment. 
A  Lesson  Victoria  Ought  to  Learn. 

The  Victorian  Government  contends 
that  brown  coal  workers  have  them- 
selves agreed  to  the  wages  fixed  by  a 
Wages  Board,  called  into  existence  at 
their  own  request,  and  that  this  fixed 
wage  ought  not  to  be  altered  by  any 
Federal  tribunal,  which  has  enquired  into 
the  conditions  of  the  black  coal  indus- 
try, but  not  into  those  of  the  brown  coal 
workings.  It  offers  to  reconstitute  the 
Wages  Board,  and  again  go  into  the 
question  of  wages,  but  altogether  refuses 
to  have  the  award  agreed  to  by  the  men 
arbitrarily  set  aside  by  a  Federal  tri- 
bunal, which,  itr  considers,  has  no  right 
to  interfere  in  an  industry  which  has 
no  resemblance  to  coal  mining  at  all. 
There  are  two  important  questions 
raised.  First,  does  the  mere  fact  of  a 
union  deciding  to  admit  as  members 
men  engaged  in  an  entirely  different  oc- 
cupation to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers entitle  such  men  to  the  benefits  of 
wage  increases  granted  to  the  rest  of 
the'  members  in  their  special  work? 
Second,  has  a  Federal  tribunal  the  right 
to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
States  ?  It  is  '  a  matter  for  the  tligh 
Court  to  decide,  and  the  action  of  the 
coal  miners  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
holding  a  pistol  to  the-  head  of  Victoria, 
as  thev  are  doing,  is  altogether  wrong, 
even  Mr.  Hughes  admits  that.  In  order 
to  try  and  make  people  believe  that  Vic- 


toria had  coal  mines  of  her  own,  the 
authorities  called  the  deposits  at  Mor- 
well "  brown  coal."  Had  they  been  con- 
tented to  call  it  lignite,  by  which  name 
It  is  known  in  Europe,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  public  would  not  have 
regarded  its  winning  as  any  more  related 
to  coal  mining  than  is  peat  cutting.  But 
the  present  trouble  is  only  another  ob- 
ject lesson  to  the  Government  and  people 
of  Victoria,  that,  as  long  as  they  rely 
solely  upon  coal,  or  any  material 
the  winning  of  which  demands 
thousands  of  workers,  to  supply 
the  motive  power  -^r  their  fac- 
tories, transport  and  light,  there  will  be 
constant  danger  of  complete  dislocation 
of  industry.  There  is  plenty  of  water 
going  to  waste  in  the  State,  which  could 
be  harnessed,  and  once  harnessed  would 
never  go  on  strike,  but  would  automati- 
cally continue  producing  the  power  needed 
to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  turning. 
Will  the  Government  ever  learn  the  les- 
sQn  the  last  few  years  have  been  trying 
so  hard  to  teach  ? 


NEW  ZEALAND  NOTES. 


The  new  Marriage  Bill,  directed 
against  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  has  been  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  penalty  to  be  imposed  on 
priests  who  may  impugn  the  validity  of 
marriages  not  consecrated  by  the  Church 
has  Ibeen  altered  to'  a  fine  only,  im- 
prisonment being  omitted. 

A  devastating  blight  has  come  upon 
the  orchards  of  the  North.  It  has  al- 
ready been  known  in  the  United  States 
under  the  name  of  "  fi reblight."  It  at- 
tacks apples,  pears,  ((uinces.  and  haw- 
thorn hedges.  Pears  have  suft'ered  mo.>t 
severely,  some  orchards  being  entirely 
ruined.  No  cure  is  known  except  the 
destruction  of  the  infected  branches  or 
whole  trees.  The  bacilli  are  generally 
introduced  to  the  blossoms  by  insects. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  spread  of  the 
disease  should  be  checked  bv  the  mark- 
ing out  of  a  safety  belt  some  miles  wide, 
after  the  manner  of  fire-stops  in  big 
forests.  Within  this  belt,  none  of  the 
trees    liable    to    infection    would    be    al- 
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lowed  to  blossom.  However,  those  re- 
sponsible did  not  choose  to  take  swch  a 
drastic  step  until  the  necessity  was 
clearly  proved^  and  for  the  present  sea- 
son, the  blossoniin},'  is  over.  It  is  ex- 
pected that,  if  any  such  courae  is  de- 
cided upon,  the  orchardists  whose  trees 
or  crdps  an-  destroyed  will  be  compen- 
sated bv  tlu"  Government. 

The  most  serious  combat  of  the  Par- 
liamentarv  session  was  wacfed  around 
one  of  the  fundamental  labour  prob- 
lems of  to-day.  .Are  euilds  to  receive 
any  recoj^nition  under  the  arbitratimi 
laws?  ^  Arc  their  delejG^ates  to  be  al- 
lowed to  api)ear  before  the  Arbitration 
Board,  when  their  interests  are  not  ade- 
quately represented  by  either  the  unions 
or  the  employers'  or^'anisations?  Judije 
.Striiit^er.  of  tlie  Court,  thinks  the  p[uilds 
should  be  represented.  The  question 
came  before  him  on  an  api)!ication  from 
clerks  of  the  freezincf  companies  in 
Christchurch.  who  had  formed  a  guild 
with  their  employers.  The  Government 
introduced  a  l>ill  to  grive  effect  to  tlie 
Judi^'c's  recomtncndation.  The  Labour 
members  of  the  House  vi|G:(^rously  op- 
posed the  innovation,  declaring  that  it 
would  be  a  death-blow  to  unionism.  It 
is,  perhaps,  natural  that  Labour  leaders 
whose  minds  have  been  centred  for  years 
on  the  contest  for  power,  should  be 
blind  to  the  eminent  value  of  co-opera- 
tive guilds,  l)ut  it  is  a  depU)rable  fact 
of  the  times  that  no  worker  can  .seek 
a  basis  of  friendly  co-operation  ^vith  his 
emplover  without  risking  the  accusation 
of  "  scabbing." 

The  new  Education  law  ^provides  that 
no  Government  scholarships  are  hence- 
forth to  be  held  by  ptipils  atteufjing 
private  or  denominational  .schools.  An- 
other clause  raises  the  age  for  com- 
pulsory attendance  to  \S  in  certain  cascS 
— for  instance,  when  a  pupil  has  not 
passed  the  sixth  standard  examination. 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  .Arbitration  Court  has  ordered 
the  pavnient  of  an  additional  9/-  per 
week  bonus.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
will  cost  employers  throuehout  the  Do- 
minion an  additional  £2,000.000  per  an- 
num. 


WEST  AUSTRALIAN  NOTES. 


1  f  the  Treasurer  repeats  a  few  times 
his  deficit  of  i  128.728  for  October,  he 
will  be  woefully  out  of  his  reckoning  at 
the  end  of  the  financial  year.  Mr. 
Mitchell  budgeted  for  a  deficit  of 
£400.000,  and  scorned  the  necessity  of 
further  taxation.  Yet  the  accumulated 
deficit  is  n<-aring  £4.500.000.  T1-  ^<:it6 
trafling  cncerns  are   showing  c  r- 

able  losses  month  after  month.  The 
whole  financial  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  drift  and  shallow  '^'>- 
timism. 

The  expectations  of  the 'pearl-fishers 
at  Rroonie  for  a  sanitation  of  their  in- 
dustry have  not  been  realised.  Shell 
still  yields  only  £190  per  ton.  yet  the 
cost  of  getting  it  is  anywhere  between 
£220  to  £250  per  ton.  according  to  the 
catch  of  the  boats.  Improvements  is  ex- 
pected from  a  proposal  now  on  foot  to 
form  a  company,  which  is  to  assume 
control  of  the  whole  output — quasi 
corner  the  shell — and  to  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  mother-of-pq§rl  goods 
and  buttons  in  .Australia. 

In  the  way  of  reducing  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  Pei^h  City  Council  has  done  a 
sensible  thing  by  starting  an  "  open  " 
street  market  for  vegetables,  fruits,  eggs, 
meat,  poultry,  etc.  There  the  public  can 
buy  direct  from  the  producers,  who  back 
their  carts  against  the  pavement.  The 
middle-man  is  .shut  out. 

Parliament  has  assented  to  most  of 
the  157  clauses  of  a  comprehensive  new 
-Factories  and  Shops  Bill,  designed  to 
improve  considerably  the  lot  of  em- 
ployees and  small  shopkeepers.  The  late 
sho|)ping  night  has  been  entirely  abol- 
ished. .Ml  shops  must  close  at  1  p.m. 
one  day  in  the  week,  to  be  agreed  upon 
bv  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  dis- 
trict. All  .shops  must  be  registered,  but 
AsiaWls.  .Africans  and  Polynesians  (with 
the  exceptions  of  Jews,  no  matter  what 
their  country  of  birth)  are  ineligible  for 
registration  as  either  shopkeepers  or  as- 
sistants. Women  must  not  be  employed 
within  six  weeks  before  or  after  con- 
finement. 
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^ 


Oh,   wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.  -BURNS 


English  cartooliists  are  chieny  coii^ 
cerned  with  the  Irish  question,  and  with 
the  trouhle  in  the  coal-mining  industry. 
Across  the  Channel,  however,  Russian 
and  Polish  affairs  are  the  favourite  suh- 
ject  for  caricatures.  The  German  artists, 


as  was  lo  Ijc  expLcled,  view  the  whole 
matter  very  cynically.  The  cartoon  in 
Kladderadatsch  reproduced  on  this  page 
is  typical  of  many  others,  and  shows  the 
u^^imiformed  negro  serviter  handing 
th^Wply  from  Lenin  to  France  and  Bri- 
tain, concerning  the  proposal  of  the 
Entente  to  interfere  in  the  Polish  settle- 
ment. 

The  Italian  //  Travaso  shows  France 
putting  Poland  as  a  sentinel  on  the  East-* 


Kladderadatsch.  [Berlin. 

SHOCKING. 

(Lenin    has   bluntly   declined    the  int.2rVention 

of  the  Entente  in   the  trouble  with  Poland). 


I  Brooklyn. 


TOO    TIHKD     iO    Fir.  II  r 


H^S?N 

/^ 

u" 

L^^'il 

\mA 

^vJ^ 

i/i 

L 

/o 

II  2'ravaso.} 


THii    BKAK    AND    THK    SKNTINEL,. 
An   Illustrated   Fable. 


[Rome. 
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TUB     USELKS8     BOI^SHKVIST     HrRrxi 
BOSINKSS 

m"  .N'nViSnJ";;-.  'Rh;r,;rrr  ''•••-<^— ^?' 


of 


/?«e.] 


ANGLING? 


[Danville. 


..ai. 


IMI'OUT    OK    ]>UTCH     HIORUFNGS    INTO 

GKRMANY    IX)Rltn»I>KN. 
"  IX)n't    smoll    it.    nui'arn 
for   !i    wo.ok    stnniarb." 


Ill  frontier  of  Germany,  and  depicts 
the  fate  which- overtook  the  unfortunate 
wafchtnan. 

Fkfore  .America  came  in.  there  were 
plenty  of  cartoons  showing  Uncle  Sam 
"  Too  Proud  X\$  Fight."  The  Brook- 
lyn Citizen  now 'retaliates  with  a  cartoon 
in  which  the  Allies  arc  .shown  as  being 
"Too  Tired  to  L'ight."  Russia,  in  the 
background,  is  carrying  Poland  awav. 


It    Is    too    BtronK 


JUST    ONK    MORK    SPREE    HI 

COUNTRY    «:OES    DRY 


IE 


.V< 7.r;.T;.f»/f,  r.)  [ZurlohT 

UAR.M     ml;    NCrr-lLL    NOT    HARM    YOU. 

Mariannr  :    "  I    would    like    to    remime    reln- 
<-•'    with    you,    Fritz,    hut    I    '  that    If   I   do 

will    only    bpKui    troubli 

i'l.lTZ:        ••      f      ....I,  ■•         .,,(..  J         1,,^,  ,„,;y       Q„p        gof^jj 

arm   and  k.      Wlion    I   hepin    to   Rr>t 

l»CttOr    I    ^         .  ;  l.ntv    t.i    4l.<    wirliroit    fight- 

ing you." 
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^1^^ 


Kladderadutsch.  [Berlin. 

Lloyo  Gkougb:  "I  think  it  is  now  time  for 
me  to  cut  the  rope  whicli  binds  me  to  the  rash 
Mlllerand." 

La  Victoire  depicts  Poland  rising  from 
the  tomb,  and  quotes  Millerand's  state- 
ment that  France  would  not  permit  her 
to  re-enter  it.  All  the  same,  there  has 
been  no  suggestion  that  the  Allies  are 
prepared  to  give  Poland  military  aid. 
should  the  Bolshevik  forces  again  invade 
le  country. 


De  Amsterdammer.l  lAnistei' 

MiLLERAND    ( to    Lloyd    GenvKG    and    Gi' 
"  Come    into    my    boat.       I    think   you    ouglit   to 
fisli  in  tliese  Russian  waters."  *- 


%Mti' 


^  m,^y    A/ 


Simplicissimus.'\  [Munich. 

THE    POLI^I    POODLE. 

Kirk  at  him,  doggie.      He  f-nn't  touch  J'OU." 


AN 


,.re  Jakob.]  i.-Muttgart. 

THE    TERROR    OF    VERSAILLES. 
A  colossus  with  feet  of  clay. 


Netca.'i 

"  AMERICANISED.- 
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l)r   Hurler.]  I  ( 'ajn-ln\s  n. 

WHAT    HOLDS    fHAl    BACK? 
John    Bull    (to    Erin):    "Oh,    were    we    but 
alone  I" 

The  export  of  he^^in,J,^s  from  Jlolland 
to  Germany  lias  been  forbidden.  This 
prohibition  furnishes  Dc  Amstcrdammcr 
with  an  idea  for  a  cartoon  reproduced 
on  paj^e  700. 


THIC    IRISH    VENTRHvOQUIST 


Nehelspallcr  graphically  shows  how 
impossible  it  is  for  Germany  to  I  arm 
France,  even  if  she  desired  to  do  so. 

The  German  papers  are  very  ton  !  of 
suijjjcstin.u;  that  there  is  no  longer  com- 
plete harmony  between  I'^rance  and 
Qrcat  Britain,  and  also  show  them- 
selves very  bitter  against  France. 

A  few  belated  cartoons  in  the  Lniied 
States  deal  with  the  Senate's  trealment 

of     tlv     T'.  ■•!.•■■     Tr,.M^. 


Kvntnp   Till- graph. \  ^  (I>iibllii. 

"THK     OLD     MAN     OF     THE     KEA." 

Carbon  :    "  I   will   l>e   loy.J— «vrn   If   I   have    to 
wreck   the   Empire." 

John     niM.i, :     "Well,    vnu've    made    a    start. 
Heard  from  B«lfajit  lately?" 


Star.'i  [Liondon 

The    Oovernment    propcises    to    enrol    "  wollAJia- 

poBed    persons "    In    Ireland. 
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MEN   OF   MARK. 

SIR    HERBERT   SAMUEL    AND   THE   NEW 

PALESTINE.' 


"  Difficulties  are  my  element,"  said  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  shortly  after  his  appoint- 
ment as  High  Commissioner  for  Pales- 
tine. His  fellow  Zionists  were  enter- 
taining him  at  a  banquet.  Mostly  the 
speeches  were  of  congratulation  and  re- 
joicing at  the  consummation  of  the  long- 
cnerished  desire  of  Jewry.  But  the 
difficulties  were  not  forgotten.  The 
material  tasks  were  large  enough — to  re- 
claim a  desert,  and  to  make  trees  grow 
from  stone,  as  the  chairman  of  the  ban- 
quet put  it — but  "the  task  of  reconciling 
the  conflicting  human  elements  was  even 
greater.  There  had  been  riots  in  Jeru- 
salem in  April. .  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan inhabitants  were  showing  in  vio- 
lent manner  their  anger  at  the  proposal 
to  make  Palestine  again  "  a  national 
home  for  the  Jewish  people."  Difficul- 
ties have  arisen,  too,  among  the  Jews 
themselves — in  getting  the  right  class  of 
immigrants,  in  harmonising  the  ideals  of 
modern  Americans  with  medieval  Poles, 
in  overcoming  the  opposition  of  those 
Jews  who  believe  that  the  establishment 
of  a  "  national  home "  will  prejudice, 
rather  than  improve,  their  relations  with 
the  peoples  among  (v'hom  they  now  dwell. 

"  Difficulties  there  will  be,"  said  Sir 
Herbert,  "  but  after  25  years  in  British 
politics,  and  seven  years  in  the  Cabinet, 
"i  can  assure  you  that  difficulties  are  niy 
element."  It  was  a  privilege,  not  a  sacri- 
fice, for  him  to  give  up  the  assurance 
of  prosperity  and  success  in  Britain  for 
the  risks  and  harassing  problems  of  Pal- 
estine. Perhaps,  he  said,  the  best  reward 
.of  one  duty  accomplished  was  the  taking 
on  of  another. 

"  Confident  of  his  aim,  master  of  him- 
self and  his  materials,  secure  in  his  opin- 
ion, inflexible  in  purpose — a  splendidly 
efficient  instrument."  such  was  the  Her- 
bert Samuel  of  1908,  according  to  the 
description  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner.  Mr. 
Gardiner  had  no  hesitation  in  predicting 
a  great  career  for  the  young  Jew,  though 
probably  he  did  not  foresee  that  in  the 


following  year  Mr.  Samuel  would  enter 
Cabinet — the  first  "  synagogue  "  Jew  to 
attain  ministerial  office  in  Britain.  Mr. 
Gardiner  was  not  in  love  with  the  char- 
acter he  was  describing.  He  concluded 
his  eulogy  with  the  words,  "  but  never 
an  inspiration."  Mr.  .Samuel  conveyed 
no  impression  of  enthusiasm.  He  was 
"  as  free  from  passion  as  an  oyster." 
But  he  was  absolutel)'  efficient  and  ex- 
ceedingly masterful.  I^v  the  way  of  il- 
lustration, one  may  take  an  incident 
from   Mr.   Gardiner's  delightful   sketch: 

At  an  Eighty  Club  dinner  not  long  ago 
I  was  seated  beside  the  chairman,  who  chanced 
to  be  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel.  As  invariably 
happens  at  Eighty  Club  functions,  there  was 
an  abundance  of  men  ready  to  talk,  for  poli- 
tical speaking  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  club. 
The  names  were  put  down  in  order,  and 
handed  to  the  chairman.  He  took  them,  and, 
turning  to  me,  said,  "  You  will  speak."  I  re- 
plied that  I  had  no  intention  of  speaking. 
"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Samuel,  "  you  must 
saeak."  And  he  inserted  my  name  high  up 
on  the  list.  I  laughed,  and  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  my  pen  through  the  name. 
He  smiled,  took  up  his  pen,  and  restored  it. 
"  I  am  serious,"  I  said.  "  So  am  I,"  he  re- 
plied. When  the  list  was  exhausted  as  far  as 
my  name,  I  said,  "  Please  pass  my  name." 
Without  turning,  he  announced  me  to  follow. 
And  I  obeyed. 

I  do  not  mention  this  incident  in  any  spirit 
of  retaliation,  but  because  it  illustrates  the 
character  of  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  better  than 
anything  I  can  recall.  He  is  implacable  and 
masterful — a  man  clothed  in  a  suit  of  impene- 
trable mail.  Argument  is  wasted  on  him.  En- 
treaty breaks  helplessly  at  the  foot  of  his 
frozen  purpose.  He  hears  your  arguments 
with  a  polite  air  of  liaving  heard  all  of  them 
from  the  beginning,  and  found  them  worth- 
less. He  listens  to  your  appeals  with  the  chill 
calm  of  an  iceberg.  It  would  be  easier,  I 
think,  to  extract  tears  from  the  Cromwell 
statue  than  to  extract  from  Mr.  Samuel  a  con- 
cession which  he  did  not  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  Samuel  is  the  pattern  for  the  ad- 
vice given  by  one  of  the  Rothschilds: 
"  Concentration  is  the  one  road  to  suc- 
cess in  business.  Stick  to  brewing,  and 
you  will  be  the  first  brewer  in  London. 
Take  up  banking,  shipping,  commerce, 
and  your  name  will  soon  appear  in  the 
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Gazette" — nu ming  the  list  of  bankrupts. 
He  has  the  ji  >A-er  of  ■  tration,  and 

with  it  that  \oracitms  ..,  ,.-:.:c  for  detail 
work  which  i>  characteristic  of  his  peo- 
"  The  uenius  of  the  Jew  is  the 
L  im.s  for  .taking  infuiite  pains,"  says 
\' :.  <  lardiner,  and: 

Samuel's  faculty  for  mastering  ddail 
•  .  •  •  •  •.  Hill,  which  Mr. 
il  ciilirily  lo  his 
hands.  No  miit<  humaiic  measure  has  ever 
liri'ii  before  I'arhamciit.  and  certainly  Parlia- 
ment never  saw  a  measure  more  ably  handled, 
!     '       1  the  Hou^o  and  in  Committee.    It  was 

\Av  U)  liiiil  a  tlaw  in  the  workmanship, 
and  Mr.  Sanui'l'>  skill  in  committee  won  the 
rare  dictinction  ot  a  dinner  in  honour  of  his 
success.  It  was  thosucccss  o(  one  who  has  in 
remarkable  comliination  the  suainlcr  in  tnodo, 
and  tlie  fortitcr  in  re.  He  is  thric«-  armed,  for 
he    adds    to    kmnvledjje  tiess    and 

blamrUss  temper.     It  is  ii  ■.  ■  trip  him 

up,  either  in  fact  or  in  feeling.  He  has  the 
enormous  advantat;e  of  always  knowing;  more 
about  his  subject  tlian  his  opponent,  and  that 
is  '    aid    to    c"    •        ■       -    of    temper. 

"Ti  ■    two  ways  ■  ig  men."  said 

Disraeli  in  one  of  his  novels.  "  Either  you 
must  l>c  superior  to  them  or  despise 'them." 
Mr.  Samuel  has  adopted  the  l)etter  way.  .  .  . 
If  '  not  .<iay  much.  He  is  quiet  and  un- 
nl>t;  s  the  talk  wanders  on  aroun<l  him. 

Then,  .it  the  perfectly  chosen  moment  he  in- 
terposes with  chill  incisiveness  and  enormous 
Kravity,  and  you  feel  that  an  end  has  come 
to  the  vapourinRs  of  irresponsible  frivolity. 
Prrhajis  you  feel  that  the  incisiveness  i| 
and  tb  '  sive ;  but 

^  not  <l;  .     A  keen 

blade  itas  been  suddenly  run  through  a  bag 
of  idle  wind.     .     .     . 

I    have  been   told  bv  one  who  was  a  com- 

f    his    in   c)   ■  ■■        ■      ■        his    favourite 

.<-nt   was  p<  ;.  when  other 

''>ss  were  reading  liallantvne.  he  was  reading 
I5luc    Book*       T*''>r    !i"iM.    Iti.!.  I  .!     i.n.-    (-,11    i-..ii. 

ceivc  no 

"  ^'^>1ltll  <>t  roM  li.  lit  ai.d  wliereni 

He  dtcitnt  of  payiuin  an<l  "  n — " 

no  time  when  he  cherished  a  sentiment,  or 
coquette*!  with  an  illusion. 

Perhaps  Mr,  Gardiner  was  right,  lie 
certainly  wrote  with  sincerity.  Httt  there 
are  men  who  devrl(»p  from  a  youth  of 
dour,   colrl    prosfncvs   to   a    i  age 

warnierl  with  the  giow  oi  :...:.  ..a  en- 
thusia.'^ins  Herbert  Samticl  certainly 
<'"cins  now  to  cherish  n  sentiment  for 
/ion.  The  opponents  of  7  ■  n  would 
'  vi'tt  <nv  tli.it  he  is  oixni  ^  with  an 
i 'i;  Doe.s   someone    suggest    mere 

'  ;fioii  .Ts  his  motive?  Then 

Aj  ...  ..  ..i- enilni  t'.Tsm  for  the  cause 

of  other  small  nation^  that  arc  less  in 
favour  with  the  powers  that  be?  Dur- 


ing the  war  he  supported  the  cause  of 
disloyal  Ireland.  He.  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  (ierman -hater,  conscriptionist, 
proclaimed  openly  that  British  mis- 
gcJX'crnmeiit  was  responsible  for  Ireland's 
hostility  .ind  rebellion.  Writing  in  The 
Nczi'  Suiu.^man  in  l-ebruary,  1917,  he 
contrasted  the  loyalty  of  India  and  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  with  the  condition 
of  Ireland : 

One  part  of  the  Empire  alone  offers  a  con- 
trast. In  one  only  has  there  been  a  deliber- 
ate withholding  of  support.  In  one  only  has 
there  been  armed  rebellion  needing  the  des- 
I'atch  of  troops  from  B:  r  its  suppres- 

sion.    It   is  not  a  merc^  cnce.     It   is  a  ' 

plain  case  of  effect  following  cause,  that  the 
only  spot  where  England  has  suffered  serious 
embarrassment  is  that  in  which  she  has  failed 
to  be  true  to  her  own  principles  of  Imperial 
rule,  and  has  persisted  in  governing  a  Euro- 
pean peo|)le  against  its  will.  .  .  .  The 
world  observed  the  spectacle- of  a  British  Gov- 
ernment, declaring,  and  sincerely  declaring, 
that  it  was  en  '  ir  for  tl         '     of  the 

freedom  of  sn  .ities.  oi  divert 

a  part  of  its  armies  to  suppress  a  rising  on  be- 
half of  the  freedom  of  the  small  nationality 
which  was  nearest  to  its  own  shores,  and 
under  its  own  direct  control.  The  sympathy 
of  the  .American  democracy  was  in  some  de- 
gree alienated ;  a  hostile  Irish  vote  in  .Aus- 
tralia largely  contributed  to  the  defeat  there 
of  compulsory  service  in  the  war;  and  the 
German  Government,  in  its  diplomatic  Notes, 
was  able  to  point  to  Ireland,  with  more  plaus- 
ibility than  was  palntalilc.  as  a  case  in  which 
high  professions  did  not  square  with  practice. 

Devoted  to  his  official  duties.  Herbert 
.Samuel  has  nevertheless  found  time  to 
contribute  frc(|uently  to  the  English  and 
American  reviews.  His  articles  for  the 
most  part  reflect  the  prosaic  character 
attributed  to  him.  They  are  replete  with 
detail  and  careful  argument — dry  stutT, 
but  useful.  He  delights  to  tackle  such 
diflicult  problems  of  organisation  as  that 
of  a  Parliament  for  the  P.ritish  Empire. 
On  this  subject  be  has  written  much.  He 
is  not  concerned  with  theories  about  an 
ideal,  perfectly  centralised  government. 
He  goes  to  the  practical  issue  of  what 
is  possible  in  tin-  present  condition  of 
mind  of  the  peoples  of  P)ritain  and  the 
Dominions. 

.\ntonotnv  nui>!  be  preserved.  The 
Empire  could  nev(  r  have  lasted  till  now 
if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  con- 
tinue governing  it  from  Tx)ndon.  If  an 
Imperial  F\irlianient  h  called  together, 
it  must  be  a  purely  deliberative  body. 
Its   decisions   must   be   referred   to   the 
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local  governments,  with  requests  for 
enactments.  Even  in  the  matter  of  de- 
fence, whilst  an  Imperial  Parliament 
might  make  out  a  scheme  and  allocate  to 
each  of  the  Dominions  its  appropriate 
share  of  the  cost,  still  each  must  be  free 
tQ  vote  the  money  or  to  decline  to  vote 
it.  Uniformity  would  indeed  be  sacrificed 
if  one  of  the  Dominions  rejected  the 
scheme;  the  other  States  might  think 
themselves  unfairly  used;  but  it  would 
be  left  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
to  bring  the  dissentient  State,  in  course 
of  time,  into  line  with  the  rest. 

He  emphasised  the  educative  value  of 
the  discussions  at  such  a  Parliament. 
For  instance,  "  it  is  essential  that  the 
coloured  peoples  of  the  Kmpire  should 
have  an  op)portunity  of  explaining  them- 
selves to  the  white  people  of  the  Empire, 
the  white  peoples  to  the  coloured,  the 
Mother  Country  to  the  overseas  States," 
and  so  on. 

Such  a  Parliament  would  aflford  this 
opportunity,  and,  in  order  that  its  influ- 
ence in  promoting  understanding  might 
be  increased.  Sir  Herbert  advocates  that 
its  proceedings  should  be  cabled  through- 
out the  Empire  at  public  cost.  But  al- 
ways he  insists  that  the  Dominions  and 
the  Home  Country  should  be  free  from 
compulsion  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  united  Parliament.  Curious  how  this 
statesman,  who  advocates  absolute  en- 
forcement of  law  and  order  within  a 
State,  becomes  a  Tolstdian  anarchist  in 
his  method  of  uniting  Britain's  scattered 
peoples. 

Indeed.  Herbert  Samuel  has  shown  far 
more  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom than  one  would  expect  after  read- 
ing Mr.  Gardiner's  biographical  sketch. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  The  Nezv 
Statesman,  in  1917.  on  freedom  and  the 
,  war.  Some  contained  nothing  but  the 
orthodox  war-time  denunciation  of  the 
Central  Empires  as  unfrce  nations,  whose 
institutions  had  so  corrupted  them  that 
they  plunged  Europe  into  that  catastro- 
phe. The  democratic  peoples,  Britain, 
France.  America,  were  perfectly  inno- 
cent. He  almost  anticipated  President 
Wilson's  phrase  about  a  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  individual  freedom,  Mr.  Samuel 
went  with  the  conscriptionists.  arguing 
that  the  individual  must  yield  to  the  de- 


mand of  the  Government  in  time  of  war. 
He  made  a  strong  plea  for  freedom  for 
small  nations  and  was  fair  enough,  while 
denouncing  the  enemy  in  this  regard,  to 
mention  Britain's  Ireland  also.  Then  he 
devoted  one  of  his  articles  to  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  of  speech.  In  this  we  find 
him  unconventional,  enthusiastic.  It  is 
worth  while  to  quote  a  part  of  his  argu- 
ment as  showing  the  si:)irit  that  actuated 
the  British  Government  in  permitting  far 
greater  liberty  of  publication  than  the 
Hughes'  Government  would  grant  in 
Australia : 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  most 
patriotic  service  a  good  citizen  could  render 
in  time  of  war  would  be  to  denounce  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  policy,  and  to 
rouse  public  opinion  to  demand  a  speedy  peace. 
But  if  the  principle  were  accepted  that  any 
opposition,  when  once  the  State  has  gone  to 
war,  "was  to  be  regarded  as  treasonable,  and 
was  to  be  put  down  with  a  firm  hand,  there 
could  be  no  means  of  informing  the  nation  of 
the  facts,  of  retrieving  the  blunder,  and  re- 
tracing the  false  step.  If  opposition  to  a  war 
policy  may  sometimes  be  right,  who  then,  un- 
less the  nation  itself,  is  to  say  when  it  is  right? 
From  the  men  actually  in  power  an  impartial 
judgment  cannot  be  expected.  No  Govern- 
ment would  ever  admit  that  a  war  to  which  it 
had  committed  its  people  was  unjust  or  avoid- 
able, and  that  opposition  t«^it  might  be  rea- 
sonable and  patriotic.  Indeed,  the  weaker  the 
moral  position  of  the  Government  of  the  day, 
the  stronger  the  temptation  to  put  to  drastic 
use  a  rigtit  to  impose  silence. 

The  attempt  at  suppression,  which  in 
any  case  can,not  be  complete,  is  bad 
policy,  in  Sir  Herbert's  opinion.  The 
seizure  of  newspapers  and  leaflets,  the 
prosecution  of  speakers  and  writers,  the 
use  of  force  to  prevent  meetings  being 
held,  the  imprisonment  of  men  of  non- 
criminal type — all  these  give  '^ise  to 
scandal,  which  may  do  far  more  mis- 
chief than  a  free  propaganda.  In  fact, 
such  measures  may  stinuilate  rather  than 
stifle  the  protest. 

A  man  with  so  keen  an  appreciation 
of  the  rights  of  minorities,  and  the 
rights  of  small  nations,  has  unique  quali- 
fications for  superintending  the  settle- 
ment of  a  new  Jewish  nation  among 
the  present  natives  of  Palestine.  He 
has.  moreover,  soine  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  workers  for  a  greater 
share  of  freedom  and  responsibility,  in 
relation  to  industry.  He  has  publicly 
advocated  insurance  againstoiunemploy- 
ment    as  a  necessar}'  measure  in  the  re- 
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lease  of  the  working  folk  from  their 
enslaving  fear,  and  he  sees  the  need 
for  an  a<lv.iiice  towards  more  democratic 
cont;-ol  in  industry.  His  attitud<'  in 
"  matte  rs  is  important,  since  there 
-  ..  large  MCtion  of  radicals  among  the 
Zionists.  At  the  World  Zionist  Con- 
Ljrcss,  in  London,  in  July  this  year,  the 
socialists  wire  so  strong  that  i'  d 

a  declaration  in   favour  of  la;.  . .;- 

alisation.  If  Palestine  develops  as  Sir 
Herbert  hopes  it  will,  he  will  have  the 
radicals  to  reckon  witb 

.Sir  Herbert  is  50,yeai>  oi  :  iiii>  iiiuiui). 
.\tter  his  ^chool  education,  he  went  to 
Oxford,  and  took  first-class  honours  in 
history.  He  entered  iH)litics  early,  and 
at  the  age  of  25.  became  secretary  of 
the  Home  Counties  Liberal  Federation. 
In  the  same  year  he  stood  for  ejection 
in  South  Oxfordshire,  hut  without  suc- 
ce':s.  After  another  failure  in  1900.  he 
triid  a  Yorkshire  conslituencv  in  1902, 
anil  was  elected.  Three  years  later  he 
berime  Under-Secretary  to  the  Home 
P' '  irtment,  retaining  that  office  till 
'.  when  he  entered  the  Cabinet,  as 
(  1  .nicellor  of  the  Duchy  oC  Lancaster. 
..Sinee  then  h«i«4ias  held  at  different  times 
the  portfolios  of  the  Home  Office,  the 
Local  Government  I'oard.  and  the  Post 
Office.  ^ 

He  was  Postmasler-(  leiieral  in  191.^. 
when  the  .scandal  over  the  Marconi  Com- 
pany's^ shares  set  the  world  agog.  The 
charge  was  that  three  of  the  British 
Cabinet  Ministers  had  used  their  inside 
knowledge  to  buy  shares  at  a  low  rate 
with  the  certainty  that  a  big  profit  would 
be  marlc  through  the  granting  of  a  Gov-' 
eminent  contract  to  the  Marconi  inter- 
<-^i>.  The  .scandal  hati  little  foumlation. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs 
were  generally  considered  to  have  been 

indiscreet   in   '    •   " 'h   dealings, 

but  as  they  1  in  .Ameri- 

can Marconis,  there  could  be  no  .possi- 
bility of  such  corruption  as  had  l)ccn  al- 
leged. .Xs  for  Herbert  Samuel,  the 
third  Minister  accused,  he  denied  that 
\\v  had  ever  had  any  dealings  in  shares 
of  nnv   Marconi  C.  or  any  other 

wircle.ss  cone*''"     ■■  l.tiinl  u:i-  tv»t 

questioned. 

Despii»  his  hit^h  place  in  the  counsels 
of  the  Empire.  Sir  Herbert — an  Asquith 


man — failed   to    retain    his    seat    at    the 
khaki  election  of  December,  1918. 

We  may  best  close  this  story  of  the 
Western  Samuel  of  the  20lh  century 
Israel,  by  summarising  two  of  his  re- 
cent speeches  tm  his  aims  as  High  Com- 
missi* mer.  He  i>lans  to  develop  the 
roads  an<l  railways,  and  the  communi- 
cations with  the  coast,  to  make  the 
waste  places  fertile  by  means  of  irriga- 
ti«in,  to  use  the  waters  of  the  Upper 
Jordan  to  develop  electric  po|^er,  where- 
with to  build  up  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. He  hopes  to  banish  the  •  •  '  ria 
scourge.     In  the  following  two  \  /s 

we  see  his  aspirations  as  a  Jew,  and 
against    them    the    aj  -  ion    f' 

duties  as  a   British  a<  iiM.M-irator : 

"  Inmiigration  of  Jews  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  will  be  fostered*.  '  Bring 
thy   sons   from  afar,  and  thv  d       '      rs 

from   the  ends  of  the  earth.'      I 

was  last  in  Eg^pt,  I  saw  on  the  monu- 
ment of  Mcneptliali.  what  the  King  had 
caused  to  be  written:  'Israel  is  wasted, 
and  his  seed  is  brought  to  nothing.'  That 
was  written  3000  years  ago;  yet  Israeris 
alive  to-day  in  this  Hall,  for  the  ideal 
endures.  And  our  ideal  is  not  tribal, 
but  universalistic.  '  In  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.'  So 
runs  tlie  prophecy,  and  in  that  spirit  I 
set  out  for  the  Holv  Land  of  Israel." 

**  I  have  observed,  during  my  stay  in 
Palestine,  the  manifestations  that  have 
taken  place  in  opposition  to  Zionism.  They 
are  not,  in  my  opinion,  seriously  dis- 
turbing, because  they  are  based  .very 
largely  on  a  false  idea  of  what  Zionism 
really  is.  They  have  as.sumed  that  the 
Mohammedan  and  Christian  populations 
are  to  be  placed  under  the  government 
of  the  Jewish  mitiority.  They  assume 
that  the  present  possessors  and  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  may  be  dispossessed  of 
their  property.  They  assume  that  the 
administrative  positions  will  be  filled  by 
Jews  to  the  prejudice  of  others.  These 
assumptions  are  not  true.  Although 
not  a  member  of  the  Zionist  Organisa- 
tion. 1  am  fully  acqtiainted  with  its 
policy,  and  I'  know  that  none  of  these 
ideals  is  entertained  by  it.  I  know  also 
that,  even  if  it  were,  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  never  permit  the  adoption 
of  such  politics.'' 
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Zeppelin  L61  has  been  handed  over 
to  Italy. 

The  ex-Kaiser  has  founded  a  hospital 
at  Amerongen. 

German  East  Africa  is  now  known  as 
the  Tanganyika  Territory. 

It  costs  the  corporation  of  London 
£74,000  a  year  to  keep  the  streets  of  tlfC 
city  clean. 

A  law  has  been  passed  in  Denmark 
giving  women  in  the  Civil  Service  the 
same  pay  as  men. 

The  Germans  who  were  interned  in 
the  United  States  have  now  had  their 
property  restored  to  them. 

In  the  recent  Gordon-Bennett  air  race 
in  France,  the  winner  attained  a  speed 
of  nearly  170  miles  an  hour. 

Oil  deposits,  said  to  be  of  considerable 
-value,  have  been  discovered  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leon,  in  Ecuadol. 

In  future,  all  persons  entering  Spain 
from  Gibraltar,  or  leaving  Spain  for 
Gibraltar,  must  be  provided  with  pass- 
ports. 

Anatole  France  is  marrying  the  lady 
who,  for  the  last  nine  years,  has  been 
his  housekeeper.  Her  name  is  M.  Emma 
Laprevotte. 

The  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  is 
repatriating  all  French  prisoners  still  in 
its  hands,  some  by  way  of  Finland,  others 
■ma.  Odessa. 

^Prince  Hafzfeld  is  acting  as  the  Ger- 
man plenipotentiary  in  "the  districts  of 
Upper  Silesia  where  the  plebiscite  is 
to  be  taken. 

Japanese  steamship  services  to  South 
America  are  to  be  doubled  :  that  is.  boats 
are  sailing  every  month,  instead  of  every 
two  months,  as  formerly. 


Sir  Rabindranath  lagore  arrived  in 
Holland  at  the  end  of  Septeiiiber.  He 
has  been  invited  to  lecture  at  the  thfee 
principal  Dutch  universities. 

Swedes  took  up  .Austrian  war  loan  to 
the  value  of  1S,000,000  crowns  during 
the  war;  unfortunately  im  them,  interest 
payments  are  made  in  crowns. 

A  widespread  organisation  formed 
with  the  obje'ct  of  stealing  sugar  in  bulk 
from  French  railways  while  in  transit 
has  been  discovered  and  broken  up. 

It  is  estimated  that  through  war  cas- 
ualties and  the  reduction  in  the  birth 
rate,  there  are  to-dav  3.000,000  fewer 
males  in  France  than  when  the  war 
began. 

Fisliennen  at  Chesapeake  I^ay  are  now 
utilising  seaplanes  in  their  work.  These 
are  used  to  spot  shoals  of  fish,  with  the 
result  that  itumense  hauls  are  being 
made. 

The  household  bud2;et  of  an  average 
British  worker  this  (."liristmas  will  be 
9/6  per  week  higher  than  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  of  the  Food  Con- 
troller. 

A  voluntary  force  was  mobili.sed  in 
the  Barbadoes.  on  the  day  Great  Bri- 
tain declared  war  against  Germany.  It 
was  released  frcmi  active  service  on  Oc- 
tober 1st. 

A  special  Advisory  Council  has  been 
created  in  Alsace-Lorraine  which  con- 
sists of  three  Senators,  six  Deputies, 
and  21  members  nominated  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council. 

The  German  Government  addressed 
a  very  strong  note  to  the  Entente  Powers 
urging  that  the  French  troops  in  Upper 
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Silesia  should  be  replaced  by  those  of 
some  olhir  Allied  nation. 

The  old  "  Black  Maria,"  in  which  pri- 
soners were  conveyed  about  the  streets 
of  England,  has  been  superseded  by 
motor  vehicles  painted  brown,  These 
contain  twelve  cubicles,  and  are  lit  with 
electric  light. 

General  Dupont  is  President  of  the 
Commission  charged  with  delineating  the 
frontiers  of  the  town  of  Dantzig.  This 
Conmiission  has  approved  a  boimdary 
which  includes  an  area  of  some  ten 
square  kilometers. 

All  the  Bulgarian  prisoners  held  by 
Greece  have  now  been  repatriated,  with 
^he  exception  of  600,  who  are  held  as 
liostages  ])(iiding  the  surrender  by  Bul- 
garia of  a  few  youtliftil  Grock^,  -^tiM 
held  in  that  country. 

.•\  mosque  is  being  built  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans m  Paris,  and  a  high  school 
is  being  established.  It  will  soon  be 
possible  to  hear  the  muezzin  calling  the 
faithful  to  prayer  from  the  minaret  of 
a  ino.sque  in  the  capital  of  France. 

The  corporation  of  Glasgow  has  ac- 
cepted a  local  contractor's  tender  for 
the  erection  of  over  1500  houses.  The 
cost  is  to  be  over  £2.000.000.  A  special 
railway  siding  costing  £20.000  will  save 
£40  on  each  house,  that  is.  £60.000. 

According  to  the  London  Times,  seve- 
ral of  the  British  representatives  in  Up- 
per Silesia  have  resigned  as  a  protest 
against  the  partial  attitude  of  the  I'Vench 
military  authorities  during  the  recent 
conflict  between  the  Poles  and  Germans. 

.Almost  all  .\merican  motor  cars  have 
now  reduced  their  prices.  Mr.  Henry 
Ford  has  reduced  his  to  pre-war  level. 
An  ordinary  I'ord  motor  car  can  now 
be  obtained  in  America  for  500  dollars 
(£100  at  the  old  exchange.  £14.^  at  the 
present) 

Four  women  Justices  of  the  Peace 
were  swoni  in  '  ''-y  at  the  Middlesex 

Sessions  in  1,  .,.  :.J.  Amongst  them 
were  Mrs.  Crei::hton.  widow  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Londort,  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  An- 
ders(»ji.  better  known  as  Miss  Mary 
Mc  Arthur. 

As   a    direct    result    of    the    military 
alliance    !>etween    Belgium    and    France, 
the  Dutch  Government  has  stopped  the 


reduc:  "11  in  the  apny  and  navy,  de- 
man  ck  1  by  Parliament .  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  It  will  spend  more  money  than 
ever  on  military  preparations. 

English  breweries  continue  to  make 
huge  profits.  For  1919.  16  breweries 
ha(l  a  total  profit  of  £6.333.545 — more 
than  twice  what  they  had  made  in  1914, 
In  addition  they  put  £1.S'90.747  to  re- 
serve. The  figures  for  1914  v  r,.  — 
Profits.  £3,031.442;  to  reserve,  £  S, 

The  apportionment  of  German  ships 
to  France  and  Ita'  was  recently  a] 
proved  by  the  Contticnce  t)f  Ambassa- 
dors at  Paris.  I>ance  gets  eight  sub- 
marines, two  submarine  mine-layer^  five 
light  cruisers,  and  ten  destroyers.  Italy 
gets  five  light  cruisers,  and  ten  destroy- 
ers. 

The  theatres  and  places  of  amu^i 
ment'  in  Tokio  used  to  be  crowded  du: 
ing  the  war,  as  are  the  theatres  of  I.on- 
*don  to-day,  but  the  economic  depression 
has  brought  theatre-going  in  Japan  to  a 
sudden  end.  People  are  now  mucl" 
more  concerned  with  how  to  make  moncj 
than  how  to  spend  it. 

Germany     requires     a     minimum     oi 
9.000.000  tons  of    wheat   a  year.     The 
1920   crop    amounts    to    only    7,000.0f' 
tons:  2.000,000  tons  must,  therefore.  1 
imported   from  abroafl.     As  the  avcrag' 
price  of   wheat  is  5000  marks  per  ton 
the  Girmans  would  have  to  find  10.000. 
000.00(.)  marks  to  finance  the  purch.a^e. 

The  report  of  the  German  Potash 
Syndicate  shows  that  business  has  beer 
actively  resumed  with  England  and  the 
Unitcfi  States.  The  sales  of  the  Syndi- 
cate amounted,  in  1919,  to  15,000,OOC 
double  hundredweights.  Of  This  total 
the  United  States  received  7001  double 
hundredweights.     In  1913,  the  At       '^ 

imports  of  potash  from  Germaity  . 

2.500.000   double    hundredweights. 

It  was  announced  some  time  ago.  thai 
America  had  offered  100.000  milch  c«v5 
to  Germany,  but  owing  to  the  refusr 
of  the  British  Government  to  supi)ly  tl 
necessary  transport  vessels,  these  ha' 
not  been  sent.  It  now  appears  that  the 
milch  cows  offered  were  the  gilt  of 
German-Americans,  and  that  the  total 
number  was  only  2500.  Shippitig  ap- 
pears  to  have  been   made  available. 
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ANOTHER   MIRACLE  OF  THE  MARNE. 


We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  what 
the  French  are  doing,  and  are  not  doing 
in  their  devastated  provinces.  It  is  grati- 
fying, therefore,  to  find  an  article  by 
Herbert  S.  Houston  in  The  World's 
Work,  which  tells  of  his  trip  through 
these  areas,  and  what  he  saw  there.  The 
article  is  accompanied  by  some  striking 
photographs,  although,  of  course,  photo- 
graphs can  easily  give  an  entirely  wrong 
imnression  as  to  what  is  being  done.  Mr. 
Houston  declares  that  he  witnessed  an- 
other "  Miracle  of  the  Marne."  "  France 
to-day,"  he  says.  "  presents  a  more  mar- 
vellous and  more  glorious  canvas  than 
any  that  hangs  in  the  Louvre — it  is  her- 
self." Since  the  signing  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  the  PVench  Government  has  ad- 
vanced no  less  than  9,609,082,916  francs 
to  the  people  of  the  devastated  depart- 
ments for  agricultural  and  industrial  re- 
construction. 

With  this  government  support,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  departments  have  bent  their 
backs  to  the  task,  aided  by  every  sou  they  could 
get  themselves,  and  reopened  5345  out  of  the 
6445  schools  that  were  in  these  regions  before 
the  war ;  having  in  their  blood  that  inheri- 
tance of  the  eternal  life  of  the  family,  they 
have  built  or  rebuilt  28,200  temporary  dwell- 
ings in  wood,  and  16,800  permanent  dwellings 
in  stone,  in  addition  to  erecting  28,500  wooden 
barracks  to  replace  houses  destroyed. 

Of  the  3.950,000,000  hectares  of  land 
rendered  unfit  for  cultivation  by  the  war, 
3,399,000  hectares  have  been  entirely 
cleared  of  projectiles,  and  2,78(3,000  hec- 
tares have  been  cleared  of  barbed  wire, 
whilst  all  the  trenches  in  the  area  have 
been  filled  in. 

To-day,  less  than  two  years  from  the  Armis- 
tice, the  population  in  the  invaded  regions 
has  grown  from  less  than  2,000.000  in  Nov- 
ember, 1918,  to  more  than  4,000,000,  approxi- 
mately three-quarters  of  the  pre-war  popula- 
tion. And  the  return  was  not  that  of  the 
prodigal  son.  The  "  husks  "  of  debris  and  de- 
solation, in  this  great  parable,  were  at  the 
homeward  end  of  the  journey.  The  "  fatted 
calves "  have  to  be  raised  before  they  arc 
served  at  any  home-coming  feasts.  But  the 
magic  in  this  miracle  of  reconstruction  seems 
to  he  in  that  very  fact  of  the  liome-coming  it- 
self. No  one  can  ever  foel  what  the  immea- 
surable love  is  which  the  French  people  have 
for  their  soil  until  he  sees  them  reclaiming 
and  tilling  it  in  the  devastated  regions. 


There  is  no  eight-hour  day  for  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  France  who  have  re- 
turned to  their  devastated  homes.  From 
dawn  till  night,  they  labour  tirelessly  in 
the  fields  at  the  work  of  reconstruction. 
The  American  Red  Cross  has  done  much 
to  help  the  peasants,  especially  in  the  way 
of  getting  farm  implements. 

Introducing  the  French  peasant  to  the  great 
value  of  machinery  in  tilling  soil  is  probably 
America's  best  contribution  to  this  work  of 
reconstruction.  The  holdings  of  land  often 
cover  but  a  few  acres,  and  the  peasant  has 
found  that  the  wheel  hoe,  for  example,  will 
do  the  work  of  six  men,  and,  on  large  farms, 
that  the  tractor  will  plough  more  land  than 
six  horses.  This  is  a  revelation,  a  discovery 
of  astonishing  moment  to  him.  And  he  has 
formed  hundreds  of  co-operative  societies  to 
buy  and  operate  tractors.  He  has  claimed  the 
wheel  hoe  for  his  own,  and  wants  to  see  its 
tribe  increased.  As  a  result,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  of  this  mechanical  assistance,  greatly 
increasing  the  producing  power  of  the  fewer 
workers,  the  devastated  regions  in  1920  will 
raise  enough  crops  for  food. 

Industrial  progress  has  been  almost  as 
remarkable  as  that  of  agriculture.  On 
the  1st  Mav  of  this  year,  no  fewer  than 
2627  of  the  3508  factories  destroyed  in 
the  war  had  resumed  production. 

They  employ  300,000  workers.  In  such  in- 
dustrial centres  as  Lille,  80  per  cent,  of  the 
textile  mills  were  destroyed.  In  Armentieres, 
the  centre  of  linen  manufacture,  all  its  40 
linen  mills  were  wholly  destroyed.  In  Four- 
mies,  out  of  700.000  bobbins,  all  but  50,000  were 
ruined.  Roubaix  and  Turcoing  had  the  same 
degree  of  destruction.  So  it  was  throughout 
the  whole  industrial  region  of  the  north,  the 
great  workshop  of  France.  The  tale  of  re- 
building, now  to  be  added  to  their  annals,  will 
always  be  a  chapter  of  achievement,  alrnost 
as  important  and  vital  as  the  defence  against 
the  German  invasion,  even  if  less  tensely 
dramatic. 

The  mills  of  Lille  are  at  work  again, 
more  than  80  per  cent,  of  them.'  Great 
eflforts  are  being  made  to  restore  the  coal 
industry,  and  it  is  slowly,  but  surely  re- 
covering. Mr.  Houston  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  one  of  the  chief  en- 
gineers engaged  in  the  work : — 

"  Before  the  war  the  yearlv  production  of 
our  mines  was  4,000.000  tons.  We  had  30 
shafts  and  17.000  workmen.  Now.  about  1500 
are  back  working  at  cleaning  up  and  pump- 
ing.   The  Germans  flooded  the  mines  of  Lens 
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and  our  first  prohlcm  is  to  get  the  water  out. 
It  will  be  i>!imped  into  the  canals.  By  the  end 
of  1920  we  expect  to  have  the  water  out.  VVhen 
the  galleries  arc  dry,  the  cleaning  and  repair- 
ing will  ciiinmcncc.  This  will  be  a  slow  pro- 
cess. Wc  will  need  thousands  of  workmen 
for  it.  By  1922  wc  hope  to  have  the  mines 
producing,  and  to  employ  about  8000  miners. 
Within  five  or  six  years  wc  expect  to  be  work- 
ing up  to  three-Tuarters  of  befnrc-thc-war 
production." 

It  appears  that,  after  a  careful  survey 
of  the  position,  it  was  decided  to  secure 
from  30.000  to  40.000  foreign  workmen ; 
.ilready.  10.000  of  these  are  at  work;  the 
majority  of  them  come  from  Italy.  Coal 
]>roduction  last  year  was  21.863.000  tons, 
of  which  2.026.000  came  from  the  mines 
of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  distribution  of  coal  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  which  pays  90  francs 
per  ton  for  it  at  the  mines,  a<lds  a  consumer's 
tax  of  160  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  sells 
it  at  250  francs  per  ton.  This  consumption 
tax,  which  is  a  universal  thing  in  the  French 
fiscal  system,  produces  revenue,  and  equalises 
the  price  of  French  coal  compared  to  the  price 
of  foreign  coal,  a  differential  that  has  been 
much  affected  by  exchange.  The  coal  prob- 
lem is  a  vital  one,  but  it  will  be  met.  if  Ger- 
many keeps  her  treaty  pledge.'  renewed  at 
Spa,  as  France  is  meeting  her  hard  task  of 
restoration  and  production. 

In  the  devastated  regions,  more  than 
600  railway  bridp^es  were  destroyed ;  of 
these.  475  have  been  rebuilt.  The  three 
important  railway  tunnels  which  were 
de.stroycd  have  been  put  into  working 
order  again,  whilst  200  of  the  390  rail- 
way stations  which  suffered,  have  been 
rebuilt. 

During  the  war  1100  kilometres  of  canal 
were  destroyerl.  and  virtually  all  of  this  has 
been  reopened  to  navigation,  136  wharves  that 
had  been  destroyed  have  been  rebuilt,  and  28 
n«w  ones  constructed.     The  canal  system  of 


France  has  always  been  an  essential  factor  in 

the  tr — .   .    n  of  the  country.     To-day  it 

is    ai  normal,    just    as    the    railway 

system  is,  in  iiL»ility  to  serve  the  country. 

Mr.  Houston  strongly  denies  that,  in 
regard  to  taxation,  France  is  not  doing 
her  full  duty. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  these  critics  to 
know  that  a  comparative  study  of  the  latest 
budgets  of  England  and  France  shows  that 
I-'rance  is  paying  a  per  capita  tax  relatively 
higher,  when  relative  resources  arc  consid- 
ered, than  that  of  England,  and  but  10  francs 
less  in  actual  per  ca])ita  amount.  Mr.  Paul 
Doumer  lately  «:'  ■  ••  d  a  comparative  state- 
ment to  the  Fr'  late  showing  that  tb'- 
new  ^     ■        .  '  „..,   -  . 

by  3S_  .  -  , 

of    550     francs,    while    the    per    capita    ta.v 

of  Great  Britain,  under  her  new  budget,  '■ 

560   francs.     He    further  showed   that   sh. 

Germany*-;    per    capita    tax    be    raised    tc 

Prenrb     !>  vel.     it     would     produce,     from 

6^  -ants,  a  total  of  .17.00ri.()f)0.uX) 

or  ...       .    ^ .; ,.  :j  francs  per  annum,  enough  to 

meet   a   pa\-ment   of    12,500,000.000   francs  to 

ward  her  indemnity,  besides  meeting  her  owr 

budget. 

France  has  heavy  obligations  in  her 
foreign  debts,  and  asks  not  for  concilia 
tion.  but  for  time  to  breathe,  and  to  re 
cover  after  four  and  a-half  years  of  •"" 
hausting  war.     Owing  to  the  lament;, 
drop  in  French  exchange,  if  France  had 
immediately    to    meet     her     obligation? 
abroad,  she  would  be  forced  to  pay  con 
sidcrably  more  than  twice  what  she  really 
owes  in  francs. 

No  one  who  has  seen  France  in  the  stress 
of  these  hard  days  would  think  of  saying  that 
her  course  to  that  safe  port  is  free  from  dan- 
ger. It  is  tempe-ituous.  and  any  craft  less 
staunch  than  France  would  vwry  likely  go  on 
the  rocks ;  but  the  land  of  Joan  of  Arc  is 
staunch  to  the  depths  of  her  soul,  and  that  is 
her  strength  and  salvation. 


MORE  REVELATIONS   ABOUT  THE  WAR. 


Captain  Peter  Wright  makes  some  in- 
teresting revelations  in  Blackivnod's 
Magazine.  He  was  Assistant  Secretary 
to  the  Supreme  War  Council  during  the 
winter  of  1917-1018.  and  in  that  position 
was  able  to  secure  first-hand  information 
concerning  the  conduct  of  the  war.  H« 
has  a  very  high  estimation  of  Marshal 
Foch,  who.  he  says,  rose  to  greater 
heights  during  the  first  month  of  the 
war  than  he  did  during  the  period  when 


the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed  on  him. 
and  when  he  took  all  the  tricks,  but  held 
all  the  cards. 

He  gave  proof  of  a  power  of  penetration 
that  was  natur.il.  wonderful  and  infallible. 
When  any  crisi-;  arose,  however  little  he  ex- 
pected it  and  without  any  examination,  a  view 
of  the  situation,  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
one  else,  sprang  from  him  at  once,  and  he 
predicted  the  subsequent  course  of  events  with 
no  less  certainty.  His  exposition  of  his  own 
plans  was  most  lucid:,  his  criticism  of  other 
men's  schemes  consummate;  and.  however  in- 
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calculable  the  result  might  seem,  he  always 
knew  wlj#t  would  succeed,  and  what  would  not. 
In  a  word,  uniting  the  deepest  intellectual 
grasp  with  a  lightning  rapidity  of  decision,  he 
was  the  model  man  of  action. 

Captain  Wright  contends  that  1914  was 
the  glorious  year  of  the  war,  for  both 
France  and  England.  The  subsequent 
years,  he  says,  are  far  less  creditable  to 
the  Allies,  for  never  again  during  the  re- 
maining four  years,  except  for  a  few 
weeks  in  1918,  were  the  Central  Powers 
to  be  superior  on  the  Western  European 
front,  and  that  superiority  was  not  only 
short,  but  slight.  During  the  period,  how- 
ever, the  Germans  very  nearly  won  the 
war. 

The  Entente  were  brought  to  the  edge  of 
defeat  by  disregarding  the  advice  of  Foch, 
and  again  saved  by  him.  We  can  never  justly 
allot  the  merit  of  winning  the  war,  or  learn 
the  errors  that  prevented  us  gaining  it  far 
earlier,  or  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  struggle, 
unless  we  make  the  effort  to  discard  our  vanity 
and  understand  the  truth.  For  struggle,  there 
will  be  again  in  the  future,  if  not  in  the  im- 
mediate present;  the  evil  of  war  is  too  in- 
herent to  be  extirpated  by  the  new,  fashion- 
able ideas  with  which  some  hope  to  cut  it 
out. 

He  declares  that  for  a  period  that 
stretched  into  years,  the  British  and 
French  were  at  least  seven  to  four  to  the 
Germans  in  men  on  the  Western  Front, 
and  almost  double  in  material.  Towards 
the  end  of  1917,  the  Allies  made  as  ac- 
curate a  calculation  as  possible,  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  and  of  thq'r  own,  leaving 
out  of  account  Russia  and  America. 

This  committee  on  man  power,  whose  con- 
clusions were  to  decide  whether  the  Allies 
should  submit,  compromise,  or  fight,  reckoned 
these  were  the  forces  of  the  adversaries :  The 
combatant  strength  (not  the  ration  strength) 
of  the  British  and  the  French  in  all  the  exist- 
ing theatres  of  the  war---in  France,  Italy,  the 
Balkans,  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia — was 
3,700,000  (three  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand) men;  the  combatant  strength  of  the 
Germans  in  all  theatres,  including  the  Russian 
and  Roumanian,  was  3,400.000  (three  million 
four  hundred  thousand)  men.  Therefore  Bri- 
tain and  France  alone,  in  December.  1917,  were, 
and  had  been  for  two  years  numerically 
stronger  than  Germany. 

The  total  of  the  combatant  Allied  Forces- 
British,  French,  Italian.  Belgian.  Portuguese, 
Serbian,  Greek,  and  including  85.000  Ameri- 
cans—was. in  December,  1917.  5,400,000  (five 
million,  four  hundred  thousaivn  men.  There 
were  no  Russians  or  Roumanians  reckoned  in. 
But  the  total  of  the  Central  Powers— German. 
Austro-Hungarian.    Bulgarian    and    Turkish- 


was  only  5,200,000  (five  million  two  hundred 
thousand)  men.  This  included  more  than 
1,750.000,  who  were  still  on  the  Russian  and 
Roumanian  front. 

In  the  Turkish  lands,  says  Captain 
Wright,  the  Allies  were  as  six  to  five 
to  their  opponents;  in  the  Balkans  as 
four  to  three;  in  Italy  as  thirteen  to 
eight ;  in  France  as  six  to  four.  In  field 
guns,  the  Allies  had  a  su])criority  of  six 
to  five,  and  in  heavy  guns  of  seven  to 
six.  Everywhere  the  advantage  of  num- 
bers was  theirs.  How  much  more,  and 
how  crushing  had  been  their  superiority 
when  more  than  120  Russian  and  Rou- 
manian divisions  were  fighting  on  their 
side ;  yet  they  had  failed  to  win  the  war. 
Having  always  been  in  the  minority. 
Ludendorff  felt  certain  that  with  equal 
numbers,  he  could  win  the  war  in  the 
West,  and  Captain  Wright  thinks  that 
he  and  his  advisers  thoroughly  believed 
this.  He  very  much  blames  (general  Rob- 
ertson, who,  he  says,  had  only  one  plan 
— to  raise  more  and  more  men. 

If  the  two  sides  were  allowed  to  go  on  kill- 
ing each  other  in  France  indefinitely,  when  all 
the  Germans  were  dead,  there  would  still  be 
a  few  Allies  left,  and  they  would  win  the 
war.  This  was  his  simple  strategy-,  so  far  as 
it  could  be  gathered  from  the  memoranda  he 
submitted  to  the  War  Cabinet,  to  which  the 
future  historian  of  the  war  is  earnestly  re- 
ferred. During  the  last  half  of  1917.  it  had 
led  to  a  huge  and  almost  useless  slaughter  of 
Englishmen.  During  tlie  Flanders  oftensive, 
lasting  from  June  1  to  November  13.  th« 
second  and  fifth  armies  had  had  casualties  of 
268.396  men  and  13,075  officers  on  ground  over 
which,  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  Allies  were  to 
sweep  in  a  few  davs.  The  German  casualties 
are  unknown,  but  Ludendorff  tells  us  he  saw 
two  khaki  dead  for  every  field-grey. 

General  Sir  Henr>-  Wilson  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  would  have  be- 
come Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff. 
but  he  was  passed  over  in  spite  of  his 
high  reputation  by  Mr.  Asquith;  who  had 
a  grudge  against  him  for  the  part  he 
plaved  in  Irish  politics.  When  the  Ger- 
mans made  their  great  attack  early  in 
1918.  the  Allies  were  even  then  superior 
in  numbers. 

By  the  flow  of  divisions  from_^the  East,  the 
GeTmans  in  France  then  had  178  divisions — 
estimated  at  1630  battalions.  1,232,000  rifles, 
and  24.000  sabres;  8800  field  guns,  and  5500 
heavv  gims.  The  .Allies  had  available  97 
French,  57  British,  10  Eclsrian.  1  .\merican. 
and  2  Portuguese — altogether  167  divisions,  es- 
timated   at    1585    battalions,    1.480.000    rifles. 
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74.000  sahri  s,  8000  field  gunj.  and  6800  heavy 
Kuns.     S  Mljcd  t'ltals  were  still  '   r 

to    thf    '  i.    thf    (irrman    units,    ■  ii 

;»n«I  battalions  being  smaller  than  the  Allied. 
The  rate  at  which  their  tlivi^'ons  conld  Ik: 
hrounht  from  the  I*!ast.  where  <hcy  still  had 
58,   of    ratluT   inferior  '    ..    was   aKout    10 

a   month.     <)f   those,   i  40  at   the   most 

could  he  exiifCted  to  appear  in  France,  and 
so  their  ma.ximum  strength,  between  200  an<l 
210  «livisions,  would  be  reached  in  May.  But 
the  American  divisions  (of  which  one  only 
was  now  in  the  line,  and  counted)  were  be- 
j-'innin;.,'  to  cme  in,  so  that,  at  no  time  wouhl 
the  German  superiority  over  the  Allies  be  near 
so  Rreat  as  the  Allied  superiority  over  the 
Germans  had  been  for  at  least  one  and  a-half 
>ear8.  There  ought,  therefore,  have  been  no 
cause  for  anxiety. 

Captnin  \\'rie[l)t  c()nnrni.«;  the  gciu-ral 
fipinion  that  as  soon  as  Foch  was  jjivtMi 
a  free  hand,  he  evolved  the  means  of  rc- 
tricvinff  the  faults  and  errors  of  other 
Kaders.  and  so  saved  them.  **  but  only 
just  on  the  edcje  of  ruin,"  and  he  .?ivcs 
many  instances  to  show  how  divided 
command  aijain  and  af^ain  broujjht  the 
Allies  within  sig^ht  of  defeat.  Of  the 
("jcrmans  he  >..nvs: — 


Ludendorff  proudly  says  the  Germans  at 
St.  Qunitin  did  what  no  one  else  had  done 
in  the  u  ir.  But  even  the  Germans  must  be 
R'ven  il'iir  due.  and  he  mistakes  his  own 
achieve  iiK-nt.  After  resisting  for  nearly  two 
years  the  attempts  of  Allied  armies  alrhost 
twice  t'  '  '?e.  to  break  their  front,  the  Ger- 
mans Ives  broke  through  the  Allied 
^ront  wiiij  a  l>are  equality  of  forces,  and  this 
with  a  plan  of  operations  that  was  faulty. 
During  the  week  the  German  Emperor  gave 
Hindenburg  a  decoration  that  has  only  been 
i:iven  on  one  other  single  occasion  in  Prussian 
history,  to  Blucher  after  W  *  "  -.. 
St.  QueiiMn  is  the  [Trca*o<:! 
of  the  war. 

It  is  certainly  the  greatest  detcat  we  have 
ever  suffered  in  our  history,  measured  by  any 
standard.  By  \Vednesday.  26th  March,  the  units 
of  Goujih's  army  had  officially  been  consid- 
ered as  having  ceased  to  exist.  Of  the  great- 
est British  army  ever  assembled,  then  57  divi- 
sions, between  a  third  and  a  quarter  had  been 
wiped  out.  In  Flnndcr';  and  in  Picardr.  be- 
tween 1st  June.  1917.  and  30th  .fpril.  1918,  a 
period  of  eleven  months,  between  600,000  and 
650.000  Englishmen  became  casualties.  Never 
before,  therefore,  have  Englishmen  heen 
slaughtered  at  such  a  rate,  and  on  such  a  scale; 
and  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  remainder 
were  still  on  the  brink  of  nrin.  from  which 
only  their  "  uswal  tenacity"  saved  them. 


BUDENNY  AND   HIS   WILD  HORSEMEN. 


\\  c  liave  heard  a  ,c:rcat  deal  about  the 
brilliant    jjenerals     who    have    taken    the 
field  against  the  Bolsheviks.     The  papers 
have   told   us   much   about   the   skill    of 
Oenekiiie.  the  prowess  of  Wratijjel.  the 
military  knowledge  of  Koltchak.  and  the 
brilliant  doini^s  of  Pilsudski.  but  we  have 
heard  practically  nothintj  about  the  Pol- 
shevik   j,'eneral>.   who  have   defeated  all 
these    military    qfeniuse.'^.    one    after    the 
other.       Sometimes,    we    are    told    that 
Brussiloff,  like  Wranp:el    a  Baltic  baron, 
directs  the  Red  hosts,  but  the  only  Red 
.ijeneral    who.se  name  is  allowed  to  reach 
the  outside   world   is    Budenny.   an   ex- 
serjjeant-major  of  Cossacks,   who.  it   is 
said,   was  batman   to  one  of  the  T.sar's 
petierals      H<'  is  obviously  possessed  of 
military    jjcnius.    and    has    immense    in- 
fluence     over      his      wild      horsemen 
Orij:fina1!v.   he   appears   to   have   led    ati 
infantry   brigade,    but   he   soon    put    his 
men  on  horseback,  and.  by  taking  Orel 
and    Rostof,    he    began    the    campaign 
which  ended  in  Denekine's  complete  de- 
feat.    He  is  a  good  deal  of  a  freebooter 
him.self.     and     allows    ,his     men     great 


licence.  When  he  took  Rostof.  for  in- 
stance, he  gave  hs  ariny  five  weeks  for 
pleasure  atid  plunder.  Horst  Leonhardt 
writes  an  interesting  sketch  of  him  in 
The  Kolnischr  Zi-itunri.  When  Rostof 
was  finish(;d,  Budenny  and  his  horsemen 
marched  on. 

Constantly  reinforced  by  volunteer.s  and 
Dinikine  deserters,  it  marched  on  mitil  Dene- 
kiiie  was  finally  driven  jtito  the  Black  Sea. 
The  mounted  army  could  then  rest  upon  its 
laurels  in  the  rich  Kuban  region,  whilf" 
Budenny   went   to   Moscow. 

But    first    he    cleaned    up    things    at    home. 
Tlure    was    one    of    his    suliordinate    leaders 
tiamed  Dumenko.  also  a  leader  of  bands,  and 
a  freebooter  as  he  himself  had  been — now  .th<^ 
leader    of    a    corps    of    the    mounted    arm\ 
r.i'ld  and   reckless  to  the  '  .  he  w 

popular   in   his   corps   as    I  Fori. 

a  cavalry  private,  he  was  not  cinming  enough 
to  conceal  his  unlimited  desire  for  freedom, 
for  lack  of  restraint ;  he  could  not  endur> 
veeing  someone  in  authority  over  him.  From 
a  few  careless  remarks  the  net  was  woven 
for  him.  Budenny  had  him  arrested,  with  hi^ 
whole  <;tafF.  in  the  midst  of  his  corps.  Tlu 
test  of  strength  succeeded.  The  tirst  public 
sensational  trial  of  Communist  Russia  brought 
Dumenko  a  sentence  of  death,  without  the 
richt  of  appeal,  and  when  the  cavalry  corp*^ 
wliich  bore  his  name   received   orders   to  pre- 
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pare  to  march  to  the  Polish  front,  a  couple  of 
shots  rang  out  in  the  gaol  of  Ro^tof.  That 
was  the  end  of  Dumenko. 

During  his  progress,  Budenny  was  re- 

•ceived  like  a  Roman  conqueror.    In  vain 

did    the    poHtical    commissary    with    his 

army  attempt  to  get  some  of  the  glory 

for  himself. 

The  "  Red "  rulers  in  Moscow  cast  uneasy 
glances  at  the  man  in  the  grey  Circassian  uni- 
form, with  his  good-natured,  simple  soldier's 
face,  and  the  dark  eyes  only  occasionally 
showing  flashes  of  cunning — the  man  who 
was  receiving  ovation  after  ovation  from  the 
Workers  and  Soldiers'  Council.  And  they 
thought  of  the  inactive  army  of  adventurers 
lying  there  in  the  Caucasus. 

When  Budenny's  mounted  army  was 
rushing  in  pursuit  of  Denekine,  it  looked 
more  like  a  band  of  robbers  than  any- 
thing else. 

It  was  dressed  in  any  kind  of  garb  that 
could  be  captured,  from  the  general's  cloak 
with  the  bright^  red  facings  to  the  simple,  torn 
coat  of  a  private  soldier,  accompanied,  wher- 
ever possible,  b}'  a  piece  of  Persian  carpet  as 
a  saddle-cloth.  And  the  impression  made 
■upon  th^  bourgeoisie  of  southern  Russia — 
that,  of  an  undisciplined  band  of  robber.s — 
remained  fixed. 

Then  came  the  Polish  invasion,  and 
the  appearance  of  Wrangel  from  the 
Crimea.  Mutiny  was  reported  in  the 
Bolshevik  ranks,  and  Budenny's  army 
was,  we  were  told,  falling  to  pieces;  but 
though  it  may  have  been  scattered,  it 
quickly  assembled  at  his  call,  and,  mov- 
ing again  in  a  solid  column,  iti  the  best 
of  order,  it  marched  all  thj  way  from 
the  Caucasus  to  the  Polish  front.  Out 
of  the  mass  of  undisciplined  freebooters 
who  had  been  attracted  to  his  service 
after  the  Denekine  disaster,  he  had 
created  a  solidly-organised  army  of 
more  than  100.000  cavalrymen.  For  the 
most  part,  they  were  -young,  and  their 
equipment  was  excellent,  for  they  had 
taken  what  they  wanted  in  the  Kuban 
district.  They  had  found,  too,  immense 
quantities  of  arms  and  clothing,  chiefly 
of  English  make,  in  Novorossysk.  These 
war  supplies  from  England  for  Dene- 
kine's  armies,  were  thus  used  to  equip 
this  army  of  England's  enemies.  With 
ruthless  energy,  Budenny  created  order 
behind  his  front,  dispersing  or  killing 
out  the  freebooting  band?  which  had 
sprung  into  existence,  and.  having  done 
this,  he  fell  on  the  Poles  near  Poltava. 


He  left  the  Caucasus  at  the  end  of  April 
and  in  July  was  before  Lemberg!  Peace 
has  now  been  made,  but  Herr  Leon- 
hardt  asks : — 

Will  Budenny  agree  to  it?  Will  this  army 
leader,  born  of  the  revolution,  care  to  halt 
on  the  road  to  glory,  the  heights  of  which 
he  does  not  believe  he  has  as  yet  reached? 
Especially  with  an  army  whose  idol  he  is,  and 
whose  ranks  he  can  swell  with  ease.  Even  if 
the  leader  were  politically  far-sighted  enough, 
what  would  his  mounted  army  say?  This 
army  has  been  impressed  witli  the  idea  that 
it  is  the  elite  of  the  revolution,  the  bearer  of 
the  world-wide  proletarian  revolution.  It  is 
not  for  nothing  that  the  cavalrymen  say  to 
each  other  that  Budenny  has  said  that  they 
would  still  wage  war  for  forty  years  until 
all  their  proletarian  brothers  were  freed  from 
the  yoke  of  slavery  imposed  by  the  bour- 
geoisie and  capitalism.  To  snatch  away  the 
camouflage  of  words  with  which  these  people 
conceal  their  brutal  instincts,  back  of  the 
"  wage  of  war  for  forty  years  "  phrase  lies  the 
desire  of  the  former  freebooters  to  do  no 
work,  to  risk  their  lives  only  once  in  a  while, 
and  in  return  to  drink  aqd  eat  to  success, 
and  rob  and  plunder.  It  was  the  idea  of  the 
barbarous  soldiery  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
During  the  march  from  the  Caucasus  to  the 
Polish  front,  the  iron  will  of  Budenny  was 
able  to  maintain  strict  discipline.  He  can- 
not succeed  in  maintaining  it.  however,  if  the 
bands  get  separated  through  action  in  the 
field,  and  the  acts  of  individuals  cannot  be 
kept  under  observation.  And  there  will  be  all 
the  less  desire  to  maintain  such  discipline  if 
the  fighting  is  carried  into  foreign  territory. 

He  doubts  very  much  whether 
Budenny  will  be  able  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  his  cavalrymen,  who,  haviiig 
taken  nearly  everything  they  could  in 
Russia,  are  burningly  anxious  to  plun- 
der the  rich  West,  about  which  they  have 
heard  so  much. 

The  man  has  iron  energy  at  his  command. 
In  what  direction  the  activities  of  this  war- 
rior may  be  turilcd  cannot  be  foretold  to-day. 
Perhaps  they  will  even  be  turned  against  his 
own  superiors.  It  is  more  likely,  perhaps 
certain,  that  his  energy  will  be  turned  against 
foreign  lands,  against  our  borders.  Bolshev- 
ism is.  and  will  remain,  aggressive,  so  we  are 
facing  grave  events. 

It  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that,  if  Bud- 
enny's men  are  animated  with  the  desire 
to  obtain  loot  only,  they  will  never  seri- 
ously endanger  the  peace  of  Europe. 
TheBolshevists  do  not  desire  loot ;  what 
they  want  to  do  is  to  alter  the  arrange- 
ment of  society  which  exists  in  Western 
Europe,  and  substitute  for  it  the  ar- 
rangement they  have  evolved  in  Russia. 
It    is   because    the    Bolsheviks    have    an 
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ideal  to  preach  wmcii  appeals  to  the  spire  a  vic('<t;oiis  army.  If.  therefore, 
masses  that  they  are  so  dangerous  out-  Herr  Leonliardt  is  correct  in  his  as- 
side  r^ussia.  A  mere  freebootinfj  army  sumption,  that  Budenny  leads  frce- 
wouhl  n;  ver  make  any  headway  in  the  hooters  only,  we  need  have  no  fear  that 
West.  Some  animalinor  ideal  is  required,  this  hrilliant  leader  will  ever  overrMn 
and  ilv-  ilesirc  for  loot  wonM  n<-vcr  in-  F 


H  r'i  r  ,(■ 


AN   AMERICAN   ON    IRELAND. 


Chark.  11.  Grasty,  who  came  into 
prominence  as  a  war  correspondent  dur- 
ing the  late  struggle,  has  been  writing 
a  good  deal  in  the  American  papers  on 
the  Irish  situation.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  articles  is  contributed  to  7  he 
Atlantic  Monthly.  He  declares  that  the 
belief  held  in  America  that  the  present 
movcnient  in  Ireland  is  a  spontaneous 
erupKon  of  a  people  smarting  under 
tyrannous  oppression  is  not  well- 
founded. 


Ills 
y  a 


Ihc  niovfUKiit.  uiiliki-  Miniiar  movcmc 
in  Hie  past,  has  been  euro  fully  planned  hv  « 
few  bold  and  astute  leaders.  They  have 
timed  it  witli  reference  to  world-wide  con- 
ditions and  sentiment  created  by  the  war,  par- 
ticularly EnKland's  i)reoccupations  and  the 
general  recognition  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  as  emniciated  by  President 
Wilson.  Tlu'v  have  coolly  calculated  all  the 
forces,  m  and  out  of  Frcland.- that  can  be 
amused  and  employed  at  this  time  to  pet  a 
practical  result,  v/hctlicr  that  result  be  an 
Irish  Republic,  or  such  concessions  as  will 
briiiR  complete  indepriulcnce  within  easier 
reach  at  a  future  time,  when  conditions  shall 
aRram  be  favourable.  There  is  nothing  hot- 
hcadetl  or  impiiuous  in  the  main  manage- 
ment of  this  mnvement,  about  whose  person- 
nel and  mciliods  a  sicrecy  is  maintained 
whicii  no  one  dares  to  penetrate.  The  penalty 
for  any  atfenipt  is  certain  death.  An  "  intelli'- 
Rcncc"  as  hiKrIiIy  orKanisrd  and  cflicient  as 
any  maintained  by  the  armies  and  navies  in 
war-time  protcc'.  the  secrecy. 

This  small  group,  in  his  opinion, 
directs  the  whole  business.  It  has  its 
hcad(|uartcrs.  he  believes,  in  Manches- 
ter, and  its  members  can  meet  without 
feat  r.f  interruption,  or  of  any  danger, 
so  perfect  is  their  Intelligence.  Thev 
have  a  well-directed  business  machine, 
with  executive,  canl  indexes,  clerical 
help,  and  the  like,  to  carry  out  their 
'    '  d  in  ev>ry  detail,  and  un- 

'      ■'.'    i"      "^^ -iL-n  know  Kng- 

land:    they    i  >         ,a ;    and    they 

know  Ireland  down  to  tlic  last  detail. 
Their  first  concern  is  to  produce  in  Ire- 
l-in,1    .    <t,f,.    ,,f    ,y^|    servitude,   and 


the  extent  to   whicii   all   classes   out- 
IJelfast   have  been  cowed  is  almost  <>< 
yond    belief.      The    very    heart    of    ihe 
policy    of    the     secret    group    is    mur- 
der.      There     is     nothing     bloodthirsty 
about     it ;     there     is     an     end     to     be 
gained,    and    these    men,    far    removed 
from    the    actual    scene    of    happenings, 
decree  murder  precisely  as  a  bank 
count  committee  would  pass  on  an  ap 
cation  for  a  loan. 

When  1  landed  in  Ireland.  I  v.as  horrified; 
but  I  soon  felt  the  influence  of  the  moral  en- 
vironment  gaining    upon    me.    so    •    are 

habit    and  jj^|i|;e.      Murder    is    don  i|— 

an   in  ■   m.     If  one  is  put  out  ot.llie  w.iy, 

it   is   1  iNtom   of   the  country,   it    is  all   in 

thft^av's  work.     To  bring  about  this  statt  of 
moral  paralysis,  and   5(7*  level   iown  all  public 
opinion  within  the  country  is  the  first  object 
of    th«'    Irish   management ;    the    second    is    to 
put     Britain     up     against     difliculties     which, 
added  to  her  otbcr  dift"iculties,  will  betray  her 
into  a  kind  of  blundering  to  which  tempera- 
mental antipathies  render  her  peculiarly  liable; 
the   third    is   to   throw   into   contrast   :r 
unanimity  and  etTiciency  in"  Ireland,  r.i 
tish   incompetency,   ranging   from  reckless  ag- 
gression under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act 
to    bewildered    and    impotent    inaction^  Thi« 
showing   is   e<  ■     '  "v    useful   as   the  .r^  " 
appeal    to    A;  .  For.    without  'u 

help  from  Americ..  and  an  .American  sym- 
pathy that  will  Constantly  embarrass  Britain, 
the  enterprise  of  an  Irish  Republic  is  a  mere 
chimera. 

Had  the  Irish  revolution  been  merely 
a  popular  outburst,  says  Mr.  Grasty.  it 
would  have  progressed  to  a  culminating 
point,  and  then  have  collapsed. 

I'u?  it  has  been  a  shrewdly  managed  en- 
terprise on  "bu-  '  :i<s."  and  from  the 
moimnt  it  w:;s  ]  until  now  it  has 
slV'^vn  a                 ,1  advan-e.     There  has  been 

W;''"  "  ■■!  the  emotional    v  which 

O';  ;i'  in  the  act  of  ex;  The 

■r.  1916.  was  not  in  any  true 
■         but  an  affair  organised  and 
directed   from  above,  as  the  initial   step  in  a 
programme     planned     to     produce     its     o-r. 
motive  power  at  each  successive  step. 

(Continued  on  page  xvii.) 
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A  LITTLE-KNOWN   BLACK  REPUBLIC. 


At  the  recent  Negro  Convention  in 
New  York,  the  Africa-for-Africans 
movement  was  most  fervently  discussed, 
and  during  the  discussions  references 
were  constantly  made  to  the  negro  Re- 
public which  American  negroes  had  es- 
tablished in  Liberia.  The  object  of  the 
present  rrrevement  is  not  an  exodus  of 
negroes  from  America  to  Africa,  but  to 
send  pioneers  from  the  United  States 
to  Africa  to  prepare  for  the  eventual 
independence  of  the  400,000,000  blacks 
of  the  world.  The  references  to  the 
negro  Republic  have  inspired  Mr.  A.  B. 
Williams"  to  write  an  account  in  The 
Nezv  York  Times  Magazine  of  the  move- 
ment, forty  years  ago,  to  start  a  v/hole- 
sale  emigration  of  negroes  from 
America  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
This  plan,  which  began  to  take  definite 
shape  in  1  ^77  was  not,  as  suggested-  by 
Mr.  Williams,  to  create  a  new  republic 
in  Africa,  for  a  negro  State  already 
existed  there.  The  idea  was,  however, 
to  send  thousands  of  negroes  across  the 
Atlantic,  where  tens  had  previously 
been  going.  Liberia  was  actually 
selected  in  1821  by  an  American  coloni- 
sation society  as  a  proper  site  of  the  first 
settlement  of  American  free  negroes, 
and,  from  that  time  to^  the  present  day, 
negroes  and  mulattos,  freed  slaves  or 
their  descendants,  have  b^en  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  small  numbers  to  settle 
on  the  Liberian  Coast.  In  all,  however, 
only  some  2000  negroes  from  America 
"have  gone  to  Liberia  since  1860. 

The  expedition  of  which  Mr.  Williams 
gives  an  account  was  not  a  success,  but 
great  enthusiasm  was  shown  when  it 
was  launched.  The  Liberian  Exodus 
Association  was  created  as  a  stock  com- 
pany. Special  appeal  was  made  to  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  people.  The 
negroes  were  to  go  out  of  America  as 
the  children  of  Israel  went  out  of 
Egypt.  Africa  was  their  promised  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Thou- 
sands of  shares  were  sold  in  the  com- 
•pauy  at  25  dollars  a  piece.     Each  share 

as  good  for  a  passage  to  Liberia. 

A    great    fleet    was    to    be    bought,    owned, 
manned    and    managed    by    negroes    for    the 

.neiit  of  their  own  race,  here  and  in  Africa. 


Race  resentments,  political  liopes,  cupidity, 
indolence,  religious  spirit,  were  enlisted.  The 
ships  were  to  carry  emigrants,  and  bring  back 
African  products  in  ceaseless  streams,  until 
the  white  people  were  left  to  themselves  to 
do  their  own  work,  or  perish.  Of  course, 
figures  demonstrating  vast  and  certain  pro- 
fits-vwere  rolled  out  by  the  yard.  The  primal 
emotions  and  crude  ambitions  of  simple 
hearers  were  stirred  by  every  device  of  per- 
suasion and  oratory,  and  all  the  tricks  of 
voice  and  gesture. 

Finally,  a  ship  with  which  to  start  the 
exodus  was  bought  and  paid  for.  It  was 
an  old  clipper-built  barque,  constructed 
for  the  fruit  trade  between  the  Azores 
and  Boston,  and  was  only  412  tons 
burden.  The  announcement  of  this 
purchase  was  made  the  occasion  of  wild 
rejoicing  and  triumph.  There  being  no 
negroes  capable  of  <navigatitig,  a  white 
man  was  engaged  for  captain,  and  the 
two  mates  were  also  white.  The  crew 
were  negroes  or  Filipinos. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  exodus 
ship  was  actually  in  Charleston  Harbour,  and 
supposed  to  be  ready  to  sail,  a  frenzy  of  fer- 
vour and  faith  w^as  aroused.  Probably  5000 
negroes  of  all  ag.es — the  number  never  was 
accurately  obtained — swarmed  to  Charleston 
to  take  passage  on  a  vessel  permitted  by  law 
to  carrv  206.  Later  it  became  known  that 
many  of  the  intending  passengers  had  been 
induced  to  take  stock,  or  extra  stock,  by  pri- 
vate assurances  that  they  should  be  included 
in  the  first  voyage.  There  was  intense  and 
piteous  confusion.  Families  who  had  sold 
their  little  farms  or  few  possessions  for  any- 
thing they  could  get,  following  the  example 
of  the  Chosen  People,  by  departing  in  haste, 
camped  on  docks  and  wharves.  There  they 
sat  in  silent  groups  day  after  day,  looking  at 
their  ship,  which  was  to  bear  them  to  the 
almost  heavenly  home  of  which  they  had 
lieen  told.  Many  of  them  prayed  continually 
that  the  lot  might  fall  on  them  to  be  on  the 
passenger-list,  for  it  was  understood  by  that 
time  that  all  could  not  go  immediately.  If 
they  had  been  white  people,  rioting  and  at- 
tempts to  lynch  would  have  been  inevitable. 
As  it  was,  the  illustration  of  docility  and 
credulity  was  remarkable.  The  few  murmurs 
and  pleas  for  special  consideration,  for  one 
cause  or  another,  were  meek  enong-i.  Even 
these  were  silenced  when  the  leaders  and 
some  of  the  preachers— who  probably  believed 
all  thev  were  told  to  say — went  among  the 
forlorn  multitude  with  many  promises.  More 
ships  were  to  be  bought.  The  Almighty  was 
to  assure  a  marvellously  quick  trip,  and  all 
would  be  ready  for  another  contingent  in  six 
weeks.  Meanwhile,  those  to  be  left  behmd 
were   to   find   work,   as   they   could,   and   wait 
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paticntl).     The   promises    were   accepted,   the 
cxhurtations  obeyed. 

At  last,  the  Miiall  Itarqiu-  -i  i  -'u,  aimi 
the  clieeiing  and  liyiiiM-singing  of  lliou- 
sands  of  negroes,  who  had  come  to  sec 
their  liuky  brethren  ofT.  She  was  barely 
under  weigh,  however,  when  Govern- 
ment oflicials  hoarded  her,  and  insisted 
that  several  hundred  passengers  left  the 
vessel,  as  she  was  hopelessly  overloaded. 

Nrl>ody  i  vcr  kiu-w  accurately  lu»w  many 
were  left  aJ)oard.  Men  and  women  stowed 
away  everywhere,  and  dicir  friends  joyfully 
helped  ihern  hide,  and  clamoure<l  and  crowded 
to  make  a  census  impossihie.  The  nearest 
count  madf  the  souls,  including;  children, 
after  the  vi>>il  was  at  sea.  around  450.  some- 
thing over  double  the  proper  numl)er.  Pr^)- 
visions  and  water  ran  short,  of  course.  No 
doctor  had  1>een  provided,  and  the  supply 
fif  medicine  consisted  of  what  regulations  re- 
quired tlie  captain  to  have  in  liis  chest  for 
the  crew.  Tlie  enterprise  heinjt  of  a  semi- 
reliffious  character,  liquors  of  all  kinds  were 
prohihited.  The  barqne  was  fast  for  a  sailer, 
hut  winds  were  capricious.  She  was  be- 
calmed under  the  equator  twenty  days  out. 
The  passenntTs  began  to  die.  first  one  a  day. 
then  two,  then  three.  Twenty-one  of  them 
were  given  sea  burials  in  ten  days.  Ship  fever 
developed,  and  there  was  a  pint  of  water  in 
twenty-four  liours  for  cacli  person  and  a 
scanty  dole  of  rice  and  beans.  On  a  faint 
nightly  breeze  the  barque  was  worked  slowly 
into  the  British  port  of  Sierra  Leone.  The 
colonial  authorities  took  charge  efficiently. 
Fresh  foods,  medicil  sup|)lies  and  attention, 
and  new  objects  of  interest  stopped  the 
deaths.  Before  that.  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren had  simply  crawled  into  bunks  and  died, 
without  noise  or  complaint,  apparently  not 
even   interested    in   life  or   death. 

The  medical  officials  at  Sierra  Leone 
declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
craft  to  sail  for  Liberia,  as  another  ten 
days  at  sea  would  mean  the  death  of  all 
hands,  and  they  insisted  that  the  vessel 
should  be  towed.  It  was  then  discov- 
ered that  the  400  pa'^scngcrs  could  not 
5Crai>e  togethi  i  the  (^^^  dollars  needed 
for  hiring  a  tow-boat,  btjt  the  matter 
was  eventually  arranged 

T"     ■  .    •  •        T    -  -       • 

f,, 

saw  the  ^mpre.ssion  that  a  colony  of  rich  ami 
philanthropic    .^merican    negroes    was    on    the 
way  to  their  country.     When  the  l>arque  wa"; 
dropped   '       •' 
stead    at 

of    the   negro   was    needed    to    veil    the    mi;" 
disappointment.       When    the    arrived     inv...; 
grants    looked    at    the    heavy    tropical    foliage 
Ixirdering  the  coa^f.  they  sang  together,  in  a 
kind    of    ec,sta«v.    "  I-ancI    ahead !      Its    fruits 


are  w.i.ing  o'er   its   fields  of   endless  g 

xt  ■<:,...       i. 


they  noted,  with  con-    V 
cut.  natural  to  people 

inu'.IKiU     Ujl     \Mill     aliJCt  ' 

.scon-N    of    their    future 

nakcil.    male    and    female,    calmly    disporting 

themselves    in    tlie    water.       Th.ey    found    a    : 

shaUiy,   scattered    town,    its   approaches   orer-    ,, 

grown    V,  •' 

stotie  war^ 

can    j>l)il:inthrr>pivts, 

crumliluig.     The    ' 

instea<l  of  the  e 

ists,   with   pockets   i. 

crowd      of      tatterdi 


't<; 


•   ioncd 
,..    ,.;;    ;;.i.i!    side    ir..\, 
finely  dressed  colon- 

■:•  y.   a   di"    V 
;  ly-striv 


and    hungry,    yet    happy,    hopeful    and    ea 
The    immigrants    included    a    couple    of    •- 
politicians,    a    pair    of    missionaries,    two    or       I 
three    skilled      i:      '  s.      the      rest      smalt     ,'{ 

farmers  and  fiel  with  little  more  than      ! 

they   stood   in.      h    was   to    the   credit   of   the     ji 
involuntary  hosts   that   they  accepted   the  un-     i' 
pleasant   ^rprise   with   good   grace   and   good     t 
iiumour,   and    ofTered    really   kindly   and    hc;- 
pitable  welcome. 

Having    landed    her    passengers,    the 
little    barque     returned     to     Charleston 
where   she  was   sold  to  pay   for  provi-    ^ 
sions,  tow  and  wages.     She  never  made 
atiother  trip  as  an  etnigrant  ship. 

About  a  third  of  the  immigrants  died  in  six 
months  of  accIimati<;afion  fever  and  reckless 
use  of  strange  tropical  fruits.  A  few  were 
reported  to  have  slipped  away  into  "  the 
bush."  and  joined  the  wild  tribes  there.  A 
few  more  gradually  made  their  way  back 
to  America,  chietly  by  the  help  of  old  friends 
and  employers.  The  others  remained  in 
Liberia,  and  an  unhappily  small  proportion  by 
thrift  and  diligence  prospered,  while  the 
others  just  dragged  along.  The  Liberian 
Kxodus  Association  disappeared,  none  knew 
when  or  !iow.  There  was  no  accounting  nor 
explanation  of  where  all  the  money  collected 
went,  and  nobody  ever  knew  who  got  it. 
What  l>ooks  there  were,  made  a  fine  show  of 
svstem  .itid  diligence  and  strict  methods,  but 
tfie  few  tentative  efforts  to  learn  something 
from   them  wev  rd   promptly.     N(>' 

had   money  or   i  •   put   exi>erts  on   i' 

or    to    initiate    investigations   or   pros  ^ 

The  enterprise  simply   scatt''-"'   :>"''   ■  i 

without  trace. 

Altogether,   there   appear   to   be   over 
12.000    .\mcrican-Liberians    in    the    Re- 
public.      In    addition,    there    are    about 
40.000      civilised       and       Christianised 
negroes,   and    ahuost    2.000.000   natives, 
'.  however,  take  no  part  in  the  gov-y 
:.:ncnt  and  control  of  the  State.     For 
;  long  time,  there  was  much  controversy 
vith    Fngland    and    France   over   boun- 
daries,  and   it    was   not   utitil    President 
Roosevelt    appointed    a    Commission    to 
visit  the  countrv.  in   l^OP.  that  matters 
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were  put  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  United 
States  officials  are  now  in  charge  of  the 
Liberian  Customs,  and  the  American 
Government,  acting  in  general  agree- 
ment with  Great  Britain  and  France,  has 
charge  of  the  advanced  military  organi- 
sation and  boundary  questions  of  the 
Republic. 

Arthur  Barclay,  a  full-blooded  negro, 
who  was  born  in  the  country,  but  whose 
parents  came  from  tlie  Barbadoes,  be- 
tame  President  in  1904,  and  held  the 
office  for  two  terms,  until  1910.  Under 
his  wise  rule,  relations  with  the  native 
population.  which  had  been  very 
strained,  were  put  on  a  good  footing, 
and  Liberian  influence  was  greatly  ex- 
tended in  the  land. 

Sir  Alfred  Sharpe    recently  explored 


the  country  which  he  found  exceedingly 
well  watered,  and  with  a  far  larger 
native  population  than  had  been  previ- 
ously assumed.  He  reported  that  the 
houses  in  the  interior  were  built  chiefly 
on  hilltops,  and  that  towns  of  a  size  hith- 
erto almost  unknown  in  tropical  Africa 
were  numerous.  He  discovered  great  belts 
of  the  oil  palm,  starting  50  miles  inland, 
and  running  to  the  Northern  frontier. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  is  enough  palm 
oil  in  Liberia  to  supply  the  world's  de- 
mand for  centuries.  The  natives  grow 
cotton,  and  every  village  weaves  its  own 
clothing.  He  declares  that  Liberia  is 
probably  richer  in  agricultural  products 
than  any  other  portion  of  West  Africa. 
Development  must  come  quickly,  but 
railroads  are  required. 


WHY  AMERICANS  ARE   DISLIKED  IN  EUROPE. 


Frederick  Palmer,  the  well-known 
American  war  correspondent,  has  been 
trying  to  find  out  why  there  is  such 
widespread  ill-feeling  towards  a  nation 
which  only  a  couple  of  years  ago,  ap- 
parently, was  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem. He  has  summarised  the  result  of 
his  investigations  in  McClurc's  Maga- 
zine. Wherever  he  went,  he  asked, 
*'  Why  don't  you  like  us?"  The  answers 
varied  in  different  countries,  but  they 
all  agreed  in  finding  fault  with  America. 

In  Great  Britain  he  founcj  resentment 
of  what  was  regarded  as  America's 
patronising  attitude  during  the  war.  and 
Tier  aloofness  now.  In  Poland,  whilst 
gratitude  was  expressed  for  relief  work, 
annoyance  was  shown  because  the 
Americans,  in  fighting  typhus,  had  fol- 
lowed the  unpopular  method  of  asking 
the  peasants  to  take  baths  and  fumigate 
their  houses!  The  French  think  that 
they  would  have  had  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  if  America  had  not  inter- 
fered, whilst  the  Italians  believe  they 
would  have  been  in  comi)lete  possession 
of  Fiume  long  ago  had  it  not  been  for 
President  Wilson.  The  Germans,  of 
course,  are  positive  that  had  it  not  been 
for  America's  entry  into  the  war,  they 
would  have  been  triumphantly  vic- 
torious. One  gets  the  impression,  after 
reading      Mr.      Palmer's      article,      that 


Europe's  grievances  against  the  United 
States  are  not  so  much  the  result  of 
actual  conditions,  either  past  or  present, 
as  they  are  the  outcome  of  a  certain  hys- 
terical state  of  mind  from  which 
Europe  is  undoubtedly  suffering. 

"  After  the  Armistice  your  President  came 
to  France — a  man  of  mystery,  of  unequalled 
world  prestige,"  the  statesman  began.  "  He 
held  the  purse  strings  of  the  world.  We  knew 
we  had  to  look  to  him  for  direction,  though 
we  did  not  like  to  think  that  we  had  to. 

"  He  sat  in  the  gold  chair,  with  Clemenceau 
on  his  right,  and  Lloyd  George  on  his  left. 
and  we  waited  on  his  nod.  He  had  brought 
with  him  a  ship-load  of  ma|)s  and  geographi- 
cal, ethnological,  and  legal  experts,  and  a 
ship-load  of  newspaper  men.  American  auto- 
mobiles coursed  the  streets,  your  soldiers  were 
everywhere.  ■  America  dominated  Paris  and 
Europe.  She  was  to  make  peace  for  us  when 
it  had  been  our  war.  for  which  we  had  paid 
the  price  in  blood  and  mon(\v." 

"  Thank  you."  I  said.  "  This  is  more  in- 
teresting than  all  the  Peace  Conference  com- 
vmmqucs  that  appeared  at  the  time." 

"  What  an  assumption."  comments 
Mr.  Palmer,  "  and  what  a  sensation  it 
would  have  made  during  the  Confer- 
ence, which  was  to  end  all  secret 
diplomacy,  and  settle  in  frank  open  dis- 
cussion the  affairs  of  the  world." 

"And  your  architects  planned  to  build  a 
temple  of  eternal  peace,  called  the  League  of 
Nation?:."  he  continued. 

"  But  we  think  that  an  Englishman  wrote 
the  League  of  Nations,"  I  suggested. 
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"  W'c  tliijik  you  wrote  it."  be  responded. 

"Tliat"-     what     we're     after — wliat     people 
think!"   1    exclaimed,   "  not^  what   we  are   told 
at    hanqiK-ts    and     in     interviews,    that     tlicy 
think" — an    attitude   of    mind    hoini:    tlf 
pregnant    factor    in    the    relations    of    i 
In    its    I'tlialf    nations    have    made    war    and 

done     all     1  nils     iif      fiicilisli     fln'iu's     :i.     vicll     ;( < 

wise. 

"So  villi  I  ini  UHJ  ccriicr-stonc  "i  tin.-  j(m;iif 
of  Peac-  in  the  presciifo  of  all  the  ncwsjiapcr 
corre^'  's."  In-  r'nitinucfl.     "A  j-ear  and 

more  >-sed.      Xo   more  American   auto- 

mohilcs  or  soldiers  are  to  l>c  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  .Ml  your  experts  liave  Rone 
home  lonij  since,  and  with  them  all  the  hrit^ade 
of  special  correspondrnts.  Yoti  have  not  even 
ratilU-d  the  Treaty;  no  American  sits  in  the 
Supreme  Council.  ( xcept  as  a  detached  oh- 
server — to  look  after  the  very  trouhlcsomc 
task  of  settling  all  the  new  tenants  in  their 
quarters.  You've  lost  interest  in  your  Temple 
of  Peace  in  the  same  way — well — I — it's 
rather  an  annoyinjr  simile  T  have  in  mind." 
He  hesitated,  diplomatic  hahit  intervening 
after  the  strain  oi   unaccustomed  candour. 

"  Please  let   me  have   it."   I  hejrjred. 

"  \o\\  are  a  stranpe  people  to  us.  power- 
ful, energetic,  amazinp;  hut  we  in  Europe  do 
not  understand  you,  possibly  hecause  you  are 
.so  youni;.  You  have  no  continuous  foreign 
policy  as  we  have.  So  you  forpet  yotir  Temple 
of  Peace,  which  hsd  interested  you  so  much 
nt  the  time,  just  as  the  child  forgets  the  house 
of  cards  that  he  huill  on  {hr  r\y  vcs'i  rdnv 
and  is  off  to  other  things." 

"It  iKoks  as  if  the  Leagui.-  w.is  to  he  unc 
of  tlie  main  issues  in  our  Presidential  cam- 
paiijn,"  I  said.  "  If  \\v  liaven't  a  continuous 
foreign  policy  we  certainly  started  an  explo- 
sive one  in  Paris.  If  you  douht  it  read  all 
the  speeches  that  have  been  made  in  our 
5k>rate  and  out  of  it." 

"  But  " — and  there  he  came  to  the  point  em- 
phatically— "hut  we  in  Europe  have  to  live 
in  tiiat  temple.  It  does  not  suit  us.  It's  a 
verv  r-'  '"  sort  of  barracks,  with  a  cellar 
under  rts.  and  none  under  other  parts; 

halls  without  stairways,  and  stairways  without 
halls;  pluml)ing  without  bathtubs  and  bath- 
tubs without  plumbing;  the  walls  generally 
fiut  of  plumb ;  an  immense  back  door  for 
secret  diplomacy,  and  no  front  door  for  open 
diplr.macy.  as  |>lanned :  kitchens  disconnected 
frnm  the  dining-rooms;  apartments  that  are 
all  dining-rooms  and  no  kitchens — and  you 
are  not  even  furnishing  us  the  money  to  make 
ncedefl  changes,  or  to  furnish  the  structure. 
Yes.  the  housim,'  questinn.  which  is  univer- 
•sally  acute,  becomes  a  bedlam  of  a  crisi.s  in 
that  temple  of  yours.  Instead  of  a  Temple 
of  Peace  it  is  a  Tower  of  Babel. 

"Even  the  fmished  apar»mri>fs  do  not  suit 
their  les<;rc<.     .Ml  think  ''  r  apartments 

arc  too  small,  the   rent  ti  ,    .  their  neigh- 

bours  a  nui.sance.  And  many  arc  trying  to 
elbow  their  wav  into  their  neighbours*  apart- 
ments, not  to  mrntiMii  »rver.il  who  think  that 
the'  '  '  .      1  .  Vijilding.    Some 

of  I't  pay  their  rent. 


and   the  botdier  anil   the  grocer   refuse  them 
credit.  i!icy  are  so  har<l  up.     The  lite  of  the 
janitor  is  a  nigljtmare.     In  fact,  these  tenants- 
^rc  not  used  to  apartment  life.     But  they  wilt 
Tike  the  be>.t  of  it.     Tlu-y  will  settle 
_i:ne.     It's  the  oidy  house  we've  got. 
i'.nd  li.i-   Treaty  is  ratified  by  the  tenants.   They 
signed     their    leases    in    perpetuity — or    until 
there   is   another   war   that   shakes   the   build- 
ing down." 

"  And   America's  trnpopularit)'?" 

"All    •'  me    you    for    all    il":r 

trotddes.  k    that    you    were    llu 

architect     who    refused    to    live  -in    your   own 
building,   )>ecause   it   wa"^  '      '        '^'-   i-  rr 

plaints  are  a  source  of  i  ... 

fives    the   janitor   and    tl>e   agent    a   little   re- 
lief." 

Durinjj  the  war.  every  Ally  was 
trained  to  think  that  ever)'  other  Ally 
was  perfect  in  every  respect.  The 
cen.sor  saw  to  that.  Xow.  however,  ♦h-? 
ancient  and  human  proclivity  to  'think 
well  of  oneself  alo»e  is  re-asserting-  it- 
self. F.vcry  people,  Mr.  Palmer  fou'v!. 
is  thinkinfj  of  its  own  virtues,  wronp^s 
and  grievances,  and  feels  that  there  is 
no  proper  appreciatiori  of  these  thing- 
am()n'j;vl   the  other  ix-oples.     Then  th 

is    the    (jllCStir"i    'f    '••'">    '•c?1^v    "•'-•" 

war. 

"I,   on   the   Izonzo!"   said   the   Italian;   "I. 
on    the    Marne    and    at    Verdun  I"    said     •'■: 
Frenchman ;    "  I.   with    my    navy    and    on    • 
Somme!"  said  the  Englishman,  and  "I."  c; 
the    Belgian,   the   Serb,    the    Roumanian, 
the   Greek.     All   will   be   erecting   monum;    • - 
and    writing    books    to    prove    it    for    many 
generations  to  come. 

"  America  lost  only  50.000  dead"  said 
Europe,  as  the  French  thought  of  their 
1.500.000  dead,  and  the  British  and  the  Ita- 
lians of  their  750.000. 

This  enormous  sacrifice  is  war  propaganda 
t'lat    is    ;  and    eternally    true.      Muck 

war   pro].  was   true— true   to   the   char- 

acter of  brave  men  and  women,  and  the  heart 
of  humanity.  The  present  feeling  exempli- 
fies the  same  human  l)eings  in  a  bruised  and 
irritated  mood. 

Mr.  Palmer  thoittjht  that  in  Rel.c^ium. 
at  any  rate,  he  would  find  America  popu- 
lar. Had  America  not  cared  for  the 
Belgians  whilst  their  country  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Germans? 

From  all  I  heard  1  might  conclude  that 
the  clothes  we  .sent  did  not  fit.  the  .shoes  we 
sent  developed  corns,  and  our  food-rations 
caused  indigestion.  Subtle  reasoning  could 
even  have  persuaded  me  that  we  stood  guilty 
of  havMii:  kept  the  Belgians  alive  in  order 
to  expl.<it   them   after  the  war. 

"l!Viok-  nt  the  rate  exchange!"  said  the  Bel- 
gians.     "  riour    rostc    in    francs    three    tint^s- 
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what  it  did  before  the  war,  and  we  have  to 
pay  three  times  that  because  it  now  takes  fif- 
teen francs  to  make  a  doHar,  where  it  only 
took  five  before  tlie  war.  Think  of  that  after 
liaving  been  in  the  bread-line  for  four  years! 
Think  of  what  we  suffered  uniier  the  Ger- 
mans, for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of  tlie  world! 
Kow  America,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  will  not>  even  sign  the  Treaty 
to  Come  to  little  Belgium's  defence  if  the 
Germans  attack  again — when  you  are  so  rich, 
and  we  are  so  poor  I" 

Holland    being    neutral,    and    sharing 


themselves  with  visions  of  how  to-day  they 
might  be  in  Paris,  the  command  of 
the  seas  theirs,  as  they  basked  in  their 
place  in  the  sun — but  for  America.  They 
blame  us  because  they  had  to  submit  to  the 
loss  of  so  much  territory,  and  the  Allies  blame 
us  for  not  having  permitted  more  annexa- 
tions. 

The  only  place  where  he  found 
America  really  popular  was  in  \''ienna, 
that  dying  city  of  a  dismembered  em- 
pire. The  Viennese  want  food,  and  the 
the  discredit  of  being  a  war  profiteer,  Americans  are  sending  it  to  them.  Of 
might  have  been  expected  to  sympathise  all  the  new  countries,  only  in  Jugo- 
with  America;  but  he  found  the  Dutch  Slavia  did  he  find  some  appreciation  of 
sharing  the  general  feeling  towards  the  America's  staunch  championship  of  sup- 
United  States.  pressed  nationalities.  The  President's 
After  I  had  had  the  assurance  of  our  Allies  action  concerning  Fiume  was  the  reason 
of  our  small  part  in  the  war,  and  how  the 
President's  insistence  on  the  "  Fourteen 
Points  "  had'  robbed  them  of  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory, I  went  to  Germany,  expecting  that  the 
late  disagreement  at  arms  might  be  prolonged 

into  a  disagreement  with  the  Allies'  view  of     travelling  Americans   which  they  might 
us.      Far    from    it!      Underneath    the    urgent  "  ' 

desire  for  our  help  in' credits  and  raw  mate- 
rial was  the  same  latent  resentment  that  I 
had  found  elsewhere,  embittered  by  the  de- 
spair of  beaten  people. 

"  If  America  had  not  come  into  the  war  we 
should  have  won,"  I  was  told.  "Look  at  the 
value  of  the  mark — one  cent-^when  it  used 
to  be  worth  twenty-five  cents !  We  quit  be- 
cause we  believed  in  your  "  Fourteen  Points." 
5?ee  what  we  got !" 

In  their  misery,  as  they  star-e  at  the  uncer- 
tuin    future,   the   Germans   occasionally  eolace 


for  the  more  amiable  feeling  shown  to- 
wards the  United  States  in  Greater 
Serbia.  r^. 

Mr.    Palmer    gives    some    advice    to 


read  with  advantage.  Don't,  he  says, 
flaunt  dollars  around,  and  call  it  "'  real 
money."  Cease  to  "  rub  in  "  on  Euro- 
peans the  depreciated  state  of  their  cur- 
rency. Don't  be  cross  because  America's 
part  in  the  war  is  not  recognised.  Don't 
argue  with  Britons,  Frenchmen  and  Ita- 
lians when  they  declare  respectively  that 
Great  Britain,  France  or  Italy  won  the 
war. 


PITCH  THAT   DOES  NOT  DEFILE. 


One  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  is 
the  great  pitch  ov-  asphalt  lake  of  La 
Brea.  It  lies  in  the  south-western  part 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  is  not 
really  a  lake  at  all,  but  the  crater  of  an 
cxtmct  mud  volcano.  It  is  by  far  the 
largest  deposit  of  bitumen  kno\vn  to 
<xist  anywhere  in  the  world.  Millions 
•f  tons  of  asphalt  have  been  taken  from 
at,  bwt  the  supply  still  seems  to  be  prac- 
tically inexhaustible.  The  lake  itself  is 
like  a  fti|ge  round  pond,  some  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  which  has  dried  up.  leav- 
ing little  rivulets  of  water  irregularly 
Intersecting  its  bed,  and  hei-e  and  there 
•patches  of  vegetation,  while  in  the  cenfre 
rise  bubbles  of  gas. 

The  surface  of  the  lake  is  not  a  uniform 
expanse  of  asphalt— or  pitch,  as  it  is  called 
"locally— but  is  creased  in  great  folds  between 
-^'hich   rain-water  gathers.     It  has  been   com- 


pared to  the  skin  of  an  elephant,  with  the 
irregular  creases  representing  the  folds  in 
his  hide.  Along  the  edges  it  is  covered  with 
grass,  but  in  the  central  part  tkere  is  iw 
vegetation.  Shrubs  and  small  trees  occur  in 
a  few  cases,  and  are  known  as  islands.  These 
patches  of  vegetation  move  from  place  to 
place  with  the  displacement  of  the  ^  pitch, 
which  is  in  constant  motion. 

The  asphalt  is  blackish  brown  in 
colour,  looking  somewhat  like  coal.  It 
is  dug  out  of  the  lake  for  shipment  with 
mattocks.  Under  repeated  blows  the 
pitch  breaks  easily,  and  is  lifted 
out  in  great  lumps,  a  couple  of  feet 
across.  A  stalwart  Trinidad  negro 
handles  these  lumps  with  ease,  puts  one 
or  perhc-jps  two  on  his  head,  and  walks 
off  to  the  skip  close  by,  which  runs  on 
a   narrow   gauge   railway. 

The    railroad    is    laid    over    the    surface    of 
*lie    asphalt    kke.    on    bamboo    or    palm-tree 
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ties.     Hri.ir.  liic  constant  motion  of  tin- 

asphalt,  tl  <  tracks  have  to  be  frequently  in- 
spected .iit'i  aliKned.  It  is  surprising.  l>o\v 
ever,  how  well  the  asplialt,  even  with  its  .-.I'tw 
crocpinn  motion,  supj»urts  the  road.  The 
loaded  car>,  weigliiuK  a  thousand  puuiid". 
apiece,  or  more,  pass  in  a  continuous  stream 
over  the  rails,  and  tin-  •  -seldom  an  acci- 
dent or  mishap. 

The  railroad  extends  imin  the  place  of 
excavation  to  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Here 
the  blocks  of  asphalt  are  clumped  into  skips, 
which  travel  on  a  cahleway  running  down  to 
the  seashore,  and  out  uikmi  a  lonj.;  pier.  They 
are  then  enii)ticd  intr*  chutes,  and  dropiied 
into  tile  hoM   of  a  vessel  alongside  the  pier. 

The  ir.o.st  extiaonlinary  phenomenon 
in  conncctic»n  with  the  work  is  the  way 
in  which  *lhe  cavity  from  which  the 
asphalt  is  removed  lill.s  up  again. 

.\  space  of  |ierhai)s  60  hy  40  feet,  antl  \.<>  i 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  will  he  fluR  out 
<lurin(j;  the  da\.  The  last  thing  you  see,  when 
you  leave  at  night,  is  %at  large  hole  in  tlie 
iilackish-hrown  asphalt.  When  you  return  in 
the  morning,  there  is  no  hole  there.  The 
space  that  was  ex^vated  may  appear  a  little 
rough,  lint  it  In  fined  up.  and  ai>proximately 
level  with  the  rest  of  the  lake.  In  a  few 
days  all  trace  of  that  particular  hole  will  have 
vanished. 

This'  fiUinj^-iip  is  ikh  (kie  to  freshly- 
formed  asi)halt  cominjj  into  the  liole 
from  some  miderjjroimd  source.  The 
excivation  i>  fi^ed  liy  tlie  very  slow 
scltliii}^  or  levelling  of  the  entire  surface 
of  the  lake.  During  the  last  50  years 
the  amount  of  asphalt  reinoved  has 
caused  the  general  level  of  the  lake  to 
sink  .several  feet.  Although  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  walk  all  over  the  lake, 
if  one  stands  still  for  a  few  minutes 
one's  shoes  hegin  to  indent  the  asphalt. 

Donkeys,  at  n«it  more  than  200  feet  from 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  resting,  in  standing 
upon  it  for  10  <ir  \>  minutes,  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  will  sink  ne.irly  over  their  hoofs. 
One  may  sometimes  see  a  negro  placed  at 
each  leg  of  a  donkey  to  keen  the  animal  from 
struggling  and  hurting  itself  while  its  hoof.s 
are  being  picked  out  of  the  asphalt. 

It  would  never  do  for  the  negroes  to 
drop  their  tools  when  the  whistle  blows, 
a.s  is  the  custom,  especially  in  railwav 
work,  in  Australia!  When  tliey  came 
hack  again,  these  implemmls  would  have 
vanished  from  sight.  If  a  piece  of  wood 
is  driven  upright  into  the  asphalt  near 
the  centre  of  the  lake,  it  "^oon  begins  to 
lean  over  to  one  side,  moved  by  the 
motioti  of  the  asphalt  towards  the  edge 


of  tlie  lake.    It  finally  topples  over  alto- 
gether, and  is  swallowed  up. 

The  old  proverb  says,  "  One  cannot 
tuuch  pitch  without  being  defded,"  but 
the  pitch  of  the  lake  of  Trinidad  can  be 
taken  up  and  handled  with  impunity. 
It  is  as  pliable  as  putty,  and  may  be 
manipulated  without  ^ny  of  it  sticking 
to  the  hands.  The  methods  of  loading 
are  very  efficient,  and  thousands  of  tonft 
can  be  put  on  board  ship  in  a  day 

Because  of  the  composition  of  the  asphalt 
— bitumen,  mineral  matter,  and  water — tlic 
crude  asphalt,  after  it  is  loaded  in  the  vessel's 
hold,     rtnis    together    into    a    i  mass 

within    a    very   short    time.      Loi,  re    th«' 

ship  finishes  its  voyage,  its  aspiiall  cargo  is 
again  a  solid  material,  as  in  the  lake.  When 
the  steamer  is  ready  to  he  unloaded,  there- 
fore, the  whole  process  must-  be  gone  over 
once  more.  Labourers  with  picks  attack  thr 
mass  of  asphalt,  wliich  is  taken  out  in  large 
chunks,  and  thrown  into  skips.  These  skips 
are  raised  and  carried  by  a  railway  to  stor- 
age bins,  which  will  hold  several  thou.sand 
tons  each,  and  in  which  the  asphalt  is  kept 
until  it  is  refined. 

This  seems  to  l>e  an  unnecessary 
dui)lication  of  labour.  It  would  surely 
be  far  better  to  refine  the  asphalt  on 
the  island,  instead  of  carrying  it  thou- 
sands of  miles  across  the  sea.  and  then 
having  to  laboriously  dig  it  out  of  the 
hold  of  the  ship  when  it  arrives  at  it* 
destination.  Refining  is  done  in  large 
rectangula^r  tanks,  holding  more  than  100 
tons  each.  The  whole  mass  is  heated  by 
live  steam,  introduced  into  the  tank. 
When  the  water  has  been  driven  off,  and 
the  process  of  refining  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  melted  material  is  drawn  off 
into  barrels  ready  for  shipment.  It  is 
used  for  the  paving  of  streets,  in  the 
manufacture  of  roofing  and  paints,  as 
a  waterproofing  material,  as  a  base  for 
chewitij^  guiii..  «i"d  in  many  other  indus- 
tri.al  products. 

The  u.se  of  asphalt  for  industrial  purposes, 
however,  is  not  of  recent  origin.  .\  great 
many  years  ago  a  famous  navigato^  named 
N'o;»li  built  himself  a  housr-boat.  an^^n  order 
that  it  might  be  waterproof,  and  protect  him 
and  his  family  from  a  predicted  flood,  he 
"  pitched   it   within  and   without   with  pitch." 

Heredotus  refers  to  asphalt  spring.s 
in  the  island  of  Zante.  whilst  the  ancient 
Fountains  of  Hit  have  been  known  from 
time  immemorial  to  the  Arabs  and  Per- 
si.'iii>       S< mifluid   bitumen    was   n^^^d    it> 
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the  construction  of  Nineveh  and  Baby-  utilised  to  make  watertif^ht  cisterns  and 

Ion,  to  cement  bricks  and  slabs  of  ala-  silos  for  the  preservation  of  grain,  and 

baster,   and   it  was  also  used  to   fasten  some  of  these  structures  of  unknown  an- 

the    mosaic   pavements,    and    beautifully  tiquity  have  been  found  intact  in  the  an- 

in>rrihed    <lal)-   in   their   places.      It   was  cicnt   ritir-s  of   Egypt   and   Mesopotamia. 

/THE  ANGLO  AMERICAN   FIGHT  FOR  OIL. 


Francis  Delaisi,  the  well-known 
Frd^ch  economist  and  writer,  contributes 
an^rticle  to  Le  Productcnr  entitled  "  La 
Politique  du  Pctrole."  .1  le  sketches 
the  recent  history  of  oil  exploitation, 
tells  of  the  duel  which  is  taking  place 
between  England  and  the  L'nited  States 
for  the  control  of  oil  fields  and  concerns 
himself  specially  with  the  situation  this 
duel  has  created  for  France,  which  also 
requires  oil  for  the  carrying  on  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce. 

He  tells  how  the  Standard  Oil,  created 
by  Rockefeller,  became  the  supreme 
mistress  of  the  American  market,  and, 
although  it  actually  produced  only  18 
per  cent,  of  the  petroleum  in  America, 
its  control  of  transport  and  other  facili- 
ties made  it  practically  dictator  over  the 
15,000  companies  which  were  occupied 
in  the  oil  industry^n  the  United  States. 
This  American  example  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed in  Europe.  The  Rothschilds  took 
it  as  a  model  in  exploiting  the  oil  wealth 
of  Baku,  whilst  in  the  Dutch  Indies  the 
Royal  Dutch  (Koninklij  Nederlandsche 
Maatschappi)  developed  an  organisation 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  Standard 
Oil  itself.  The  competition  of  these 
three  companies  in  the  European  mar- 
kets, forced  down  the  price  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  non-producing  nations — 
England,  Germany  and  France. 

The  substitution  of  liquid  fuel  for 
coal  had  such  obvious  advantages  that 
Great  Britain,  despite  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  producer  of  coal,  and  not  of  oil, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  new- 
system  for  military  and  peaceful  trans- 
port, and  in  her  ships  of  war.  She  thus 
became  dependent  on  the  United  States. 
Had  that  dependence  continued,  the 
supremacy  of  the  sea  would  have  passed 
from  her  hands.  But  far-sighted  Eng- 
lish leaders  quickly  set  to  work  to  con- 
quer for  England  a  supremacy  in  oil, 
simihr  to  that  she  had  so  long  enjoyed 
in  coal.     The  four  men,  savs  M.  Delaisi. 


who  worked  silently  with  this  end  in 
view  were  Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Cowdray, 
Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  and  Professor  J. 
Cadman  of  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham, who  was  the  technical  advisor  to 
these  statesmen  and  financiers.  Cad- 
man, by  the  way,  played  a  leading,  but 
unobtrusive  part  in  the  San  Remo  Con- 
ference, which  dealt  ostensibly  with  the 
partition  of  Asia  Minor,  but  actually 
with   the  question  of  oil. 

The  first  necessity,  if  the  scheme  of 
conquest  were  to  be  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  was  that  suspicion  should 
not  be  aroused.  A  beginning  was  there- 
fore made  by  the  creation  of  an  appar- 
ently private  company,  which  was  known 
as  the  Shell  Transport.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  this  company 
sent  out  prospectors  to  India,  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  China,  Siam  and  elsewhere 
Supported  by  the  Rothschild  millions  it 
acquired  concessions  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Malayia. 
Another  company,  known  as  the  Mexi- 
can Eagle,  controlled  by  the  Pearson  in- 
terests and  directed  by  Lord  Cowdray, 
established  itself  in  Mexico,  in  order  to 
exploit  the  wells  of  Tampico.  It  thus 
openly  enterecj  the  lists  against  the  Stan- 
dard Oil.  The  challenge  was  taken  up. 
and.  although  M.  Delaisi  does  not  em- 
phasise the  fact,  revolutions  and  wars 
in   Mexico  have   followed. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
Mexican  Eagle  Company,  owing  largely 
to  American  opposition  in  Mexico,  made 
it  difficult  for  England  to  secure  that  oil 
depot  she  required  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Therefore,  the  Shell 
Transport  Company  established  itself  at 
Trinidad,  in  Venezuela,  and  in  Columbia, 
in  some  cases  in  association  with  Ameri- 
can firms,  but  also  under  the  disguise 
of  subsidiary  companies,  such  as  the 
Colon  Development  Co.  Profiting  bv 
the  American  laws,  which  do  not  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  ownership  of  the 
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land  and  that  of  mineral  wealth  be- 
neath it,  the  Shell  Transport  established 
itself  in  the  United  States,  and  there  be- 
ing in  that  country  a  marked  fear  of 
great  trusts,  and  specially  of  the  Stan- 
dard Oil,  the  Shell  Transport  had  not 
much  difticulty  in  securing  land  and 
titles,  in  the  United  States.  The  Royal 
Dutch  Coiii]>any  quickly  followed  its  ex- 
ample and  established  itself  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,   and   Central   America. 

To  disarm  suspicion  of  political 
manoeuvre  behind  the  action  of  these 
companies,  the  British  Admiralty  now 
declared  that  the  development  of  oil 
trusts  menaced  the  State  in  so  far  as 
it  affected  the  supply  of  oil  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. It,  therefore,  obtained  the 
necessary  credits  to  secure  a  half  share 
in  the  companies  which  were  exploiting 
oil  fields  in  Burma  and  Persia,  thus  ac- 
quiring control  of  the  Burman  Oil  and 
the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  concerns.  Then, 
just  before  the  war,  it  secured  a  domin- 
ating interest  in  the  Turkish  Petroleimi 
Company. 

In  spite  of  this  tremendous  develop- 
ment, the  English  companies  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  though  they  held 
so  many  concessions,  could  do  no  more 
than  provide  for  the  bare  needs  of  the 
British  army.  France,  for  its  huge  de- 
mand, had  to  turn  to  the  Royal  Dutch, 
and  above  all,  to  the  Standard  Oil,  to 
whom  it  was  due  that  Verdun  was  saved 
in  1916,  by  an  army  of  motor  transports. 
Again  in  1918,  it  was  the  oil  tankers  of 
the  Americans,  supplied  by  President 
Wilson,  after  urgent  entreaty  by  Clem- 
cnceau.  which  enabled  Foch  to  manoeuvre 
so  rapidly  to  stop  the  three  holes  which 
the  German  offensive  had  made  in  the  Al- 
lied line. 

But  the  Armistice  was  barely  signed 
when  Great  Britain  resumed  her  oil 
operations.  She  secured  control  of  the 
Royal  Diifch  by  means  of  an  association 
between  this  great  Dutch  enterprise  and 
the  Shell  Transport.  The  latter  was  at 
the  time  producing  5.000.000  barrels  of 
oil  a  year,  atid  possessed  a  fleet  of  550.000 
tons.  The  Royal  T')ntch  had  an  annual 
production  of  100.000.000  barrels,  and  a 
fleet  of  600.000  tons.  The   Mexican 

Eagle  Companv  shrtrtiv  after  also  passed 
into  thr  ^vin!.;   nf   <ir   ^fr^r.-M^-   Samuel. 


This  English  trust  now  controls  most  of 
the  oil  production  in  Europe  (Roumania 
and  Russia),  in  Asia  (Dutch  East  Indies, 
Burma,  Persia  and  Mesopotamia),  in 
Africa  (Egypt),  whilst  in  the  New 
World  itself,  it  is  master  in  California, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Trinidad,  .Venezuela, 
and  has  large  interests  in  Mexico. 

"To-day,"  says  M.  Delaisi,  "Great 
Britain  has  nothing  to  fear  from  an 
American  oil  monopoly.  She  has  now 
her  own  sources  of  supply  of  fuel,  either 
liquid  or  solid.  She  has  gone  further, 
and  is  now  in  a  position  to  impose  on 
others  that  monopoly,  which  she  has  by 
tliesc  means  herself  escaped.  There  are 
those  who  are  openly  saying  that,  at  some 
future  date,  the  American  fleet  will  be 
dependent  on  British  oil." 

The  huge  plan  was  carried  uui  w  ii:i  so 
much  |>rudence  that  no  one  became 
alarmed,  least  of  all  the  Americans.  Did 
they  not  produce  70  per  cent,  of  the  oil 
won  in  the  world?  Did  they  not  provide 
80  per  cent,  of  their  needs  to  the  Allies 
before  and  during  the  war?  But  so 
greatly  had  the  demand  for  oil  increased 
that  the  need  for  securing  further  sup- 
plies became  apparent.  The  Standard 
Oil  therefore  sent  its  prospectors 
throughout  the  world  in  search  of  new 
oil  fields.  Everywhere,  in  Palestine,  in 
Mesopotamia,  in  Central  America,  they 
found  others  had  been  before  them,  and 
that  the  door  had  been  shut  by  the  Eng- 
lish. With  his  eyes  thus  opened,  aa 
.American  Senator  demanded,  "  Is  there 
any  political  design  behind  this  seizing 
of  oil  interests  the  world  over?"  An 
article  in  The  Ti'mr.?  replied  to  this 
question,  and  said.  "  Before  long 
America  will  be  obliged  to  buy  millioms 
of  gallons  of  oil  from  the  English  com- 
panies— oil  which  she  must  have,  but 
which  she  cannot  obtain  from  her  own 
resources." 

The  .*\mericans  did  not  stand  still, 
however,  but  speedily  got  busy,  and 
copied  their  English  competitors  in 
bringing  the  powerful  interest  of  the 
(^lovemment  to  bear  on  the  situation. 

In   May.   an   official   report  was  pub- 
lished setting  out  the  situation,  and  em- 
phasising    its    gravity.       According    to 
This,    the    annual    consumption    of    the 
(Continued  on  pagt  741.) 
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NEW    SOCIAL  LITERATURE. 

Reviewed  bv  Professor  Meredith  Atkinson,  M.A. 

A  Policy  for  the  Labour  Party.     J.  Man's  Unconscious  Conflict.    W.  Lay, 

Ramsay  Macdonald.    (Leonard  Parsons;  Ph.D.  (Dodd  Mead  &  Co.;^.10/-.) 

,,      ,-^      ,       ,  ,  ,  Dr.  Lay  has  supplied  a  long-felt  want 

Mr    Macdonald  has  given  us  a  very  j^    ^his    excellent     work,     which     is    a 

r.Ti?if      vT'.f     'R^?°^"';'Pr*^pT  thorough  though  popular  description  of 

ittZ       A       r         \        n  """Z  !f  ^  '^^  "ow  famous  branch  of  science  known 
has  developed  with  society.     I  he  first  two  „^           1           ,     •        t-u         •  •     1          1 
chapters  comain  an  historical  review  of  ^]  P'ycho-ana  ysis.     The   original   work 
the  movement.     Some  space  is  devoted  °*    Dr.    Freud,   of    Vienna,   commenced 
to  exposing  the  fallacy,  initiated  by  men  ^^°"t.   ^^'^^y   ^^^^^    ago,    is    rapidly   re- 
Ilke  John   Bright,  that   the   intrusion  of  volutionising,  not  only  the  treatment  of 
labour  into  politics  introduced  class  in-  ^"^  "^°^^  subtle  diseases  of  the  nerves 
terests  where  national  affairs  should  pre-  ^"^  ^^.^  mind,  but  also  the  practice  of 
vail.     The  naive  assumption  that  Parlia-  education,    the    treatment    of    criminals 
ments  previous  to  the  industrial  epoch  ^^d     sex     maniacs,     and     the     educa- 
were    above    class    interests    is    highly  tion     of     the     young.      The     study    of 
diverting  in  these  days.     The  reader  of  the   "  Unconscious  "   has    revealed   that, 
to  day  will  be  most  interested  in  the  sec-  deep  down  in  the  hidden  and  unknown 
tioris    of    the    book    dealing   with    the  recesses  of  our  mentality,  and  its  records 
methods     and     programmes     which     a  ^"^pt  by  the  sub-conscious  mind,  lie  many 
Labour  Government  of  the  future  may  of  those  springs  and  motives  which  pro- 
translate  into  action.     It  is  notoriously  duce   thoughts    and    actions   that    are    a 
easy  to  frame  such  programmes,  and  the  puzzle  both  to  the  subject  and  observer, 
chapter  in   which   Mr.   Macdonald   does  The  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  when 
this    is    the    disappointing    part    of    the  fully  traced  out   in  any  department,  of 
book.     Pie  attempts  to  cover  too  much  knowledge,  gives  us   the  data  of  exact 
ground,  and  the  result  is  vague  and  un-  science.    Human  conduct  has  been  moti- 
substantial  generalisations.     Much  more  vated,   and   largely   judged   in   the   past 
telling  is  the  chapter  which  answers  the  without  that  psychological  sequence  be- 
question,  "Can   Labour  govern?"     The  ing  more  than  a  succession  of  dots  and 
influence  of  Guild  Socialism  is  apparent  dashes,  at  best.     The  study  of  the  Un- 
in  Mr.  Macdonald's  trartoition  from  the  conscious  is  doing  more  than  anything 
convinced  collectivist  to  one  who  declares  e^se  to  make  those   fragments  into  the 
that  it  would  be  no  free  State  at  all  if  straight  line  of  scientific  causation.     It 
all  organisation  were  under  government  will  do  more  than  enable  us  to  rescue  the 
control,  and  there  were  "  no  voluntary  alcoholic,  the  criminal,   the   drug  fiend, 
functional    organisations,    industrial    or  and  the  sex  pervert.     It  may  well  give 
otherwise.'"       The     enormous    influence  us  an  understanding  of  life  as  a  whole 
wielded  by  co-operation,  trade  unionism,  that  was  impossible  without  a  knowledge 
the   Workers'    Educational    Association,  of  those  subtle  and  indefinable  parts  of 
and    the    Labour    Colleges    justifies    the  the    human     ego    vaguely    called    per- 
author's   claim  that   Labour  has   shown  sonality.     What  marks  each   of   us  oft" 
itself,   through  these    activities,   capable  from   all   his   fellows  is  just   those   dif- 
©f    fulfilling    the    highest    governmental  ferences  so  secret  to  ourselves,  and  often 
functions.      The  Labour  Cabinet,  whose  so   startling   that   their   exposure   might 
future  policy  he  outlines,  would  be  hard  land  us  in  gaol  or  the  asylum.    And  yet 
put  to  it  to  commit  as  many  blunders  it  is  within  that  margin  of  differentials 
as  the  capitalist  governments  _who  rule  that  a  vast  proportion  of  human  conduct 
the   world   to-day.     This   book    is    well  has   its   hidden    spring.      I    strongly   re- 
worth  reading,  not  only  by  Labourites,  commend  this  book  to  those  who  wish 
but  by  all  interested  in  social  movements,  to    keep    abreast    of    modern    scientific 
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thoiitjht.    without    havino;    the    time    to 
study  technical  details. 

The  Risinq  Tide  of  Colour.  Lothrop 
Stoddard.  A.M..  T'h  D.  (Chapman  & 
Hall;  10/-.) 

Like  many  another  p^rcat  movement  in 
history,    dimly    seen    by    the    prophetic, 
the    racial    prohlem    seems    destined    to 
reach  a  crisis  under  quite  different  con- 
ditions from  those  forecast  by  the  pessi- 
mists of  the  "  Yellow    Peril."     Instead 
of    the    wave    of    invasion    that    was    to 
sweej)   from   the   Far   Ka.st    and   engulf 
Western     civilisation     with     the    yellow 
hordes,   we  are  witnessing  eruptions  of 
racialism    in    every    part    of    the    world 
where  the  colour  line  is  at  all  rigid,  or 
the  natives  have  awakened   to   a   sense 
of  the  white  man's  exploitation,  or  have 
learnt    something    of    Occidental    demo- 
cracy.    Thus  the  race  problem  in  India 
and   Egypt   is  different   from   what   it  is 
in  South  Africa,  and  it  is  quite  different 
again    in    the    I'-nited    States,    in    South 
America,  in   Armenia,  in  China,  and  in 
the   Pacific.     While  the  variations   that 
are    rooted    in   geography,   culture,   poli- 
tical  experience   and  temperament   seem 
to  me  to  render  impossible  anything  like 
a  united  rising  of  black,  brown  and  yel- 
low  against    white.    I    think   the   author 
is  ju.stifiably  pessimistic  about  the  future 
of  racial isiTi  as  a  whole.     But  he  shares 
the  serious  fault  of  many  such  writers 
in   taking  seriously  the   flamboyant   and 
arrogant     opinions     expressed     by     the 
clique   of   extreme   militarists   or   racial- 
ists in  say,  a  country  like  Japan.  Tho^ugh 
one  has  a  thorough  distrust  of  the  policy 
and    intentions    of    that    new    militarist 
autocracy,  one  cannot  give  much  weight 
to  the  boasts  and  threats  of  its  doubly 
"  vellow  "  press.      Dr.   Stoddard   appro- 
priately emphasises  the  danger  that   re- 
sides in  the  increasing  flisprr.portion  of 
the  white  and  coloured  races.     The  total 
,  numbcM   <if  human  being*;  alive  to-dav  is 
1.700.000.000.  of  whom  550.000.000  are 
white,  and  1.150.000.000  are  coloured— 
a  ratio  of  2  to  1        Moreover,  the  vast 
majority   of  the   white   race   is   concen- 
trated    in     Europe,     nurribering     about 
450,000.000.       The    yellow    races    alone 
are  about   10  per  cent,  more  numerous 
than  this,   while  the  brown  races  equal 


the  population  of  Europe,  the  blacks  be- 
ing about  one-third  of  that  number.  The 
declining   birth-rate    is   almost   universal 
amongst  the  whites,  but  pract'cally  non- 
existent amongst  coloured  peoples,  and 
the   white  man's  methods  of  sanitation 
and    medicine    are    steadily    augmenting 
their  natural  increase,  while  his  political 
doniinatif/n  leads  him  to  build  dikes  to 
keep  within  bounds  the  ever-risinj;  dusky 
flood.     The   lessons  of  the  Great   War 
have    already    been    whispered    through 
the  bazaars  of  Asia.    Can  the  white  race 
hope  to  stem  the  tide  of  democracy  and 
industrial    development,   for  which   it   is 
itself  responsible?     The  author's  policy 
lays  down  that  the  white  man  must  stand 
fast  in  black  Africa,  and  tropical  I^tin 
America    must    resolutely    oppose    both 
Asiatic   penneation   of   white   race-areas 
and   inundation  of  non-white  areas,  hut 
must    not   debar   capable   .\siatics    from 
governing  their  own   lands.      Every   as- 
pect   of    the    problem    in    everv    part   of 
the  world  is  ably  discussed,  with  numer- 
ous quotations  from   authorities.      Any- 
one   reading    this    bonk    in    conjunction 
with  Mr.  .'\.  J.  Macdonald's  Trade,  Poli- 
tics and  Christianity  in  Africa  and  the 
Hast,  will   have  a  good  working  know- 
ledge of  this  terrifying  problem.     Like 
many  other  human  crises,  the  only  solu- 
tion lies  in  justice  and  mercv  being  sub- 
stituted for  oppression  and  greed.     The 
sins  of   the   fathers   must   otherwise  be 
visiliid  upon  the  children. 

SRT.HCT  BIRI.IOGR.M'HV. 
Socialism   J'rrxus  Cir-ilh.'ti^t^     PMr,".;   Prrisol. 
(Scrihner.) 

A  critique  of  tlie  tludry  of  Sociali>m.  as 
will  a.s  Us  pract lectin  Russia.  It  contains 
sonir  fjood  chapters.  >ut  is  marred  hy  an 
nvor-anxions  effort  "to  comhat  Socialism." 
How  far  the  panic  movement  towards  reac- 
tion and  illiheralism  has  pone  in  the  United 
States  IS  evidenced  hy  the  author's  desire  to 
den-^-rt  apitators  and  aholish  strikes  by  legis- 
lation. 

_  .Ni   Irish   Commonuralth.     (Fisher  Unwin ; 

This  is  one  of  the  series  entitled  "  Nfodcrn 
Ireland  m  the  MakinR."  It  jfives  a  hrief  his- 
1  'ry  of  the  rohhc'-y  of  the  land"  of  the 
Irish  pca.santry  hy  absentee  landlords,  and 
; -Ivocates  a  scheme  of  land  reform  hased  upon 
fix.ition  of  imimproved  values,  together  with 
a  kmd  of  peasant  proprietary.  The  book  con- 
Mins  many  exap^crations.  but  is  a  eood  con- 
•  nbtition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject 
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Germany's   Coal. 

In  order  to  bring  deliveries  of  coal  up 
to  the  quantity  agreed  on  by  the  Spa 
Conference,  Germany  decided  to  allow 
to  her  inc!i:stries  only  70  per  cent,  of  the 
earlier  ration  of  black  coal.  Brown  coal 
is  being  largely  used  as  a  substitute. 
Krupps  have  adapted  a  large  part  of 
their  works  to  this  fuel.  labour  troubles 
in  the  Ruhr,  however,  have  caused  the 
■consignments  to  the  Allies  to  fall  short 
of  the  amount  agreed  upon. 
TiM  Tsar's  Jewels. 

Fifteen  diamonds,  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  were  found 
on  board  the  American  Army  transport 
Sheridan,  when  she  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Vladivostock.  It  appears 
that  the  diamonds  were  in  a  paper 
covered  parcel,  and  were  discovered  in 
ti  secluded  quarter  of  the  vessel,  secreted 
in  a  place  difficult  of  access.  No  one 
appears  to  have  claimed  them,  or  to 
know  how  they  got  on  board  the  ship. 

Matchwood  in  Scotland. 

The  wood  of  most  of  the  matches 
made  in  Great  Britain  before  the  war 
came  from  Russia.  In  order  to  be  in- 
dependent of  Russian  timbi^j:  -^"'""'' 
Messrs.  Bryant  and  Ma\  .-.  -  .-.vM'inmg 
to  grow  their  own  timber  in  Scotland. 
Seeds  of  the  aspen  tree  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Russia,  and  a  nursery  has 
been  started.  If  the  trees  flourish,  in 
the  Scotch  climate  and  soil.  9000  acres 
will  be  planted  with  aspens  by  the  firm. 
Feeding   German   Children. 

In  that  part  of  the  Rhine  provinces 
occupied  by  American  troops,  the  Ger- 
man children  are  being  systematically 
fed.  The  French  in  their  area  main- 
tain a  few  soup  kitchens,  but  whilst  the 
British  soldier  shares  his  rations  with  a 


hungry  cliild,  when  he  sees  one  at  the 
psychological  moment,  the  I^ritish  are 
apparently,  doing  nothing  in  their  area, 
not  because  relief  is  not  needed,  because 
it  is  recognised  as  urgent,  but  only  be- 
cause no  one  acts. 
A  Land  of  Foreigners. 

Switzerland  is  a  "  land  of  foreigners." 
In  1910.  out  of  the  total  population  of 
3,553.293,  foreigners  numbered  552,011. 
This  works  out  at  14.7  per  cent.  In 
England,  foreigners  number  2.8  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population;  Holland,  1.1  per 
cent ;  Spain  .2  per  cent. ;  and  in  France 
3  per  cent.  The  foreign  birth  rate 
in  Switzerland  is  15.8  per  cent.,  the 
Swiss  birth  rate  being  only  9.4.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  740,000  foreign- 
ers in  Switzerland  to-day. 
Gun    Flints   Stiil    Wanted. 

The  sale  of  llie  little  Suffolk  town  of 
Brandon  has  called  attention  to  the  flint-- 
kna])ping  industry  which  is  carried  on 
in  the  village.  At  one  time.  Brandon 
was  the  centre  of  the  industry,  and  was 
exceedingly  prosperous,  as  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  gun  flints  and  tinder 
flints.  Apparently,   although  that  de- 

mand has  ceased  in  Europe,  it  continues 
in  Africa,  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  and  in 
South  .America.  At  any  rate,  in  normal 
times.  Brandon  exports  about  3,000,000 
gim  flints  every  year. 
The  Spotted   Death  in   Europe. 

The  typhus  epidemic  in  Poland  has 
reached  terrible  proportions.  In  what 
is  called  "  Congress  Poland,"  and  Galicia, 
deaths  from  tvphus  in  1916  numbered 
34,000.  In  1919.  231,000  succumbed  to 
the  disease  and.  during  January  and 
•February  of  this  year,  the  number  of 
deaths  totalled  no  less  than  46,000 — an 
average  of  276,000  a  year.     The  mor- 
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tality  amongst  the  do'.tors  has  been  very 
high.  In  the  hospital  at  Tarnopol,  for 
instance,  ten  out  of  ilic  twelve  medical 
men  did.  Deaths  amongst  those  at- 
tacked with  the  disease  average  60  per 
cent. 

High  Interest  on   Government  Loans. 

Ilritisli  llnancial  paper>  stale  that  Aus- 
tlalian  Governments  caimot  now  expect 
to  raise  loans  at  less  than  about  seven 
per  cent.  I'rancc  recently  raised  a  loan 
at  eight  per  cent,  in  the  United  States. 
This  interest  cTiarge.  together  with  sink- 
ing fund  redemptions  at  10  per  cent, 
premium  Iteforc  maturity,  is  the  heaviest 
ever  made  for  a  loan  floated  in  America 
by  a  leading  I-uropcan  country.  A  Swiss 
loan  lately  placed  iTi  America  also  bears 
a  rate  of  ciglit  per  cent.,  and  a  Belgian 
loan  bearing  seven  and  a-half  per  cent, 
interest  was  offered  at  97^. 

A   Sport   Boycott  Against   Germany. 

It  now  appears  that  immediately  before 
the  Olympiade  at  Antwerp,  a  conference 
of  representatives  from  Entente  and  neu- 
tral Powers  was  held  to  discuss  the 
sport  boycott  against  the  Germans.  The 
Italians  energetically  protested  against  it, 
so,  too,  did  the  representatives  of  Swit- 
zerland, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Jugo- 
slavia. France,  Belgium  and  Holland 
deniamlcd  that  the  boycott  should  be 
continued.  P-ngland  was  not  represented. 
The  Czecho-Slovaks  explained  that,  out 
of  loyalty  to  the  Entente,  they  would 
not  take  part  in  the  games  if  there  were 
( lernian    competitors. 

Russian    Orders   for   England. 

Mr.  Krassin.  the  head  of  the  Soviet 
Trade  Delegation,  in  I-lngland,  signed 
some  very  large  contracts  with  English 
firms,  who,  naturally,  are  anxious  that 
trade  with  Russia  should  be  immediately 
resumed.  .Amongst  the  contracts  signed, 
is  one  for  £1.108.000  worth  of  cloth  with 
Yorkshire  firms:  woollen  contracts  to  a 
total  value  of  £2.000,000  have  also  been 
signed.  Orders  for  £60.000  worth  of 
motor  tyros,  and  for  £150,0(X)  worth  of 
inc'lical  supplies,  have  keen  given,  whilst 
important  contracts  for  leather  goods 
and  machinery  only  await  signature.  It 
is  a  condition  of  all  the.se  contracts  that,  . 
failing  delivery  within  three  months,  the 
transaction  is  cancelled. 


Belgo-Cerman  Tribunal. 

The  tribunal  set  up  by  the  Peace 
Treaty  to  settle  all  questions  whatsoever 
relating  to  contracts  concluded  between 
nationals  of  Belgium  and  Germany,  con- 
sists of  M.  Albcric  Rolin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ghent,  Secretary-General  of 
the  Institute  of  National  Law;  Herr 
Kichard  Hocne,  Judge  in  the  Appeal 
Court  at  l*>ar-kfurt-OTi-Maine;and  a  nt  ' 
tral  President,  Professor  Paul  MorivM  i, 
the  doyen  of  the  F"aculty  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Geneva.  It  is  provided 
that  the  money,  which  the  Belgians  are 
required  by  the  Court  to  pay  the  Ger- 
mans, shall  not  be  handed  over  to  these 
creditors,  but  shall  be  lodged  with  the 
office  of  the  Reparations  Commission  in 
Belgium.  These  will  be  credited 
against  the  reparation  payments  by  Ger- 
many. On  the  other  hand,  Germans  who 
are  ordered  by  the  Court  to  pay  money 
to  Belgians  in  connection  with  btrsiiiess 
transactions,  must  make  these  payments 
direct. 

Dublin  City  and  Castle. 

Some  time  ago.  the  Dublin  corpora- 
tion decided  that  it  would  no  longer 
recognise  the  British  Ciovcrnment,  and 
closed  its  books  to  the  financial  inspec- 
tors. The  Authorities  at  Dublin  Castle 
then  stopped  all  grants  out  of  the  taxes 
of  the  country,  for  the  upkeep  of  lun- 
atic asylums,  technical  education,  sani- 
tation, etc.,  with  the  result  that  the  city 
finances  were  speedily  in  a  serious  con- 
dition. The  management  of  the  Rich- 
mond .\sylum  in  Dublin  is  discharging 
all  hmatics  who  are  not  actually  danger- 
ous to  the  community,  and  it  is  apf»eal- 
ing  to  the  relatives  of  others  to  in-, 
crease  contribution.s  towards  their  up- 
keep. The  Tuberculosis  Committee  of 
Management  has  announced  its  intention 
of  closing  the  mimicipal  institutions  for 
treatment  of  tuberculosis.  As  many  of 
the  patients  in  the  tuberculosis  hospital 
are  in  advanced  stages  of  disease,  several 
actuallv  dying,  the  closing  of  the  institu- 
tion would  he  disastrou*:. 

144,000,000   Franos  for   Rheims   Cathedral. 

It  is  pleasing  to  learn,  from  a  letter 
written  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
that  the  great  Cathedral  was  not  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  as  reports  justified  us 
in  believing.    He  says  that  all  the  walls 
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of  the  Cathedral  remain  quite  stable — 
they  do  not  show  a  crack.  The  two 
towers  are  badly  daniag;ed,  especially  in 
the  topmost  stories,  but  they  remain  at 
their  original  height,  and  can  be  re- 
paired. "  Restoration  work,"  he  goes  on, 
■"  will  be  in  no  sense  reconstruction,  as 
the  Cathedral  is  not  destroyed,  but  it 
will  be  a  big  work  as  the  damage  done 
by  the  German  guns  and  by  fire  is 
enormous."  The  lead  roof  was  melted, 
and  the  timber  work  was  reduced  to 
ashes,  by  the  fire.  The  pinnacles  are 
mutilated,  the  flying  buttresses  are  broken 
and  the  walls  are  damaged.  The  beau- 
tiful thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century 
glass  is  practically  all  gone,  as  i3  the 
niched  statuary  The  total  cost  of  re- 
storation is  estimated  bv  the  Archbishop 
at  144,000.000  francs.  ' 
German    Medical   Service. 

Some    interesting    particulars    of    the 
medical    service    in   the    German    Army 
are  to   be    found   in  !he   Handbook   of 
Medical   Experience   During    the    War, 
the  work  of  Otto  Von  Schjeming,  which 
has  recently  been  publisln^.d.  TTiere  were 
24.000  doctors  in  the  military  service  in 
Germany,   two-thirds   of   these   were   in 
the  field,   and  one-third   at  the  various 
bases.    When  the  war  ended,  death  and 
disease    had    reduced    the    number    to 
18,325,  of  whom   11,585  were  with  the 
army,  and  6740  at  the  bases.     562  doc- 
tors had  been  killed,  and  763  had  died 
of  illness,  2149  had  been   .vounded,  467 
were  missing.   During  the  first  year  of 
the   war,   88  per   cent,   of   the   men   of 
military  age    were   found  to  be   fit   for 
service.    In  the  second  vcar,  the  percent- 
age had  risen  to'  91.3.   in  the  third  to 
91.8,   and   in  the  last  year  of  the  war 
to   92.8    per    cent.      A    remarkable    re- 
duction in  the  number  of  soldiers  suf- 
fering froni  tuberculosis  is  noted.    When 
the    war   began,    2.8    per    cent,    of    the 
strength    was    affected.       The   numbers 
were  steadily  reduced,  until,  in  the  last 
year   of   the   war,    the   percentage   had 
fallen  to  .78.     The  medical  organisation 
for  the  care  of  the  soldiers  appears  to 
have  been  exceedingly  efficient  and  ef- 
fective. 
Flouting  the  League. 
Article  18  in  the  Peace  Treaty  states 
that  "  every  treaty  or  international  en- 


gagement entered  into  hereafter  by  any 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall 
be  forthwith  registered  with  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  League,  and  shall,  as  soon 
as  possible,  be  published  by  it.     No  such 
treaty  and  international  engagement  shall 
be  binding  until  so  registered."     In  view 
of  this  article  which  ought  to  be  bind- 
ing on  all  those  who  signed  the  Treaty, 
it  is  significant  that  the  French  and  Bel- 
gian   Governments    have    informed    the 
League  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
treaty    recently    concluded    between    the 
two  countries,  publication  is  inadvisable. 
Apparently,   the  text  of   the  treaty  has 
not  been  communicated  to  the  Secretar- 
iat.       The     treaty     concerns     military 
measures    to    be    taken    should    certain 
contingencies  arise,  and  the  parties  de- 
clare that  it  must  not  pass  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  General  Staffs  of  the  two 
countries.     This  is,  apparently,  the  first 
treaty  made  between  signatories  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  which  is  to  remain  secret. 
If  France  and  Belgium  can  prove  to  the 
satisfaction   of   the   League  of    Nations 
that  Article  18  is  not  binding  on  them, 
although  they  have  definitely  promised 
to   carry    out   the   terms   of    the    Peace 
Treaty,    then    every    other    Government 
that  wishes  to  conclude  a  secret  treaty 
will  quote  this  precedent. 

A   Gigantic   French  Shop. 

In  1855,  M.  Chauchard  founded  the 
Magasins  du  Louvre,  so  well-known  to 
all  visitors  to  Paris.  In  1885,  the  an- 
nual turnover  was  £4.000,000.  and  the 
proprietor  claimed  that  the  Louvre  was 
the  first  shop  ever  known  to  take  scT 
much  within  twelve  months.  In  1893, 
the  Bon  Marchc — the  most  formidable  of 
M.  Chauchard's  rival? — attained  a  turn- 
over of  £8.000.000.  This,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  situated  in  a  somewhat 
remote  quarter  of  Paris.  Three-fifths 
of  the  capital  of  the  Louvre  concern  is 
held  bv  the  representatives  of  the  orig- 
inal' founders.  The  Bon  Marche  has 
been  run  on  the  co-partnership  system 
for  nearly  30  years,  and  all  the  older 
emplovees  are  directly  interested  in  the 
profits.  M.  Chauchard  died  'recently, 
and  left  a  legacy  of  £600.000  to  M. 
Lev'gues.  who  is  now  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest of  French  politicians. 
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Shakespeare   in   Germany. 

A  new  Gcrinan  translation  of  Sliake- 
spcarc's   plays   has   just    been   published 
in  Berlin.     It  claims  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect tliat   has  yet   appeared   in   any   lan- 
guage, and  was  commenced  some  years 
before   the   war.      It    is   the   work   of   a 
band  of  scholars  who  worked  steadilv  at 
their   task,    undeterred    by    war,    revolu- 
tion,   strikes,   and    famine.      Sir    Sydney 
Lee,   the  great   Shakespearian    authority 
in   England,   states  that   there  are  more 
(ierman   readers  of   (jerman  editions  of 
Sliakespeare,    than    there    arc    English 
readers  of  the  inany  English  editions. 

Russia's  Treatment  of   Latvia. 

I^tvia  is  a  small,  weak  State,  which 
had  not  the  slightest  hope  of  prevailing 
in  the  field  against  the  Soviet  armies  of 
Russia,  which  had  successfully  crushed 
Koltchak,  Yudenitch  and  Denekine;  yet 
we  find  that  the  Soviet  Government,  in- 
stead of  concluding  peace  on  the  basis  of 
spoils   to   the    victor,   treated   the   strug- 
gling new   Republic   in  the  most  liberal 
manner.     In   this,   it   offers  an   example 
which  might  with  advantage  Ik*  followed 
by   other   triumphant    States.       It   could 
have  compelled  the  Letts  to  pay  an  in- 
demnity, could  have  insisted  on  disarma- 
ment of  their  army:  could  have,  in  fact, 
annexed  the  whole  country  had  it  wished 
to  do  so.    Instead,  it  allowed  the  Lettish 
(iovernment  to  inherit  all  claims  by  the 
Russian    Treasury   upon    property,    situ- 
ated within  the  frontiers  of  Latvia.    Tin- 
Russians    further   undertook   to    restore 
to  Latvia  at  their  cost  the  libraries,  ar- 
chives, museums,  works  of  art.  and  the 
like,   and   all   property   which   had  been 
removed    from    Lettish   territory    during 
the  world  war.  and  could  be  foimd  to  be 
in    possession    of    the    Governmental    or 
rommunal  authorities  of  Russia.     Fur- 
ther, they  undertook  to  return  all  works 
of    an.    archives    and    artistic,    scientific 
and  historical  works  which  had  been  re- 
moved   from    T-ettish    territory    by    the 
Tsar'<  Government  Ix'fore   tiie  war  be- 
tran      The  whole  Treaty  has  the  appear- 


ance of  having  ijicn  drawn  up  by  two 
friendly  peoples,  the  greater  of  which 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  enable  the 
smaller  m  its  new  existence  with 

the  Itc-i   jMisMijjt'  chance  of  success. 

Failure  of  International   Control. 

(  )nc   of   the   most    .>^ignihcant    illustra- 
tions of  the  failure  of  international  con 
trol   is  being  given  jii   Dalmatia,  at  the 
present  monnnt.     The  northern  part  of 
that  country,  over  which  so  fierce  a  con- 
troversy ha.s  raged,  is  uncler  the  control 
of  an  Itahan  admiral,  the  southern  half 
is  under  the  control  of  an  American  ad- 
miral, with  an  international  force  under 
him.     The  Italian  has  consi.stently  car- 
ried out  the  instructions  of  the  Supreme 
Council,    ha.s    maintained    the    Austrian 
law,  .and   h^  refused  to  discharge  any 
civil  servant  save  for  proved  failure  in 
duty,   with   the  result   that,   in   his  zone, 
thanks    to    the   old    regime    of   Austrian 
favouriti.sm,   the  chief   local   ofliccs   arc 
still  filled  by  .^lavs.     No  oaths  have  been 
exacted,  and  no  man  has  lost  his  office 
save  for  proved  sedition.     It  is  the  same 
in  the  Education  Department  an»l  el.se- 
where.     .Ml  priests,  irrespective  of  their 
cult,  have  been  confirmed  in  their  offices, 
and    their   salaries   have  not   only   been 
niaintained,  but  are  calculated  in  Italian 
lire,   instead   of  Austrian   crowns;   that 
is,  they  have  been  raised  ten  times  their 
previous  amount.     In  the  South,   how- 
ever, where  the  same  rules  are  supposed 
to  be  in   force  as  in  the  North,  abuses 
are    rampant.      Judges    and    other   civil 
servants  who  would  not  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance   to  the   Jugo«Slav   State,   and 
later  to  King  Pe<er  of  Serbia,  were  dis- 
iharged.       No    fewer   than    350   Italian 
families  were  forced  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, and  altogether  the  intern^ional  con- 
trol of  the  Southern  half  of  the  province 
compares    exceedingly    badly    with    the 
Italian    control    of    tlie    Northern    half. 
This    is    a    painful    discovery    for   thosr 
who  have  always  hoped  great  things  of 
international  control. 
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London  Opj/no/i.] 

First  Jockey  (to  second  ditto):  "Crikey, 
Alf  !  Wouldn't  he  be  a  heavenly  animal  to  win 
a    r:ioe   hv   :i    nock  !" 


P=*^S!^ 


lAyndoH  Mail.'] 

Jack  :    "  WTiat   on   earth   made   that   old    mil- 
lionaire marry  that  young  widow?" 
MAvr^:   "  She  did." 


m. 


Lonthi,»   Ophiion.l 

A   LAME  EXCUSE. 

"Are  ye  no'  asljamed  o'  yersel",  Jock?  And 
after  being  at  tlie  teetotal   meeting  last  night!" 

"  Aye,  and  that's  the  cause  o'  it,  Jennie.  Ah 
just  droppit  into  the  '  Heilan  Laddie '  to  con- 
valrt  some  o'  the  men,  and  before  a'  kent  what 
was  happening  they'd   convairted  me!" 


10 


I'asaino    Show  A  |  London. 

The  Lectukkk  :  ■  lYicnds.  when  1  think  of 
the  lack  of  decency  In  modern  feminine  fa.sli- 
ion " 

Voice  kuom  the  RE.\r. :  "  Garn  I  Why,  ye're 
'arf  naked   yerself  wlien   yer  'nt's  orf!" 


%:\  kiiiw^'A  ^-^iiiaaiwff 


London    MaiJ.] 

Young   'Enery  :    "Papa,   what's  'ancestry'?" 

Papa:  "Well,  me  and  your  mother  here  are 
your  ■  ancestry,'  as  you  might  sav." 

YoiNG  'Enery:  "Oh,  I  see" — (thoughtful 
I);nise) — "and    what's    the    'pride'    for.    pnpa?" 


'^^ 


I'dsniiig    SJiDtc]  (London. 

Valet  :  "  I  think  I  can  'ear  burglars  in  the 
dining-room,   sir  I" 

Master  :  "  By  jove  !  Bring  me  the  shot-gun 
Pnrlver,  aj\d  I'll  wear  my  sports  suit '." 
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London  Mail.]  ^ 

"  Ye  p.Mls!     I  f\|>.xl  a  sh  a.- 


Pattinp    .v/,ou..]  iUMHinn 

MiPTKE^s:  -Why.  Mary,  here>  Jh^ -tortoliie! 
Ufn  iKon   lust    for  montlm!" 

Maik:  "Is  that  tile  tv.ttolj^,  mum?  I've  been 
u^.n,     '.    f..    u,^^^    ih,   conln   with"" 


Vcpgcndnrfer  Blactttr.)  I  Munich. 

C0N.*50I.AT10N 

'■  Look  :      It  I,  awfi;l :     The  wuiiliinK   is  full   . 
holes. 

"I    don't     mind    tli    f  '        Where    tho    hole    Is 
doesn  t    want    any   washing." 


'11/3  r'-v^'' 

London  Opinip«.] 

She:    "Why    on    earth    did    we    come    to    th- 
country-    for    our    holld.iy?" 

H»:   "Hut.   my   dear  gnl.  you   pucRested  Jt!" 
She:  "  Yis,  luit  why  did  you  ni::..'"- 


London  Mail.] 

UoKACK    (tn    driver)  :    "  Excuse    me     sir     but 

^nn    you.    a.s    o,.e    well    v.»rHcd    in    an    .'.ppmaln- 

Ing    to    autoi.K-omotlon.    t.li     me    wh.  tW     the 

correct    rlunU    of    char-n-banc    is    ohar-a  hn,w?. 

ch.ir»-a-biinc.  or  cha»6- a -bancs'"     "^ '^'^-*-»«nc«, 
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Q. — IS  the  Free  Zone  of  Haute  Savoie  still 
outside  the  French  Customs  system? 

A. — Yes,  but  the  French  Governnieni 
is  now  trying  to  induce  the  Savoyards 
to  accept  a: -considerable  hmip  sum  at 
the  price  of  their  coming  within  the 
French  Customs.  However,  under  the 
Treaty  of  1919,  the  consent  or  the  Swiss 
Government  is  needed,  ai^d  this  is  Ukely 
to  be  refused,  since  the  agricultural 
produce  of  Haute  Savoie  is  chiefly  grown 
for  the  nearby  market  of  Geneva,  and 
Switzerland  wishes  to  retain  this  source 
of  supplies,  and  also  to  continue  send- 
ing her  own  goods  to  the  Savoyards.  M. 
Millcrand  recently  visited  the  Swiss 
President  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Q._Has  not  a  leading  English  paper 
stated  that  Krupps  are  still  manufac- 
turing big  guns  "  much  the  same  as 
before  the  war"? 

A. — The  Paris  correspondent  of  The 
Eco>ioiuist,  stated  so  in  September.  He 
said  the  French  people  wereconiplain- 
ing  that  Germany,  while  professing  in- 
ability to  pay  her  repai  ations  in  coal, 
was  using  far  more  coal  at  Krupps  than 
before  the  war,  and  was  manufacturing 
war  material  there,  in  contravention  of 
the  Peace  Treaty. 
Q._Was  this  statement  true? 
A. — There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  false.  Krupps'  denial  might 
not  be  acceptable.  i)ut  the  fact  that 
British  and  French  ofhcers  are  constant- 
ly stationed  at  the  works  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  seeing  that  munition 
mamifacture  is  prevented,  would  seem 
to  give  sufficient  assurance.  The  Econo- 
mist published  Friedrich  Krupps'  denial 
without  question. 
Q._What  nations  compose  the  Entente  in 

South-East   Europe  referred  to   in  the 

cables? 
A. — Roumania.        Jugo-Slavia        and 
Czecho-Slovakia.     These  three   recently 


formed  an  alliance,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  any  possible  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Hungary  to  expand  be- 
yond the  very  narrow  limits  fixed  by 
the  Peace  Treaty. 

Q.— What    is    the   attitude    of   this    "  little 
Entente "   to   Russia  and    Poland? 

A. — It  aims  to  observe  strict  neutral- 
ity. Munition  trains  travelling  to  Poland 
were  to  be  stopped.  One  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  alliance  was  stated  to  be  the 
restoration  of  trade  and  economic  re- 
lations with  all  the  surrounding  nations^ 
including  Russ'a. 
Q.— What  is  shoddy? 
A. — It  is  cloth  manufactured  from  dis- 
integrated woollen  rags,  with  or  with- 
out an  admixture  of  new  wool. 

Q.— Is  the  wool  market  at  present  much 
affected  by  the  competition  of 
shoddy? 

A. — Very  considerably.  During  the 
war  there  was  an  enormous  demand  for 
the  heavy  cloths  of  which  shoduy  forms 
a  considerable  basis.  Great  stocks  ®f 
rags  were  taken  to  the  district  of  York- 
shire, devoted  to  this  industry.  Prices 
for  the  rags  rose  rapidly,  and  now  that 
the  slump  has  come,  speculators  have 
lost  heavily,  several  firms  going  bank- 
rupt. The  shoddy  manufacturers  and 
merchants  are,  of  course,  making  great 
efforts  to  get  back  their  trade. 

Q.— Is  the  law  passed  in  New  South  Wales 
last  year,  disfranchising  naturalised 
Germans,   etc.,   still    in   force? 

A. — Yes.  The  law  applies  only  to 
municipal  elections.  It  provides  that  any 
person  shall  be  disqualified  as  an  elector 
if,  "he  is  a  naturalised  British  subject 
who  at  any  time  of  his  naturalisation  was 
a  subject  of  Germany,  or  of  any  country 
allied  with  Germany  during  the  Great 
War  of  1914-1919." 
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Q.  — Did    not    the    Labour    Party,    now    in 
power,    oppose    that    law? 

A. — ^'c5.  Mr.  J.  Storey,  now  Premier 
of  New  South  Wales,  condemned  it  most 
Tijjorously.  He  said:  "This  piece  of 
legislation  i^  an  outracrr.  It  ought  not 
to  be  accepted  by  the  Clovernmcnt."  And 
again:  "  It  is  a  positive  outrage  to  allow 
an  amendment  of  this  sort  to  go  through. 
No  wonder  the  people  of  this  country 
are  filled  with  disgust."  However,  the 
labour  Govcrnriient  has  not  yet  moved 
to  restore  the  franchise  to  these  natur- 
alised people. 

0.  — Did  the  Allies  execute  women  in  con- 
nection  with   the   recent    War? 

A. — France  certainly  did.  Britain,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  did  not  actually 
carry  out  any  death  sentence  passed  on 
a  woman.  Doubtless  Britain's  compara- 
tive immunity  from  militarism  on  land 
has  permitted  the  sentiment  in  favour 
of  special  leniency  to  womcji,  even  in 
war-time,  to  remain  stronger  than  among 
the  conscript  j>eoples. 

Q.— Is  it  true  that  oil  is  a  much  more  eco- 
nomical fuel  In  ships  than  coal? 

A. — That  <lepends  upon  how  the  oil 
is  utilised.  Far  the  greatest  saving  is 
shown  when  Diesel  engines  are  cm- 
ployed.  The  gigantic  Atlantic  Huer 
/iquitania  uses  oil  as  fuel  to  heat  her 
boilers,  and  reqm'res  an  immense  quan- 
tity. The  chief  saving  is  that  no  stokers 
are  needed,  whilst  the  loading  of  the 
fuel  on  board  is  a  far  less  costly  process 
than  Coaling.  The  Swedish  cargo  and 
passenger  boat,  which  has  recently 
visited  Australia,  offers  a  good  example 
of  the  advantages  of  using  Diesel  en- 
gines. 

Q.  — Is  she  a  large  ship? 

A.— Sb.e  is  9\<J0  tons  gross,  and  f0X) 
tons  net.  and  can  carry  12.000  tons  of 
cargo.  She  is  driven  by  two  sets  of 
Diesel  engines,  of  six  cylinders  each. 
They  are  the  new  type,  four-cycle  en- 
gine, made  in  Denmark.  Each  set  de- 
velops 2000  h.p..  and  they  drive  the  ves- 
sel at  between  1.^  atvl  14  knots  per  hour. 
One  set  alone  will  maintain  a  speed  of 
about  nine  knots.  The  consumption  is 
between  1.^^  aiul  14  tons  of  oil  a  Tiay. 
This  is  carried  in  the  double  bottom  of 
the  ship.    The  loading  is  done  by  gravity 


in  eight  hours,  from  huge  tanks.  The 
oil  used  is  petroleum,  from  which  ben- 
zine h:^  previously  been  extracted. 

Q.— Is  this  oil  costly? 

A — The  cost  in  Dutch  Fast  Indie*  i.« 
£5  per  ton.  The  ship  can  carry  alto-;^ 
gether  1400  tons  of  oil.  To  get  the  game 
speed  out  of  an  ordinary  type  of  marine 
steam  engine  would  dematul  the  use  of 
no  less  than  70  tons  of  coal  a  day.  Coal 
in  Sweden  costs  £13  a  ton.  It  ig  easy 
to  see  how  immense  is  the  saving  there 
fore.  Not  only  is  there  far  le^s  oi! 
needed  than  coal,  but  no  stokers  at  all 
are  required,  and  the  engine  staff  ig  re- 
duced greatly.  There  is  no  vibration 
whatever,  when  the  vessel  is  running, 
and  it  is  jiossiblc  to  start  the  engines 
in  a  few  minutes,  whereas,  in  the  ordin- 
ary steam  driven  vessels,  many  hours 
are  required  to  get  \ip  steam,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  fires  are  usually  banked. 

Q.— Is  the  Island  of  Sylt  (in  the  North  8m) 
under  Danish  rule  now,  or  did  it  re- 
main  German? 

A. — The  island  was  in  the  second 
plebiscite  area,  which  remained  entirely 
German.  The  plebiscite  was  arranged 
so  as  to-jjTve  Denmark  every  chance  of 
gaining  the  whole  of  the  first  ^area — as 
it  did — while  in  the  second  area,  the 
voting  was  by  single  communes,  so  that, 
if  any  one  of  the  communes  preferred 
Danish  rule,  it  might  be  separated  from 
Germany.  However,  all  voted  for  re- 
maining in  Germany. 

Q.— What  percentage  of  the  whole  Irish 
vote  does  the  Unionist  section  com- 
prise? 

:\. —  The  vf^ting  at  the  last  general 
election  (December,  191S),  was  as  fol- 
lows:— Unionist,  308,713;  anti-Um"onist, 
1.207.151.  The  .inti-Unioni.st  total 
was  made  up  as  follows: — Sinn  Vcm, 
971.9-;5:  Nationalist.  235.206. 

Q.-  Are  widows  of  fallen  soldiers  en- 
titled to  the  war  gratuity? 

A. — Yes.  .X  widow  or  other  relative 
who  was  dependent  on  the  deceased  sol- 
dier receives  the  gratuity.  Only  one 
gratuity  is  paid  in  respect  of  each  sol- 
dier, the  Department  deciding  who  shall 
receive  it.  when  there  are  two  or  more 
claimants. 
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Q.— What  is  the  form  of  the  Oath  of  Alle- 
giance? 

A. —  Ihe  present^  form  is :  "  I,  .  .  .  ., 
do  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear 
true  allegiance  to  His  Majesty  .  .  ., 
his  heirs  and  successors,  according  to 
law."  -This  short  oath  was  instituted  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.  Previously 
for  more  than  600  years,  there  had 
been  a  longer  oath,  containing  a  pro- 
mise, "  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the 
King  and  his  heirs;  and  truth  and  faith 
to  bear  of  life  and  limb  and  terrene 
honour,  and  not  to  know  or  hear  of  any 
ill  or  damage  intended  him,  without  de- 
fending him  therefrom." 

Q.— Is  tt  a  breach  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
Ic  advocate  republicanism  for  Aus- 
tralia? 

A. — Manifestly. 

Q.— la  It  a  fact  that  the  country  electors 
of    Victoria    obtain,    on    a    population 
basis,  twice  the  representation  of  the 
metropolitan  electors? 

A. — The  difference  is  in  many  cases 
more  than  two  to  one.  For  instance, 
Grenville  electorate,  in  the  Ballarat  dis- 
trict, has  4930  electors;  Boroondara, 
comprising  eastern  suburbs  of  Mel- 
bourne, has  48,523,  or  nearly  ten  times 
as  many.  The  discrepancies  are  mainly 
due  to  the  want  of  revision  of  boun- 
daries. The  country  distiHcts,  generally, 
get  the  advantage,  having  increased  their 
population  to  a  less  extent  than  the 
metropolitan  suburbs,  si^.ce  the  last  fix- 
ing of  boundaries.  But  some  of  the 
city  electorates  are  comparatively  small 
— Melbourne,  for  instance,  with  8852 — 
while  some  countrv  electorates  have  well 
over  10.000. 

Q.— What  aspects  of  taxation  are  being 
considered  by  the  Royal  Commission 
now  sitting  in  Australia? 

A. — The  particular  points  referred  to 
the  commission  are: — (1)  The  equitable 
distribution  of  the  burdens  of  taxation ; 
(2)  the  harmonisation  of  Commonwealth 
and  State  taxation;  (3)  the  giving  to 
primary  producers  of  special  considera- 
tion as  regards  the  assessment  of  in- 
come tax,  particularly  in  relation  to 
losses  resulting  from  adverse  weather 
conditions ;  (4)  the  simplification  of  the 
duties  of  taxpayers  in  relation  to  returns 
and  in  relation  to  objections  and  appeals. 


Q. — Will  you  compare  English  and  Aus- 
tralian income  taxes?  Which  are  the 
more  liberal  to  poor  families? 

A. — The  present  luiglish  income  tax 
is  more  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  more 
severe  on  the  rich,  than  that  levied  in 
Victoria.  The  rates  in  the  various  Aus- 
tralian States  differ  considerably.  In 
making  any  comparison,  it  is  necessary 
to  add  the  State  tax  to  the  Q)mmon- 
wcalth  tax.  As  a  typical  case  of  a  poor 
man,  we  mav  take  a  married  man  with- 
out children,  earning  £225  a  year.  For 
him  the  rates  would  be  as   follow : — 

English.       Common-  \'ictorian. 
wealth. 
Nil.         £2    3    9    £0  18    9 

Taking  a  single  man  with  an  income  of 
£1000  a  year  from  his  own  exertions^ 
We  get  the  following  comparison : — 

English.       Common-  Victorian.      Total  in 
wealth.  Victoria. 

£195  15    0    £47  19    9  £18  15    0      £66  14    9 

Next    take    a   married    man    with    three- 
children,  receiving  an  income  of  £2000  a 
year   from   investments.      His   payments 
would  be : — 
English.       Common-  Victorian. 


Total  in 
Victoria. 
£3    2    6 


Common 
wealth. 
£471  IS    0  £250  16    1  £45  16 


8 


Total  in 

Victoria. 

£296  12    9 


For   a    single    man    under   similar   con' 
ditions : — 
English. 


Common-  Victorian, 
wealth. 
£525  15    0  £269    4    2  £45  16    8 


Total  In 

Victoria. 

£315    0  10 


Q.— What  exemptions  afe  allowed  for  chil- 
dren in  England  and  Australia? 

A. — In  England  £36  for  the  first  child,. 

and   £27   for   each   other  child.      In  the 

Commonwealth    system,    £26    for    each 

child ;   in   Victoria  nothing. 

Q. — What  are  the  general  exemption  rates? 

A. — The  English  law  allows  an  exemp- 
tion of  £135  to  a  single  man.  and  £225 
to  a  married  man ;  the  Commonwealth 
exemption  is  £100  for  a  single  man,  and 
£156  for  a  married  man;  the  exempt 
portion  diminishes  as  the  income  rises ; 
the  Victorian  exemption  is  £150  on  all 
incomes  up  to  £500. 

Q.— But  are  not  the  income-tax  systems 
of  other  Australian  States  more 
liberal  than  that  of  Victoria? 

A. — Yes.    The  New  South  Wales  and 

Queensland    rates    especially    are    more 

liberal.     We  hope  to  publish  an  accurate 

comparison  later. 
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Q.— Is  tho  Australian  taxation,  then,  gen- 
erally heavier  on  the  poor  than  that 
of    Britain? 

A. — It  is  very  diflicult  to  make  an  ac- 
curate comparison,  because  of  the  differ- 
ing systems.  For  instance,  the  local  rates 
in  England  bear  a  far  larger  proportion 
of  the  expense  of  Government  than  in 
Australia,  and  are  much  lighter.  But 
the  national  taxation  system  is  certainly 
more  favourable  to  the  poor  in^Rritain. 
Not  only  is  the  income  tax  there  de- 
vised so  as  to  put  the  burden  on  those 
best  able  to  bear  it,  but  that  tax  and  the 
excess  profits  tax  constitute  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  revenue 
than  in  Australia.  Compare  these  taxes 
with  the  taxation  through  the  Customs, 
which  hits  poof  and  rich  \\ith  compara- 
tively little  regard  for  ability  to  pay . — 

England.      '"■■ ••!- 

Income  tax  and  excess 

(  I       11,7(X),')00 

This  would  show  that  the  rich  man's 
taxes  are  four  times  as  high  as  the  Cus- 
toms taxes  in  I'ritain,  whereas  in  Aus- 
tralia the  two  classes  of  taxes  are  about 
equal.  The  "  poor  man's  beer "  and 
other  much-used  commodities  are  heavily 
taxed  by  excise  in  Britain,  but  om  the 
whole,  the  British  system  goes  more  than 
the  .Australian  on  the  principle  of  tak- 
ing from  those  that  have  abundance. 

Q. — Is  it  a  fart  that  thp  Russian  Govern- 
ment repeatedly  attempted  to  con- 
clude peace  with   Poland? 

A. — On  iJeceniber  22nd,  1919,  it  made 

a    formal    offer    of    peace,    asking    the 

Polish  Govenmient  to  name  a  place  and 


date  for  negotiations.  To  this  the  Poles 
made  no  reply  whatever.  A  month 
later,  on  January  28th,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment again  made  a  formal  declaration 
to  tht  Polish  Government  of  its  desire 
for  peace,  stating  that  it  would,  among 
other  conditions,  recognise  the  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignly^ f  Poland,  with- 
out reserve,  anji  offering  a  line  beyond 
which  the  Soviet  troops  would  not  pass. 

Q.  — Did  the  Poles  make  any  reply  to  this 

offer? 

A. —  ihey  replied  by  starting  an  of- 
fensive in  Ukrainia.  On  March  3rd, 
the  Russian  Government  once  more 
asked  the  Poles  to  begin  peace  negotia- 
tions. At  last,  the  Polish  Government 
made  a  reply.  On  March. 27tl\  '*  • '•o- 
posed  Borisoff  as  the -place  for  \<  ^^  ;ig 
negotiation^.  As  this  town  was  within 
the  area  of  military  operations,  the  Rus- 
sians objected,  but  olTered  to  •-•-•:• 
at  any  other  place  in  a  neutral 
or  in  Warsaw,  or  Moscow,- or  London. 
The  Polish  Government,  however,  re- 
fused to  consider  any  place  excepting 
BorisofT.  The  Russians  in  their  reply 
deplored  the  breaking-off  of  negotiations 
with  Poland,  owing  to  a  disagreement 
as  to  the  place  where  these  should  hz 
held.  The  Soviet  (iovcrmnent  again  of- 
fered to  carry  on  negotiations  in  any 
town  which  was  not  in  tlie  military  area, 
and  enclosed  a  communication  it  had 
made  to  the  Governments  of  France, 
Great  Britain.  Italy  and  United  States 
on  the  matter.  .\  very  garbled  summary 
of  this  ciimnnmication  was  sent  to  ^"^ 
tralia. 
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WHAT  THE   WORKERS  WANT. 


This  book  is  the  ablest  piece  of  re- 
porting I  have  seen  in  several  years.  It 
is  vivid,  singularly  intimate  in  its  know- 
ledge, and  with  a  frank  recognition  of 
the  problems  involved  that  gives  it  an 
objectivity  rare  in  books  of  the  kind. 
Mr.  Gleason  has  had  a  preparation  un- 
paralleled among  American  students  for 
this  work.  For  the  past  five  years  he 
has  lived  in  England ;  and  four  of  them 
were  spent  in  careful  study  of  British 
trade-unionism.  An  Englishman  may 
well  envy  the  ease  with  which  Mr.  Glea- 
son moves  among  men  and  ideas,  judg- 
ing here,  casting  a  shrewd  question 
there,  inevitably  sane  and  balanced. 
Every  student  of  his  j^roblem  has  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  for  his  analysis. 

What,  broadly  speaking,  Mr.  Gleason 
has  to  record  is  the  breakdown  of  capi- 
talist economics.  Shop  stewards,  the 
Coal  Commission,  the  rapid  growth  of 
guild  Socialism,  all  of  them  point  in  a 
single  and  inevitable  direction.  What 
they  mean  is  that  the  old  motives  to 
production  are  no  longcr'available.  The 
possession  of  property  without  the  per- 
formance of  function  has  lost  its  magic 
influence.  The  workers  have  ceased  to 
believe  in  what,  at  bottom,  is  the  com- 
modity-theory of  labour.  They  have  ac- 
quired a  new  sense  of  the  inherent  dig- 
nitv  of  human  personality;  and  they  are 
insistent  that  new  institutions  are  needed 
for  its  adequate  recognition.  That,  as 
Mr.  Gleason  makes  clear,  is  the  motive 
underlying  the  movement  for  nationali- 
sation. 

The  coal  miner  is  interested  in  pro- 
duction, not  as  a  process  of  wage-making 
pure  and  simple,  but  as  a  profession  in 
which  his  personality  secures  a  full  re- 
sponse. He  no  longer  believes  that  this 
is  possible  under  private  ownership.   The 

*"What  the  Workers  Want."  By  Arthur 
Gleason.      (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe.) 


evidence  tendered  to  Mr.  justice  Sankey 
was  final  in  that  rega'rd.  Public  owner- 
ship and  public  management  afford  him, 
as  he  believes,  a  channel  in  which  his 
special  experience  can  be  turned  to 
genuine  account.  He  wants  the  sense 
of  self-government  without  which  no 
man  can  attain  to  the  full  height  of 
human  stature.  Nor  is  that  true  of  the 
miners  alone.  Railwaymen.  engineers, 
dockers,  all  of  them  in  more  or  less  de- 
gree respond  to  similar  motives.  They 
do  not,  Mr.  Gleason  insists,  want  nation- 
alisation in  the  old  sense  of  state-man- 
agement. Government  by  a  public  offi- 
cial is  no  more  attractive  to  them  than 
government  b)'  a  private  owner.  And 
Mr.  Gleason  rightly  urges  that  the  prob- 
lem of  production  hinges  most  largely 
upon  an  adequate  response  to  this  de- 
mand. 

Fundamentally,  that  is  to  say,  Mr. 
Gleason  makes  out  a  case  for  the  pri- 
mary creed  of  British  labour.  He  yet 
recognises  that  the  problems  they  face 
are  by  no  means  easy.  The  frontier  of 
control  has  still  to  be  determined.  The 
movement  has  to  percolate  down  from  a 
minority  of  brilliant  leaders  like  Mr. 
Smillie  and  Mr.  Hodges  until  it  sways 
the  thinking  of  the  more  slowly-moving 
masses.  There  nuist  be  a  far  greater 
eagerness  for  education.  There  must 
be  a  genuine  revivification  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Labour  party.  The  thinking 
of  the  movement  must  be  done  far  more 
in  the  solid  administrative  terms  of 
which  men  like  Mr.  Webb  and  Lord 
Haldane  know  the  difficulty,  and  far  le.ss 
in  the  brilliant  but  sciolistic  generalising 
of  the  guild  Socialists.  The  latter  is  at 
once  easier  and  more  attractive ;  but  I 
think  Mr.  Gleason  would  agree  with  me 
in  the  estimate  that  of  those  responsible 
for  the  propaganda  of  guild  Socialism 
only  Mr.  Cole  has  really  thought  through 
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iiic  (.•>-i.»iti,ii>  of  the  problem.  The 
others  arc  full  of  an  eager  simplicity 
about  the  phenomena  they  confront  that 
i«  at  evcy  point  misleading. 

While  it  is  true,  for  example,  to  in- 
sist that  tiie  breastworks  of  capitalism 
in  England  have  been  stormed,  the  cita- 
del remain^  intact.  The  trade  unions 
have  to  make  up  their  minds  about 
direct  action.  They  ha\e  to  develop 
a  journalism  of  their  own.  competing 
upon  terms  of  equal  capacity  with  the 
press  of  men  like  Lord  NorthclifFe. 
They  have  to  develop  a  social  context 
to  their  economic  theory  which  makes 
impossible  the  educational  backwardness 
of  the  cotton  operative^  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  moral  b'  .less  of  men 
like  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  upon  the  other. 
Thev  have  to  turn  the  Parliament  Com- 
mittee into  a  general  staff  for  labour, 
thinking  out  its  tactics  and  its  strategy 
with  the  same  infinite  care  for  detail 
as  characterises  the  work  of  the  Im- 
perial f'leneral  Staff. 

The  relation  of  the  shop  steward 
movement  must  be  worked  out.  The 
tragic  wastage  of  jurisdictional  disputes 
must  be  eliminated.  The  proper  co- 
oi>eration  betwien  workers  by  hand  and 
workers  by  brain  must  be  considered ; 
a  movement  which  does  not  know  how 
to  make  consistent  use  of  men  like  Mr. 
Webb  and  Mr.  Tawney  condemns  it- 
self beforehand  to  failure.  Nor  is  it  less 
important,  as  Mr.  Gleason  makes  clear, 
for  a  general  modus  operandi  to  be 
worked  out  with  the  Co-operative  Move- 
ment. The  great  problem  of  most 
schemes  of  social  organisation  which  lay 
Jheir  emphasis  upon  the  producer  is  that 
they  tentl  to  assume  that  the  consumers' 
interest  will  be  if>so  facto  safeguarded. 
Rut  the  irnih  surely  is  th.it  in  the  play 
of  actual  forces  the  only  safeguards 
which  arc  acceptable  are  those  of  a  de- 
finitely institutional  kind.  Mr.  Gleason's 
enthusiaMu  for  British  Labour  docs  not 
for  a  nftiment  mislead  him  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the.sc  problems.  He  faces 
them  with  fratikness;  and  they  have  an 
obvious  influence  upon  the  chronological 
estimates  he  is  inclined  to  make. 

Not  the  least  fascinating  portion  of 
his  book  is  his  admirable  portrayal  of 
the  leaders  with  whom  he  came  into  con- 


i.ilI.  iitii.,  ii  ill. IV  i.i  -uggestctl,  .-.  the 
greatest  diflference  between  American 
and  I>ritish  Labour.  The  vision  and 
tenacity  of  Robert  Smillie.  the  finesse 
of  J.  11.  Thomas,  the  idealism  of  George 
Lan.sbury,  the  shrewd  sagacity  of  J.  R. 
Clynes — a  combination  of  such  quali- 
ties makes  the  statesmanship  of  labour 
more  comparable  with  the  statesmanship 
of  capital.  American  labour  has,  of 
course,  its  outstanding  figures;  of  men 
like  John  Walker  .imong  the  mitiers,  and 
I^idney  llillman  among  the  garment 
workers,  any  movement  has  the  right 
to  be  proud.  But  taken  in  the  mass,  the 
distinct  impression  left  by  Mr.  Gleason's 
book  is  that  the  leadership  of  American 
Labour  has  neither  the  imagination  nor 
the  broad  experience  of  its  British  ana- 
logue. Not.  indeed,  as  Mr.  Gleason 
freely  admits,  that  British  Labcjur  is 
herein  without  its  difficulti'e>.  Men  like 
Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Williams  are  as  backward  as  even  Mr. 
Gompers  could  desire  in  realising  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  world.  They  belong  es- 
sentially to  the  type  of  glorified  walking- 
delegate  by  whom  the  ranks  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour  i&  so 
largely  infested. 

Yet.  with  all  the  immense  difficulties 
ahead,  the  basic  impression  Mr.  Gleason 
leaves  is  one  of  profound  hope.  He  does 
not  claim  for  British  Labour  either  a 
\6^\c  unity  of  purpose  or  a  definite  agree- 
ment upon  method.  What  rather  he 
depicts  is  a  vast  welter  of  enthusiastic 
movement,  with  here  and  there  a  widen- 
ing eddy  of  distinct  tendency  perceptible 
in  the  vaster  scheme.  He  can  draw  the 
broad  conclusions  for  which  we  have 
been  waiting.  He  knows  that  the  move- 
ment has  passed  from  demands  for 
shorter  hours  and  increased  wages  to  the 
wider  problems  of  control.  He  knows 
that  any  synthesis,  like  that  of  the  Whit- 
ley Councils,  which  is  based  upon  the 
mere  amelioration  of  the  present  sys- 
tem is  already  condemned.  He  knows 
that  the  stage  is  set  for  an  ultimate 
political  control  of  the  State  by  the 
Labour  party.  So  long  as  these  factors 
arc  definitely  discernible,  the  future  of 
British  Labour  is  very  largely  the  future 
of  representative  government,  at  least  for 
Western    civilj.sation.  H.T.L. 
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JACK  LONDON'S   LAST  TALES." 

The  dregs  of  a  genius  are  often  re-  glamour  of    Hawaii,  now  a  bit  thread- 

markable  for  some  positive  quality,  but  bare,  does  not  seiye  to  conceal  the  sub- 

the  lees  of  a  journalist's  manuscripts  are  terfuge.     The  stories  are  originally  dull. 

more    frequently    remarkable    only    for  A  mass  of  overhanging  scenery,  irrele- 

their  mediocrity.     This  gentje  platitude  vant  detail,  and  attenuated  suspense  only 

is  well  illustrated  by  Jack  London's  post-  obscures  and  paralyses  an  incident  that 

humous  volume  of  Hawaiian  stories,  On  might  be  striking  if  told  in  a  naked  and 

the    Makaloa    Mat.      The    seven    tales  imassuming  style. 

which  make  up  the  book  repr^ent  some  The  medium   of   the  tales   is   conver- 

of     the     author's     weirdest     confusions,  sational   narrative,   but  the   sprightliness 

There  is  the  commonplace  misapprehcn-  of  conversation  degenerates  into  guide- 

sion  that  local  colour  will  conceal  a  poor  book   fiction.      Some   of   the   description 

story;  there  is  the  blurring  of  qualities  has  the  true  I^ngfellow  ring.  "Shorter 

and  characteristics  inherent  in  the  rule-  than  Bella  was  Martha  a  trifle,  but  the 

of-thumb  intellect ;  and  there  is  a  con-  merest  trifle,  less  queenly  of  port.  .  .  ." 

versational    straining   which    achieves   a  On  the  whole  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 

rare  mixture  of  the  King  James  version  author  boycotts  the  simple,  useful  con- 

nnd   Tliawatha.  ventions  of  expression. 

As   for  the  first  confusion — in  litera-  "  This  is  probably  the  last  volume  of 

ture  beyond  a  certain  spectrum  most  of  .short  stories  by  Jack  London  to  appear, 

tis  are  local-colour  Hind.     The  unknown  At  Mr.  London's  death  there  were  many 

may  pique  the  interest,  and  lend  a  legi-  unpublished  manuscripts,  but  those  that 

timatc  charm  to  the  story,  but  it  cannot  were    suitable    have    now    for   the    most 

do  more.    The  story  is  fundamental ;  the  part   been    issued."      So    state    the    pub- 

overpainting  merely  a  technique,  which  lishers — conservatively, 

mav  add  brilliance.     In  these  stories  the  R.V..'\.S. 


ESPERANTO  NOTES. 

Reports  have   now  come  to  hand  of  International    congresses,    but    this    was 

the  12th  International  Congress  of  Es-  the  first  in  which  people  of  many  nations 

peranto,    which    took    plac§    recently    at  spoke    only    one    language,    and    imder- 

The  Hague.  Delegates  were  present  from  stood     each     other     without     interpre- 

23  countries,  includiiig  official  represen-  ters.        A      feature      of      the      opening 

tatives  of  the  Italian' Ministry  of  Marine,  meeting      was    a      panegyric      of      Dr. 

the     Spanish     Ministry     of     War,     the  Zamenhof,      the      author      of      Esper- 

Netherlands  Education  Department,  the  anto,  by   a   well-known   Swiss   Ksperan- 

Czecho-Slovakian  Department  for  Tour-  tist.  Dr.  Edmond  Privat. 
ists  and  Commerce,  the  Bulgarian  Edu-         During  the  customary  pjeseniation  of 

cation  Department,  and  the  Polish  Gov-  credentials  by  the  national  delegates,  an 

ernment.     The  official  representative  of  interesting  letter  from  the  Lord  Mayor 

the  Japanese  Government  could  not  ar-  of  London  (Alderman  E,  E.  Cooper,  who 

rive  till  the  Congress  was  over,  and  that  is  also  president  of  the  World  Friend- 

of  the  League  of  Nations  was  detained  ship  Society)  was  read:  "  I  take  the  op- 

at  another  Congress.  portunity    of    acknowledging    the    great 

The   Dutch   Government    granted   the  service  which  .   .   .   Esperanto  has  ren- 

use  of  the  hi.storic  old  Ridderzaal   (hall  <lered   m  promotmg  the   mterchange   of 

of   the  cavaliers)    for  the   Congress;   in  communication    between    large    numbers 

this  same  hall  was  held  the  second  Hague  o^  people  of  all  classes    and  creeds    in 

Peace   Conference.      It   has   seen   many  the  nations  of  the  world,  and    thereby 

_ — . fostering^  those   friendlv  sentiments  and 

*"0n  the   Makaloa   Mat."    By  Jack  Lon-  co-operative    activities    upon    which   the 
don.      (Macmillan.)  (Cjntiiuicd  on  page  xh.) 
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FEEDING   600,000   BAIRNS   AND   MOTHERS. 


The  latest  buUelin  received  from  the 
Save-the-Children  International  Com- 
mittee at  Geneva,  gives  first  prominence 
to  the  work  of  the  American  relief  mis- 
sion in  Germany.  This  mission  is  feed- 
ing and  clothing  children,  nursing 
mothers  and  expectant  mothers  in  88 
towns  and  districts.  The  number  of 
those  helju'd  constantly  is  over  600,000, 
and  the  cost  is  at  a  rate  higher  than 
£2,000,000  per  annum.  Two-thirds  of 
the  funds  distributed  up  to  June  of  this 
year  had  been  provided  by  the  American 
Government.  Both  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  have 
given  with  a  very  free  hand  for  the  work 
in  Austria,  Armenia,  Germany  and  the 
other  afniftf'd  lands. 

The  bulletin  gives  a  very  clear  account 
of  the  organi'Sation  of  the  fund,  and 
shows  how  it  is  made  possible  to  carry 
the  relief  to  those  in  need  almost  without 
any  deduction  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. The  secret  is  indicated  in  the 
first  paragraph.  The  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends'  Service  Committee 
of  America,  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
distribution  throughout  Germany,  are 
tous  7'oloiitaircs — all  voluntary  workers. 
We  quote  f  roiTi  the  bulletin  : 

*'  The  first  Mission  of  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee,  consisting 
of  15  American  citizens — all  voluntary 
workers — arrived  in  Germany  in  Janu- 
ary. 1020.  and  began  its  work  on  Feb- 
ruary 26th.  During  the  week  ending 
July  5th.  62.^.000  children  and  mothers 
were  receiving  a  daily  meal  in  3392  cen- 
tres, spread  over  88  towns  and  districts. 
The  necessary  funds  for  this  work  were 
provided  by  the  American  Relief  .\d- 
minis' ration  (European  Children  Fund). 
and  by  gifts  of  -American  i)hilantliropists 
of  all  social  classes.  The  general  ex- 
pense"; of  the  Mission  are  entirely  cov- 
ered bv  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee,  and  all  donation?  are  spent 
directly  on  the  purchase  of  provisions. 
Tlirso  are  bought  j^rincipally  in  America, 
and  the  cost  of  transport  and  insurance 
to  Hatnburg  is  paid  by  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration.  I'p  to  June  1st  the 
good*:  delivered  reached  •  the  total  of 
11.000  tons.  They  consist  principally  of 
lard,  cocoa,  sugar,  condensetl  milk,  dried 


milk,  rice,  flour,  peas  and  haricot  beans. 

■  The    Mission    distributes    on    each 
week    day    a    meal    to    undernourished ; 
children,   as  well   as  expectant  mothers  ; 
and  nursing  mothers.   The  children  from  { 
six  to  14  years  are  given  this  meal  in  the 
schools,  while  those  of  younger  age  and 
the  mothers  are  provided  for  in  the  kin-  h 
dergartens      and      similar      institutions,    ! 
Local  German  committees,  free  from  re-    ■ 
ligious   or   political    distinction,   as   well    , 
as   the   benevolent   organisations  of    the  [j 
various  towns,  undertake  the  preparation   ij 
and  distribution  of  the  meals.     Expc- 
of    discharge,    storage,     insurance    ......    i 

transport  from  Hamburg  to  the  centres  | 
of  relief  work,  are  borne  by  the  German 
Government  and  municipalities,  while 
the  cost  of  storage,  cooking  and  distribu- 
tion in  each  town  is  paid  by  the  latter 
or  by  a  local  committee. 

"  Besides   the    American    helpers    fur 
nished  by  the  Mission,  20.000  Germai: 
citizens  a.ssist  in  the  cooking  of  the  pre 
visions    and    their    distribution,    and    in 
the  inspection  of  kitchens  and  relief  ccn 
tres.      Many    of    them    are    voluntar) 
workers.     The  selection  of  tKe  children 
and  mothers  to  be  aided  is  made  on  a 
strictly   medical   basis.     At   the   present 
time,  two  of  the  kitchens  organised  at 
Berlin    prepare    meals    for    35,000    and" 
25.000    children    respectively,    and    the 
cent  ml    kitchen    at    Essen    provides    for 
20.000  needy  little  ones.    The  menu  con- 
sists of  half  a  litroof  cocoa,  rice,  pea 
or  haricot  soup,  besides,  three  times  a 
week,    white   bread,    rolls   of    zwiebach. 
Children  of  less  than  six  years  receive 
only  three-fifths  of  the  ration. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  the  provision  of 
relief  for  500.000  children  and  mothers 
from  September  1st.  1^20.  to  June  l.st. 
1921,  will  cost  6.000.000  to  /'.OOO.OOO 
dollars  (£1.700.000  to  £2.000.000).  Each 
meal  costs  a  little  less  than  3d  .  and 
the  general  expenses  of  the  Mission 
arc  2  per  cent." 

Donations  for  relief  work  in  Eu- 
arc  received  in  Melbourne  by  the  Re... 
Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
20  Russell  Street.  On  account  of  the 
exceptional  distress  in  Germany  the  lat- 
ter body  is  raising  a  special  fund  for 
German  children. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN  FIGHT  FOR  OIL. 

(Continued  from  page  73.}.) 
United  States  is  400,000,000  barrels;  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  only  7,000,- 
000,000  more  barrels  available,  and  that 
the  oil  wells  will,  therefore,  be  exhausted 
in  18  years.  All  the  other  countries  in 
the  world  put  together  only  consume 
200.000,000  barrels  a  year.  Their  re- 
serves are,  however,  estimated  at 
43,000,000,000  barrels,  enough  to  carry 
them  on,  at  the  present  consumption 
rate,  for  250  years.  The  report  con- 
cludes by  emphasising  the  necessity  of 
finding  other  sources  of  supply  in  the 
United  States,  or  ,of  securing  the  im- 
portation of  oil  from  abroad.  On  May 
17th,^  a  further  report  denounced  the 
English  manoeuvres  as  follows :  "  The 
English  Government  has  conducted  a 
commercial  campaign,  and  has  used  its 
dominant  position  to  exclude  all  foreign 
interests  wherever  possible.  It  has.  in 
effect,  established  the  principle  of  the 
closed  door  so  far  as  oil  is  concerned." 

In  June,  before  the  Chamber  of  Inter- 
national Commerce,  the  American  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  O'Donnell,  demanded  the 
adoption  of  an  open  door  policy.  "  In 
view  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,"  he  said, 
■"it  is  in  the  interests 'of  everyone  that 
the  available  resources  should  be  ex- 
ploited as  energetically  as  possible.  It 
is  not  in  the  interests  of  thq  peace  of  the 
world  that  sovereign  States  should  en- 
ter into  commercial  rivalry  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  Americans  demand  no  special 
privileges,  but  they  do  claim  freedom  to 
participate  in  the  general  progress."  But 
he  was  not  able  to  carry  his  point  against 
the  opposition  of  the  English  and  French 
delegates.  Secretary  Lane,  Commenting 
on  the  conference,  said :  "  Such  a  policy 
inspires  in  Americans  fear  that  Great 
Britain,  in  acting  as  she  is  doing,  is 
anxious  to  influence  the  naval  policy  of 
the  United  States.  What  are  such  do- 
ings likely  to  lead  to — peace  or  war? 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  if  the  Powers 
themselves  take  a  hanrl  in  competitive 
economics,  there  is  no  hope  of  limiting 
the  war  which  will  be  waged  without  ces- 
sation by  the  different  mercantile  rivals?" 
*'  In  this  way,"  says  M.  Delaisi.  "  oil  ha^ 
"become  a  subject  of  diplomatic  compli- 


cations between  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
Powers." 

France  is  naturally  deeply  interested, 
and  M.  Delaisi  touches  at  length  on  her 
position  in  relation  to  her  two  Allies. 
He  points  out  that  France  possesses  oil 
shale  deposits  in  her  Southern  depart- 
ments, and  also  in  Algeria,  Morocco, 
Madagascar,  Tonkin,  Laos  and  New 
Caledonia,  while  she  also  shares  to  some 
extent  in  the  distribution  of  enemy  in- 
terests in  oil  fields.  Her  financiers  have 
a  controlling  interest  in  many  of  the  oil 
companies  of  Roumania.  Galicia  and  the 
Caucasus.  France  could,  if  need  arose, 
obtain  all  the  oil  she  wanted  from  her 
own  territory,  but.  although  she  has  re- 
sources, she  has  not  the  money  to  ex- 
ploit them.  In  addition,  the  action  of 
the  French  companies  handling  oil  has 
discouraged  local  enterprise.  Thus 
France  has  been  forced  to  become  de- 
pendent on  imported  oil.  Mr.  Delaisi 
anticipates  that  Great  Britain  will  seize 
the  psychological  moment  to  offer  France 
some  share  of  the  production  of  the  con- 
trolled English  trust,  and.  in  this  way, 
secure  the  French  on  her  side  against  the 
American  concerns. 

The  Shell  Transport,  the  Mexican 
Eagle,  and  above  all,  the  Royal  Dutch 
Companies  were  recently  very  promi- 
nent on  the  Paris  Exchange.  It  is  said 
that  the  shares  which  have  been  dealt  in 
were  brought  to  France  in  diplomatic 
portmanteaux  I  The  shares  of  the  Royal 
Dutch  Company,  whose  nominal  value 
is  1000  florins,  went  up  to  72.000  francs, 
and  the  movement  of  capital  was  so  great 
that  it  influenced  the  Anglo-French  Ex- 
change. Soon  after  the  shares  fell  to 
25.000  francs;  "but."  says  M.  Delaisi, 
"  the  manoeuvre  had  been  successful,  and 
the  French  pocket  book  is  now  stuffed 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  share 
certificates  in  English  oil  companies,  and 
France  is  now  directly  interested  in  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  English 
trust,  and  is,  therefore,  naturally  inclined 
to  accept  whatever  proposals  the  Bri- 
tish Government  makes  in  the  matter." 
According  to  Mr.  Delaisi,  these  pro- 
posals are  that  the  door  shall  be  closed 
against  American  oil  companies  in  all 
the  possessions  and  spheres  of  influence 
of  France. 
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'I'hc  Koyal  Dutch  Company  has  been 
most  prominent  in  the  matter.  It  has 
offered  to  collaborate  with  the  French 
GovcTiiment  in  the  search  for,  and  ex- 
ploitation of.  oil  fields,  proniisinjj  to  re- 
serve a  definite  part  of  the  production 
for  I*"rance.  The  coni[)any  is  prepared 
to  put  at  the  disposition  of  France  all 
its  organisation,  technical,  inrlustrial. 
commercial  and  financial,  in  all  the  coun- 
tries and  districts  where  France  may 
have  need  of  its  help.  "  It  was  a  serious 
matter."  says  Mr.  Delaisi.  "  for  France 
to  practically  hand  over  the  exploitation 
of  the  French  oil  resources  to  an  Fnjj- 
lish  trust,  especially  as  the  United  States 
was  showinij  itself  very  dissatisfied  with 
the  whole  business.  At  this  moment, 
however.  T.loyd  George  and  Lord  Cur-' 
zon  took  a  hand,  tlu-  latter  sayinp. 
"  Sipn  the  ajjreement  with  the  Royal 
Dutch,  and  you  will  have  Syria."  Sd 
M.  Millerand  accepted  the  proposal. 
The  aj^reetnenl  reached  at  the  Conven- 
tion of  San  Remo  secured,  it  is  true,  the 
financial  interests  Of  bVance  in  Rou- 
mania.  Asia  Minor.  Russia.  Galicia.  the 
Fr<iich  colf)iiies.  and  the  r»ritish  Crown 
colonies,  but  the  exploitation  and,  there- 
fore, the  technical  control  of  the  oil  pro- 
perties remain  entirely  in  the  bands  of 
the  I^nglish  trust.  "  The  net  result  of 
this  agreement,"  says  M.  Delaisi,  "  is 
that  Great  Britain,  in  complete  control 
of  the  actual  workiuf^  of  the  oil  fields, 
has  achieved  her  ijoal,  has  been  able, 
that  is  to  say,  to  close  the  door  in  the 
face  of  the  .Americans  " 

M.  Delaisi's  chief  fear  is  that  Great 
I'ritain  has  won  these  concessions,  and 
secured  the  sole  right  of  exploitation, 
not  to  develop  the  oil  resources  of 
France  and  her  colonies,  but  to  prevent 
anvbody  else  so  doing,  meantime  main- 
taining the  higli  price  of  petroleum,  with 
the  result  that  French  manufacturers 
will  have  to  pay  more  for  oil  than  their 
T*!nglish  comi)etitors.  Rritaiii's  sinister  ob- 
iect  being,  according  to  M.  Delaisi.  to 
handicap  the  development  of  the  French 
metal  ituhistry.  which  might  otherwise 
have  pin  I'rance  in  the  vacant  place  of 
Gcrmruiv  .t<;  a  competitor  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

IK      liolds     tlui      the      Anglo-French 


anger  in  the  United  States  ajg^init 
France.  He  points  out  that  Fngland  is 
retaining  the  flotilla  of  war  tankers 
which  were  the  property  of  one  of  the 
Standard  l^il  ?•'  '  '-iry  companies  which 
had   been   esta:  i    in    Germany,   and 

says  that  the  French  Government  ha« 
in  its  pigeon-holes  proposals  of  the 
.\merican  Companv  to  establish  huge  oil 
reservoirs  at  Havre.  The  Standard  Oil, 
counting  on  the  termination  of  Govern- 
ment control  of  petroleum,  had  alreadr 
constituted  a  subsidiary  Franco-Anierv- 
can  company,  and  had  even  purchased 
an  establishment  on  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde for  its  ofTices.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
on  April  21st,  the  Oil  Control  Commis- 
sion ceased  to  function,  but  three  days 
later,  the  Franco-British  oil  agreement 
was  signed  at  San  Remo,  and  on  April 
28th,  State  control  was  re-established. 
The  French-American  contracts  there- 
fore became  null  and  void. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Delaisi  declares  that 
France  has  renounced  the  right  of  de- 
veloping her  oil  industry  in  favour  of 
Cireat  Britain,  and  has  thus  endangered 
the  development  of  her  metal  industry, 
and  her  transportation  enterprises.  In 
addition  to  the  economic  disadvantage? 
of  the  agreement,  there  is  the  political 
danger — the  risk  of  alienating  the  United 
States.  France,  he  points  out.  depend* 
on  .\merica  for  coal — 400.000  tons 
monthly  —for  commercial  credits,  for 
advances  necessary  in  reconstructing  the 
deva.statcd  areas,  and  owes  the  United 
States  30.000.000.000  francs,  not  on  a 
fixed   exchange. 

But  he  sees  an  even  greater  danger, 
namely  that,  excluded  from  the  Franco- 
British  group,  America  may  turn  to- 
wards Germany,  and  he  mentions  that 
already  the  Standard  Oil  has  resumed 
relations  witli  it>  subsidiary'  German 
cotnpany.  whilst  the  cannon  at  Hamburg 
recently  saluted  the  arrival  of  the  first 
steamship  lent  by  the  American  Shipping 
Board  to  the  Hamburg-American  line. 
"  Wotdd  it  not  be  better."  says  this  eco- 
nomist. "  for  France  to  have  remained 
neutral  in  the  oil  war  between  the  two 
great  English-speaking  countries,  mean- 
while pushing  on  arrangements  to  de- 
velop her  own  shale  and  oil  resources?" 
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h^bT  Mlijyl 


Commoi  wealth^  JSank »'  Hustralia 


HEAD   0FF1CI-. 


SYDNEY. 


GENERAL  BANKING 
DEPARTMENT. 

Banking  and  Exchange 
business  of  every  de- 
scription transacted  with- 
in the  Commonwealth, 
United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
United  States  and  abroad. 

BRANCHES. 

In  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  .Australia, 
Rabaul  (New  Britain) 
and   London   (2). 

PUBLIC   SAFE   DEPOSIT 
at  Sydney  Office. 


JAMES  KELL, 

Deputy   Governor. 


SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPARTMENT. 

At  all  Branches  of  the 
Bank,  and  Agencies  at 
2809  Post  Offices  in 
Australia,  Papua,  New 
Britain,  Solomon  Islands 
and  the   Pacific. 

Interest  on  Deposits  ap  to 
£1000— 3  >^%. 

On  Deposits   over  £1000, 
and  not  exceeding  £1300, 

3%. 

Deposits  and  With- 
drawals may  be  made 
at  any  Branch  or  Agency. 


SIR  DENISON  MILLER,  K.C.M.G., 

July    1st.    1920.  Governor. 


Theodolites,  Levels,   Microscopes,  Telescopes,  etc 


■   Watts'   Pumpy  Levels 

(New  Models.^  For  Survey  ts.   Riigineers,   Contractors 

and  others.     NEW  SHlPMtM    now  landing. 


Seward's   "  Rifie  range  "   Telescope. 

As  illustrated  above.         25   power.         Price,  90/-. 
Posted  any  address.         (Postage,    1,'8.) 


Mic  roscopes. 

20  Good  Second-hand  Instrtunents. 
Ross,  Leitz.  Spencer.  Zeiss  and  others. 

£17   10  -  to  £25. 
Smaller  Instruments.   12/6  to  £7/10/-. 


Large  stock  New  and  Second-hand  Surveying  and  Scientific  Inttramentt. 

Write  for  oar  Full  Lists.         Posted  free  any  address. 

N.  H.  SEWARD,   OPTICIAN,   457   Bourke  Street,  Melbourne  (Near  Qae«  St.) 
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CQurrr  trustees,  executors  a  agency  c«.  iii. 

Imctvi  LiakOitT.  X200.M*.     Cmar>B'r<  fni.  ilO.OM 
Board  or  Directors — Hon.  Donald  Mocklnnon, 
Chxlmmn:     S.     M.     Bruco.     K»q.,     M.P. ;     J.     J. 
Falconer,    Esq. ;    J.    O.    Uithajn,    Ksq. ;    Sir    Ed- 
ward   F.    Mitchell.    K.C. 

|Ufta«r«4  Oiflc*:  N«.  SS  QUEEN  STREET.  MELBOURNE. 
This  Company  Is  emp<iwer*«d  by  special  Art  of 
Parliament     to    perform     .nil     rI:»M»*8    of    truste*' 
husinesa.      JOEL   FOX.    ^^anaKer. 

C    T.   MARTIN.   A.«.sl8tJint   Manaper. 


The  \V.>rl(l  War.  K«14-1918,  In  which  at 
least  7.000.000  men  In  their  youth  or  In 
their  prime  were  klllwl  outrlpht,  and  still 
more  numerous  millions  were  Injured, 
and  which  has  resulted,  moreover,  in  the 
death  of  millions  of  women  and  children 
throuph  starvation  and  the  dlsoa.«».^8  bred 
of  mnlntitrltlon,  has  evidently  failed  tr. 
kill    Prusslanlsm. 


If  yon  are  disillusioned  about  the 
magnificence,  efficacy  and  glory  of 
international  slaughter,  will  you  help 
to  create  a  peace  army  in  AuMtralia  ? 


Write    Molhoume    Peace    Society,    Box 
1B06.    Elizabeth   St.   P.O. 

Subscription,   //-  per  annam. 

•*  Peacewards "    (monthly),  2/-  per 
annum. 


You  Can  Choose 

XMAS  GIFTS 

In   Your   Home 


Almost  everybody  exchanges  Gifts  at 
Xmas-tlme,  but  there  are  lar^e  num- 
bers domiciled  away  from  shopping: 
centres.  But  still  they  can  chooae  the 
most  desirable  Rlft.s — from 

Stewart  Dawson's 
New  Catalogue 

of  Modern  Style 

Jewels  and  Silverware 

A  most  coniplele  production,  with  hun- 
dreds of  Illustrations,  from  which  you 
can  choose  as  easily  a*  thouch  vtslt- 
ln«  the  flnm's  establishment. 

The  Firm's  World-wide  R<n>utatlon  for 
reliable  quality  ensuros  complete  satis- 
faction when  ordering  by  postj  while 
the  prices  offer  the  Best  Vaiuea  In 
Australia 

YOUR  COPY  IS  SENT  POST  FREE 

EMxly  Application  U  AdvlaAbI* 


'l/ll/ST) 
^T.wAO"    r)»w«.nN3  COONEP    MFI  BODONP 


PROGRESS  -  INVENTION 

PROTECT    YOUR    IDEIAS 
GEORGE  A.   UREN.   Fti   I  P  A.A.    Utt  AJJ. 

PATENT  ATTORNET   (Wr  OtfkikI  Et«alMlto*) 
Patents,  Trade  Marks,  InfringerBantt.  bearchssk 
Nineteen   yean'  experience. 
trtktm  Ha  CUaker*.    II  QUEEN    STREET.    1 

Write  or  cill  for  any  information  jrou  Qee<l. 
Telephone — Otitral    s'AA. 


Health  First? 
NO! 

With  the  nV^PFPTIC  It  Is 

NUXI  IE  FIKST 
TH'  V  CCMES  h*':alth 

Y<vi  h.iVf  tried  th-othern;  they  huve done 
vou  no  Rood.  N"W  try  Nnx''- — iheTahirt 
remedy  lo'  dine  tive  ttoiibes  B  aid'og. 
resting  and  tininv  -Mir  1iB>'»tive  otg..n«. 
Niix.te  can  and  w.  I  oam^h  yo  r  Indites 
lion.     Soon!     Pnc  2 -. 

NUXITC' 

INDICESTION 

"There's  Health  in  Every  Atom" 


REP  UB  Lie 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

Pahlishmd  in  the  United  States 

Which  reflects  the  best  thought  ani 
ideals  of  the  American  people. 

Those    anxious    to    keep    themselves 

informed  of  sane    American  opiniom 

ought  to    diligently    read  the    "  Nms 

Republic.  " 


Editors  : 
Herbert  Croly  Frsncis  Hackett 

Phalip  LittcU  AItid  Johi 


Special   articles    by    famous    men    and 

ivomen  supplement    the    keen  editorial 

paragraphs  dealing  with  current  events 

and  contemporary  thought. 


V-irlr  subKription.  "  -  Reinitiancea  tJvoold  be 
mil-  b.-  money  order  to  the  Republic  Publiahisc 
Cotiniiny.  4il  \Ve«t  il»t  Sirect.  New  York  CMf. 
U.S.A.,  or  tent  by  chcfjue  or  pottal  note  to  th« 
Sew  Rtpubtn,  c/«  Moad's.  i«  Colliaa  Stre«, 
Melbourne. 
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FINANCIAL   NOTES. 


The  course  of  finance  is  somewhat 
slow,  for  the  simple  fact  is  that  the 
community  is  not  yet  alive  to  the  real 
seriousness  of  the  outlook.  The  Federal 
Treasurer  seems  to  be  blessed  with  an 
optimism  that  is  boundless.  Yet  no  one 
can  know  better  than  he  that  the  very 
restraint  that  is  beinjj^  imposed  on  im- 
ports must  tell  upon  the  public  revenue. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  Vic- 
toria at  least  State  finance  is  in  the 
"hands  of  a  trained  business  man,  and  it 
can  be  accepted  that  he  is  putting  to 
the  credit  of  his  department  the  experi- 
ence he  has  gained  in  the  city  of  deal- 
ing with  emergencies  that,  in  the  hand- 
ling, require  a  great  deal  more  skill  than 
is  the  possession  of  the  average  politician 
now  in  public  life.  One  would  like  to 
know,  for  instance,  what  he  would  do 
with  the  note  issue  backing  at  the  pre- 
-sent  time.  Would  he  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  British  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, and  let  gold  go  hence  to  Lon- 
don, as  they  insist  should  be  done?  The 
temptation  is  tremendous,  for  every 
million  pounds  of  gold,  as  the  exchanges 
go,  is  at  a  premium  of  50  per  cent.,  so 
that,  if  we  sent  £10.000.000,  it  would  re- 
present £15,000,000.  Of  course,  such  a 
remittance  would  assist  the  financial 
position,  and  would  enabl?  us  to  straight- 
en out  the  kink  in  the  export  trade  that 
has  arisen  through  the  exhaustion  of  the 
cash  credits  of  some  of  the  banks  in 
London.  But  to  have  the  gold  here  is 
also  a  source  oi  grtat  strength,  and  it  is 
the  most  unanimous  wish  i.-f  the-  best  of 
the  bankers  that  we  shall  not  part  with 
this  very  precious  metal.  One  good 
thing,  is  that  we  are  gradiially  catching 
up  with  deferred  orders.  That  means 
that  we  are  getting  rid  of  h.aving  to  pay 
for  goods  ordered  at  the  higli  prices 
ruling  some  little  time  back.  The  one 
thing  that  is  clear  is  thai  the  season  of 
reckless  buying  by  the  people  is  pretty 
well  at  an  end.  If  that  were  not  so. 
why  should  there  be  so  much  anxiety 
among  soft  goods  and  the  other  houses 
to  state  that  the  bottom  has  been  touched 
in  the  market?  Ham!  to  mouth  buying 
1?  the  cure  for  hieh  prices,  which,  bv  the 


way,  are  not  always  profiteering,  as  some 
politicians  say. 


COLONIAL    SUGAR    COMPANY.- 

Would  it  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company  were 
to  close  its  works  in  Sydney  ?  In  a  sense 
one  would  say  "  yes  "  to  such  a  question. 
Not  that  it  is  desirable  that  Australia 
should  lose  works  like  those  of  the 
Company  representing  one  of  the  so- 
called  key  industries  of  the  country,  but 
that  an  object  lesson  would  be  supplied 
that  it  does  not  do,  so  long  as  capitalism 
is  found  to  serve  the  requirements  of 
civilised  countries  better  than  any  Marx- 
ian alternative,  to  impose  heavier  bur- 
dens than  capital  is  inclined  to  bear. 
It  will  flit  to  where  nations  are  ready  to 
accord  it  a  home.  With  the  Colonial 
Sugar  Company,  that  would  be  either 
under  the  British  flag,  perhaps 
in  Fiji,  or  perhaps  under  Dutch 
rule      in      the      East      Indies.  The 

State  might  inter\'ene  to  stop  the  flitting, 
but  it  would  hardly  be  inclined  to  con- 
fiscate, unless  perhaps  the  extreme 
Socialist  wing  of  the  Labour  Party  was 
in  oftice. 

The  serious  part  of  the  Company's 
report  is  not  a  matter  of  finance  at  all, 
for  the  report  spells  prosperity  in  every 
line,  but  that  no  settlement  has  yet  been 
arrived  at  with  the  Indian  Government, 
■•i>  \o  the  continuance  of  immigration  of 
Indian  labour.  The  Company  is  em- 
phatic that  its  workers  are  well  treated 
and  well  paid,  so  far  as  the  class  of 
labour  goes.  Its  critics  do  not  concur. 
Well,  one  thing  is  certain.  That  is,  that, 
whatever  may  be  said  about  the  British 
Ciovirtiment.  it  does  try  to  do  its  duty 
to\\ard-  the  coloured  population  under 
its  rule. 

The  balance  sheet  discloses  a  vcr>' 
satisfactory  increase  in  profits,  which 
for  tlu'  six  months  amount  to  £146. -^^2, 
or  £.if^.9f^9  mi>re  than  was  earned  i"  ^''^ 
preceding  half  year.  Work  is  no^'  b*^' 
ing  carried  on  under  an  arran^e^i^^"* 
with  ih.e  Commonwealth  Govt^rnmer.t. 
which  ensures  a  given  profit  so  ^^^  '^^ 
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affairs  Aiustralian  go.  The  I-'ijiaii  C  om- 
pany  is  doing  splendidly,  and  the  com- 
pany not  only  gives  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  six  and  a-half  per  cent,  but  it 
slips  out  of  its  Pandora  box,  a  bonus  of 
4/-  per  share.  This  may  console  the 
shareholder  of  preference  shares  in  the 
Fiji  Conipan\ .  for  the  news  that  the 
board  intends  to  pay  otY  £10  per  share 
of  subscribed  capital.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  board  that,  after  reading  a 
lesson  to  shareholders  who  bought 
tliis  scrip  at  a  premium.  and 
telling  them  that  they  can  now 
do  better  with  the  money  than 
keep  it  in  a  fixed  investment,  now  that 
Fiji  rejoices  in  an  income  tax  of  its 
own.  the  board  hands  out  il/5/-  per 
share,  to  enable  those  who  so  purchased, 
to  get  their  money  back,  while  those  who 
merely  subscribed  at  ])ar.  jiick  up  a  nice 
little  bonus.  The  Company  benefits  by 
the  arrangement,  as  it  holds  all  the  ord- 
inary shares,  and  will  have  the  dividend 
that  it  will  .save  on  the  £10  it  returns 
to  the  ni'eference  holders.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  assets,  which,  by  no  stretch 
of  imagination,  can  be  described  as  over- 
valued, deserves  study : — 

Refineries £2.655.368 

Trains  and  Ships 565.006 

Slocks,  sugar 609.993 

Simdrv  debtors 2.013.642 

Cash  '. 1.S07.276 


WRSTKKN     AUSTRALIAN     BANK. 

No  bank  in  the  Commonwealth,  ex- 
cept the  \\'estern  Australian  I'.ank  can 
show  nearly  three  times  as  large  a  re- 
serve as  its  paid  vu  capital.  In  the 
•/old-mining  era.  the  bank  was  the  most 
'.iv(»ured  of  institutions  among  the  peo- 
"pk"  of  the  State,  and.  since  then,  it  has 
BJT'^wn  with  the  times,  despite  the  com- 
wtitinn  of  interstate  banks,  vso  funds 
havv  mounted  up.  especially  as  the  direc- 
tors 'live  been  level-headed  about 
ilie  niatrr  of  distributiufj  profits.  Still, 
with  liiihilities  to  the  nuhlic  amounting 
to  £3,511^.645.  and  with  onlv  a  paid  ui> 
capital  V'  '350.000.  the  time  has  come 
when  eitlu  1   there  has  to  be  an  increase 


of  capital,  or  business  would  have  to  be 
turned  away.    That  is  just  what  has  been 
hai)pening.      All    the    same,    the    profits 
e.'irned     show    that    the    remark    of    the 
Chairman,    Sir    E.    11.    W'iitenoom,    that 
business    "  had    been    well    maintainer^" 
rested    on    a    sound    basis.      Capital   jit 
present   is   £250.000,   in   £10  shares.     It 
would  be  best  if  the  directors  agree  to 
ask    for   more   capital,   to    split    up   the 
present  shares,  as  has  been  done  by  the 
L'nion  Bank  of  .\ustralia,  and  make  the 
whole  issue,  say.  a  £5  stock.     Like  all 
other    banks,    the    Western    Australian 
shows   a   large   increase   in   deposits    for 
the  year.     The  total   is   £3,348,1 3<S,  and 
of    this    amount,    £1,982.S26    represents 
current  accounts,  so  that  an  eye  has  to 
be  kept  upon  lirpiid  assets.  These  amount 
to  £1.2X0.000.  as  against  liabilities  to  the 
public  of  £3.348.000,  so  that  the  ratio  is 
very    satisfactory.      In    connection    with 
this  matter,  why  is  not  the  balance  sheet 
brought   up  to  date,   by   the  assembling 
of  the  liquid  assets  in  a  group,  as  do 
other  banks,  instead  of  their  being  separ- 
ated?    Advances   appear   at    £3,176,314,. 
against    £2,908,059  a   year  ago,   so  that 
there  has  not  been  more  than  a  legiti- 
mate  increase   in   the   item,   despite  the 
calls  made  upon  the  bank  for  accommo- 
dation.    It  is  clear  that  the  partial  fail- 
ure of  the  present  clip  to  sell   may  mean 
that  the  item  will  have  to  expand,  apart 
from   the  assistance  to  be  given   to  the 
farmer.      That   the    funds    of   the   bank 
have  been  so  well  employed  means  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  profits  fronv 
£29.9.50  to  £32,055.  but  only  State  tax- 
ation  is  allowed   for.     There   is  an   in- 
crease in  the  expenses  of  nearly  £5600, 
and  this  item  is  not  likely  to  fall  away. 
The  board   apparently   feels  that   if  the 
staff    resort    to    unionist    tactics    to    gel 
.salaries   increased,   it   absolves   directors 
from   giving  a  bonus  to  the  clerks — at 
all  events  for  the  present.     It  is  a  mat- 
ter of   opinion  whether  this  is  the  best 
remedv   for  the  situation  created,  but   it 
is    (juite    legitimate.      The    security    that 
the  bank  offers  to  the  customer  i.s'  satis- 
factory,  as    for   every    £100   of    liability 
it  has  £129  of  assets.     This  is  a  strong" 
showing. 
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Flowing  easily 

from  your  finger-tips 


How  pleasantly  ideas  write  them- 
selves down  as  you  type  away  on 
your    Underwood    Portable ! 

Thoughts  seem  just  to  flow  from 
your  finger-tips. 

Yet  this  is  just  one  feature  of  many  that  make 
this  little  personal  writing  machine  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  correspondent  and  author,  journalist  and 
traveller. 

Had  we  the  opportunity,  we  would  like  to  tell  you 
of  its  ease  of  operation,  its  portability,  its  capacity 
for  staunch  service  under  the  severest  of  conditions. 

We  send  printed  matter  post  free — without  obligation. 
Write    to    Stott's.    17    Grenfell  St..     Adelaide;     106    St. 
George's   Terrace,    Perth;    303  Qaeen  St.,    Brisbane  ;    or 


Stott  and  Underwood 


70   Pitt   Street,   Sydney 

426  Collins  Street,   Melbourne 


Famous  English  Custard  Powder 

(NOW     MADE    IN    AUSTRALIA) 

This  Famous  Custard  Powder,  which  has  already  become  so  popular  in 
England  and  throughout  the  Empire,  and  is  unrivalled  in  its  special 
quality,  is  now  made  in  Australia,  and  still  preserves  its  original  character- 
istics. It  is  manufactured  under  supervision  trained  in  the  English  factory. 
So  in  all  points  the  people  of  Australia  may  rely  upon  getting  the  same 
fine  quality  and  high-class  article  as  formerly  imported,  at  the  same  time 
fostering  Australian  industry. 

Foster  ClarK's  Famous  Custard  Powder 

Can  be  obtained   from  all  Grocers  and  Storekeepers  in   the   following  sizes^ 
16  oz.  Containers,   making  24  pints  12  oz.   Packets,   making    18  pints. 

4  oz.   Packets,   making  6  pints. 
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To  Subscribers  ! 


The  mechanical  cost  of  fillinfir  sub- 
scriptions has  almost  doubled  in  the 
past  three  years.  It  is  still  ffoingf  up. 
In  order  to  brinR  it  down,  STEAD'S 
REVIEW  henceforth  will  adopt  the 
practice  of  not  sending  formal  acknow 
lidgmants  of  ramlttances.  When  you  re 
new  vour  subscription  you  will  no  longer 
receive  a  postcard  acknowledging  it. 
Instead,  the  wrapper  on  the  aacond 
issue  following  the  receFpt  of  your  re- 
newal will  bear  the  expiration  date, 
thus  automatically  informing  you  that 
your  remittance  was  received  and  your 
subscription  extended  If  you  are 
subscribing  for  the  first  time,  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  magazine  and  the  expira- 
tion date  on  the  wrapper  will  be  our 
acknowledgment. 


If  (hit  \mrm  it    avkeJ    n  BLUE,    il    meH*  tkat 
your    lubtcripHan   expires   with  this  iitBC. 

If    thit  fom    i«    marked  is    RED,    it  Bcan*  that 
y«ar   (abtcriptioD  expirei  with  tke  next  italic. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

To  STEAD'S  BEVIEW.    Melbome. 

Please  aend   me   STEADS  REVIEW   for 
twelve     months     (26    numbers),    beginninf; 

with   the lasue, 

for  which  I  enclose — Postal  Note  Ifta. 
Commonwealth.  Money  Order  18s.  6d. 
New  Zealand,  Fiji  and  New  Guinea. 
Money  order  208.  elsewhere.  (Half-yearly 
•  .  srriptions — 13  numbers — received  at  half 
ih'  above  rate*.) 

Name 

Full  ArlHrras 


New  5upicriber«  Bay   alio   use   thit   form 

Note.— STEAL' S  REVIEW    appear*  tftry  iortait«t. 

S.R..  27/11/ J  ' 


i':srj:KANTo  notes. 

*'       {Continued  from  page  739.) 
welfare  and  liappincss  of  all  peoples  ulti- 
mately depend." 

The  main  business  of  the.  Congress 
was  the  reorganisation  of  the  central  in- 
stitutions of  l-.speranto.  which  had  be- 
come necessary  owing  to  the  war,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  a 
suitable  division  of  activities  in  the  var- 
ious phases  of  the  work:  administrative, 
lingui.^tic,  propaganda,  instruction,  and 
literary.  There  were  various  sectional 
meetings — often  for  the  specialist  the 
most  interesting  part  of  such  a  Congress 
— and  the  application  and  progress  of 
Esperanto  in  commercial,  religious, 
masonic  and  pacifist  circles  particularly 
was  discussed  at  length.  Kinema  and 
lantern  lectures  on  dilTercnt  subjects, 
notably  Bulgaria  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
were  delivered,  and  so  attractive  was  the 
description  of  Prague,  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  1921  Congress  in  that 
city. 

These  International  Congresses  of  Es- 
perantists  are  interesting  in  many  ways. 
Few.  if  any,  other  international  con- 
gresses are  carried  on  in  one  language 
only,  and  in  a  language  understood 
e(|ually  well  by  all  the  members  of  the 
congress;  but  this  is  the  case  in  an  Es- 
peranto conerress,  where  all  those  pre- 
sent meet  on  the  common  ground  of 
l"-s])eranto.  as  though  they  were  all  Eng- 
lishmen, speaking  English  together,  or 
all  I'rcnchmen  speaking  French  together. 
The  gain  in  time  anfl  understanding  is 
more  than  a  hint  to  those  who  have 
to  conduct  such  a  meeting  in  two  or 
three  languages.  In  the  words  of  a 
member  of  an  Esperanto  congress.  "  It 
was  impressive  to  see  pec^ple  from  half 
the  countries  of  the  world  rise  from 
(lifTcrent  corners  of  the  hall,  and  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  discussion  in 
the  most  matter-of-fact  way.  Day  by 
day  the  congressists  met  in  social 
functions,  debates,  lectures  and  sectional 
groups  (chemical,  medical,  legal,  etc.) 
for  the  regulation  of  matters  touching 
their  special  interests.  Ever\'thing  was 
done  in  Esperanto,  and  never  was  there 
the  slightest  hitch,  or  failure  to  give 
adequate  expression  to  opinions,  owing 
to  defects  of  languaee.  The  language 
difficultv  was  annihilated." 
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By  Intelligent  Spare=Tinie  Study 

Concentrate  on  the  essentials  that  will  make  you  efficient  and  a  power  in  your  chosen 
profession.  LE4RN  TO  DO  SOME  ONE  THING  THOROUGH' Y.  Do  not  waste  tinre  and  scatter 
energ.v,  but  utilise  tlie  rosouices  of  a  great  Institution  that  by  virtue  of  lengthy  ind 
successful  experience  knows  just  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  It.  The  I.C.S.  Student 
has  beiiind  him  such  an  Institution  with  thirty  years'  experience  In  training  2,200,000 
students. 

The  Initial  cost  of  I.C.S.  Courses  was  £750.000.  and  £40,000  Is  spent  annually  m 
revision  and  keeping  th»m  abreast  of  the  rapid  march  of  progress.  317  Universities. 
Colleges.  Government  Institutions,  etc.,  including  some  large  Institutions  In  Australia, 
use   I.C.S.  Text   Books   for  class-room   work  and  reference. 

In  your  own  interests,   is  it  not  worth    yonr  while  to  enquire   jost  what  the  I.C.S.  can  do  for  yon? 
You   owe   it   to  yourself,    your   family,  and   the   nation,   at  any  rate  to  make   inquiry 
(without  obligation)    how   you  may   (rain  and  qualify  yourself  for  a  better  position.     Call 
or  write  to-day  to  one  of  the  offices  of  the 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  (ci) ud. 


183  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 
70  Gawler  Place,   Adelaide. 


(The  ^^orld's  Schoolhouse) 

79  Swanston  Street,   Melboame.  336  Qoeen  Street,   Brisbane. 

IS  Royal  Arcade,   Perth.  Box  252,  Post  Office,    Hobart. 


WHAT  POSITION  DO  YOU  WANT  ? 


Business  Manaqembnt  Carpenter  &  Jolnw 


Mark  and  mail  thia    Coupon    TO-DA  Y.      It   will 

6«  the  first  Mtep  upwardg. 
Send  me   (without  obligation)  full  particalart  of 

the  Course  marked. 


Bookkeeper 
Secretary 
Shopkeeper 
Advertisino  Man 
■Window   Dresi»er 
Show  Card  Writer 
5?ign  Painter 

ARCT'ITEOT 

Builder 


Structural    Engineer 
Wooil    Worker 
CivtL    Rnoineer 
Clerk  of  Works 
Concrete  Engineer 
Municipal  Engineer 


Telephone  Engineer 
Wireless  Engineer 
Sales  .MANSH  IP 

AORICULTURIST 

Poultry   Farmer 
I.VDCS.  Chemist 


Motor   Ent.ineer 

Motor  Body  Builder 

Motor    Mechanic 

MixiNTO  Engineer 

Mptnlhirgl.et 

Steam   Engineer 

Refrigerating  Engineer   Co.mmercial    DESiOhrsR 
Mechanical  Enqinekr  Marine    Engineer  Caricaturist 

Praughtsman  Elrctbicai.  Engineer      Textile    Exjjert 

Works'  Engineer  Telegraph  Engineer  Navigation 

Foreign  Languages — French.   Ttaltan,  Spanish.  German,  by  Phonograph. 

The  I.C.S.  teach  over  200  Coartet.  If  it  it  only  Commercial  Arithmetic,  or  Handwriting, 
Workshop  Calcu'a'ions,  or  Timber  Measurements,  Business  Systems.  Precis  and  Indexing, 
Commercial  Law,   Economics,   or  Station  Book-keeping,      WE   CAN  HELP    YOU. 

.•Vsk  for  informaiion  concerning  any  subject  In  which  you  may  be  Interested. 
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Follow  a  Master  Hairdresser's  Advice 

He  Knows  What's  Good 


YOU  TRY  A  REXONA  SHAVE 


MlOStjKS.    lil'IST    I  from  a  pholo.). 


"  1  luivf  bei-n  a  miister 
hiiircJrfj«»t'r  In  Sydney  for  the 
past  35  years,  and  during 
that  time  have  tried  many 
shavInK  soaps,  with  a  view 
of  discovering  one  suitiiMe 
for  use  in  my  saloon,  and 
after  Riving  your  Rexuna 
Triangular  Sliaving  S-  ',:  t 
trial,  great   was  my 

to  find   I   had  at   last    - 1 

a  sullJible  soap,  one  which 
hns  given  entire  satisfaction. 
It  lathers  exct-llently,  .m<l 
softens  the  beard  better  than 
other  soaps  I  have  used,  and 
at  the  same  time  It  leaves 
the  face  free  from  all  irrita- 
tion. 

"  I  have  always  been  a 
great  advocate  for  Rexona 
Triangular  Shaving  St*ck,  aa 
I  realisie  that  it  has  no  other 
equ.il,  both  for  preserving 
the  skin,  and  its  economical 
value. 

■■  Your  wonderful  Shaving 
Stick  I  will  ro<'ommfnd  to 
my  friends  and  ciistonurs, 
well  knowing  that  th»-y  will 
be  rewarded  after  a  trial. 
"  Yours  tnily. 

•'  (Sgd.)     If.  BUIST. 

"Culwalla  Chambers. 

••Sydney,  N.S.W.' 

Watch  for  the 
Triangular  Stick 


Rexona  Shaving  Soap  is  something  entirely  new  In  every  rrspcct  ^Vntch  for  th« 
triangular  enamelled  box.  for  Rexona  Shaving  Stick  Is  not  round,  like  the  old-fashioned 
kinds,  but  trlang\ilar.  and  packed  in  a  triangular  enamelled  box,  taaty  and  neat,  eaay  to 
hold   and   dainty   In   e^'ery   reJT>ect. 

REXONA    SHAVING    STICK     (Medicated)     Is   Rexona    Soap    sp^clall^y    treated    so    as    to 

produce    a    thick,    creamy    lather,    wlilch    will    soften    th« 
beard     and    Improve   the   skin   at  ihosame   time. 

Price.    1/8. 
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AN  AMERICAN  ON  IRELAND. 

{Continued  from  page  716.) 
The   rebellion   was   never  expected  to 
succeed    as    a    rebellion,    but    it    accom- 
plished precisely  what   was  expected  of 
it  by  ks  organisers. 

A  Downing  Street  which  at  its  best  was 
always  unable  to  meet  trouble  in  Ireland 
with  wisdom  and  tact,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1916  was  deenly  engaged  in  an  agonising  pre- 
occupation in  other  directions,  handled  the 
situation  in  the  way  that  tlie  cool  heads  of 
Sinn  Fein  woyld  themselves  liave  prescribed, 
in  order  to  produce  the  results  they  desired. 
The  blow  stung,  but  did  not  arouse  the  gov- 
ernment. The  usual  absentmindedness  was 
aggravated  into  mental  confusion.  There 
was  no  careful  study  and  cool  planning  to 
match  against  the  study  and  planning  of  the 
•engineers  of  the  Irish  movement.  England's 
reply  alternated  between  shooting  at  random 
and  falling  back  into  an  attitude  of  bewil- 
-dered  leniency.  The  policy  was  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other,  neither  the  strong  hand 
nor  the  generous  heart ;  it  was  no  policy  at 
all.  It  w^as  more  of  the  same  old  thing,  of 
which  Ireland  had  had  so  much,  and  to  which 
the  reaction  of  the  Irish  temper  is  disgust 
and  rage.  Ireland  has  lived  under  Qiurch 
discipline,  aiid  understands  mastery.  But  she 
cannot  abide  bungling  and  weakness  accom- 
panied by  airs  of  superiority. 

Mr.  Grasty  likens  the  Sinn  Feiners  to 
Matadors,  who  prick  the  British  bull, 
and  never  fail  to  get  a  response.  He 
lunges  sometimes  madly,  but  always 
aimlessly.  You  can  at  any  time  get  a 
fight  out  of  Ireland  against  England,  no 
immediate   provocation   is   needed. 

The  grievances  ten  centuries  old  are  as 
fresh  as  yesterday,  wh^i  the  gaudium  cer- 
iaminis  of  the  Irish  race  is  evoked.  But.  as 
I  have  insisted,  this  particular  fight  is  dif- 
ferent. Emotional  up-blazing  and  mobocracy 
generally  are  secondary,  a  by-product,  very 
useful  perhaps  to  furnish  added  momentum ; 
"but  the  leadership  stands  apart  from  all  that 
Kind  of  thing ;  like  a  general  in  modern  war 
in  his  G.H.Q..  far  removed  from  contact  with 
exciting  causes  by  which  his  judgment 
might  be  put  out  of  balance.  Just  as  the 
areneral  studies  his  map,  so  does  the  Irish 
leadership  study  conditions.  Whatever  may 
l)e  the  excitement  elsewhere,  these  engineers 
statnl  coolly  at  their  switchboard,  turning  on 
current  here,  turning  it  off  there,  regulating 
everything  as  by  a  system  of  push-buttons. 
They  are  no  amateurs,  and  their  patriotism 
expresses  itself  in  practical  terms.  Their  sur- 
vey is  wide,  and  they  look  far  ahead.  Their 
anonymity  contributes  to  the  purely  intellec- 
tual character  of  their  methods,  for  there  is 
no  personality  to  be  sustained,  or  vanity  to 
"be  gratified.  The  men  behind  this  movement 
"have  none  of  the  subjective  weakness  peculiar 
to  leaders  who  work  in  the  open. 

Britain.  Mr.  Grasty  holds,  is  primarily 


WEAR 


HOLEPROOF  SOCKS 

Saves   Darning^Outla»t«    all 
other   brands 

Pur*    Silk,    title    and    Cotton 

SOLD    BY    MERCERS   EVERYWHERE 

Indents  through  Walter  Cathro  Pty.  Ltd 
50  York  Street.   Sydney 


Paris  Garters 

No  Metal  can  Touch  You 

ARE    MADE    FOR    YOU 
WHEN    BUYING 

Look  for  above  trade  mark  plainly 
stamped  on  each  pair 


SOLX>    BY 

Mercers  and  Men's  Toggery 
Stores  Every^v^here 

Made   by  STEIN   &  COMPANY.    Chicago 

Sole  Agents  ;    Walter  Catliro  Pty.  Ltd. 
50  \ork  Streei.    Sycr.ey 
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.  TASMANIA  > 

The  FaToarite  Holiday  Resort  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Invigorating  Climate.      Charming  Scenery. 
Yachting.     Motoring.     Fishing. 
Shooting,     Moantain  Climbing. 

The    Finest    Trip    in    Au«trali&. 
A   Delishtful   Tour. 

Melbourne  to   Melbourne,  via  the  beautiful 

North-West  Coast,    Launcetton,  Elast  Coast 

and  Hobart. 

tare— £9/11 '6.     First  Claaa  Steamers. 
Rail  and  Motors. 

Delightfully    covering    nearly    a    thousand 

miles  at  one's  leisure    without  a  moment's 

monotony. 

Passengers  leave  Melbourne  every  Tuesday 

and    Friday    at     12  noon,  and    return   from 

Launceston  by  the    "Loongana"  Tuesday, 

Thursday  or  Saturday. 

All  particulars,  guide  books,  itineraries, 
etc.,  at  the  ^ 

Teumanian  Covemment  Toarist  Bttreaa, 

'       59    William  St.,  Melbourne. 

(s)  Cut  out  this  advertisement  and  send  with  your 
application. 


Under  Vice-Regal     i^^Lji^/      Patrooage 


P.  H.  STAFFERS 


Established  1897 


Ladies'  Costumier 

An  original    design    is    created  for  each 

lady,    and    an    artist's    sketch    submitted 

before  costume  is  cut. 

Riding  Habits  a  Specialty 


Gentlemen's   Tailor 


And  BREECHES  MAKER 

Business    and    Dress    Suits  of    latest    cut 

and  perfect    workmanship,    at    moderate 

prices. 


CLYDE  HOUSE,  182  Collins  Street 

Melbourne 

'Pkoac— Central   11535 


at  fault  for  the  present  co  editions  in  Ire- 
land. Had  her  left-hani.ed  generosity 
of  the  last  25  years  been  supplemented 
by  a  planned  and  fruitful  policy  of 
peaceful  penetration  and  industrial  co- 
operation. Ireland  might  have  ceased  to 
live  in  the  past  and  nurse  old  griev- 
ances. 

A  new  .<;pirit  of  enliKhtencd  self-interest  and 
intellectual  independence  might  have  come 
over  her.  Concessions  exacted  by  force  are 
never  appreciated,  but  fraternity  begets  fra- 
ternity. With  chimneys  ablaze,  and  wheels 
turning  throughout  Ireland,  through  English 
co-operation,  the  memories  of  sucli  things  as 
Fneland's  selfish  and  brutal  destruction  of  the 
Irisli  woollen  industry,  which  preceded  the 
famine  of  1846,  and  the  wiping  out  of  half 
the  population,  might  have  lost  their  vivid- 
ness. Ireland  may  not  be  a  good  child,  but 
'  the  waywardness  of  the  ward  is  the  shame 
of  the  guardian. 

w  As  Ireland  is  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Empire,  one  would 
have  imagined  that  Great  Britain  would 
have  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  lier 
special  needs,  and  met  the  wishes  of  her 
people  as  far  as  possible. 

Ireland  was  worth  the  trouble,  but  Bri- 
tain would  not  take  it.  She  has  indulged 
her  weakness  of  neglect,  just  as  Ireland  is 
now  indulging  her  weakness  of  violence.  Al- 
though British  rule  in  Ireland  in  recent  years 
has  been  in  the  main  benevolent — considered 
in  relation  to  the  past,  and  in  relation  to  the 
Irish  temperament  and  character — it  has  the 
demerit  of  practical  failure.  The  Irish  were 
there,  to  be  won  over  by  methods  suited  to 
them — and  they  were  worth  the  winning.  But 
it  was  too  much  trouble  to  specialise  Catholic 
Ireland.  Ulster  had  the  same  government, 
and  got  on  well  enough.  The  British  Em- 
pire was  nothing  but  a  state  cf  mind.  Bri- 
tish rule  everywhere  was  lenient.  Other 
peoples  lived  and  prospered  under  it.  Let 
Ireland  do  the  same. 

The  executive  authorities  of  Sinn 
Fein  understood  Britain  perfectly.  They 
calculated  that  the  bungling  and  blun- 
dering after  the  attempted  rerolution 
would  be  greatly  above  normal,  and 
they  proved  correct.  The  action*  of  the 
British  Government  roused  Irish  public 
opiiiion. 

And  there  was  another  effect,  which  the 
shrewd  leaders  have  played  for  all  it  was 
worth.  The  planless  and  vacillating  reac- 
tion of  Downing  Street  in  contrast  with 
the  well-ordered,  if  criminal,  programme  of 
Sinn  Fein  created  an  impression  of  British 
incom))ctency  in  Ireland  as  well  as  through- 
out tlic  world.  The  Irish  were  on  their 
job,,     and       had       nothing      else      to      think 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN 

MEDICAL  GUIDE 


TWO  VOLUMES 


PROFUSELY   ILLUSTRATED 


6/. 


bring    these     magnificent    books 
to     your     door      (carriage     paid) 


6/- 


DR.  PHILIP  E.  MUSKETT'S  ILLUSTRATED  AUSTRALIAN  MEDICAL  GUIDE  is  the 
result  of  a  life-long  Medical  Practice  in  Australia.  Dr.  ^Tiiskett  was  formerly  Resident 
Medical  Doctor,  Melbourne  Hosptal ;  Senior  Resident  Mrdical  OfRcer,  S.vdney  Hospital; 
Surgeon  Superintendent  to  the  N.S.W.  Government,  S.I.  Service;  Medical  Superintendent. 
Quarantine  Sti\tion,  Sydney ;  and  Surpeon  to  tlie  Sydney  Hospital,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  also  In 
extensive  private  practice.  He  has  given  of  his  very  best  in  the  Australian  Medical  Guide, 
and  withal  so  clearly  and  simply  that  any  reader  may  understand. 

The    Secrets    of    the    Body    Revealed 

The  layman  is  often  puzzled  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  endless  maze  of  bodily  struc- 
tures is  explained  and  identified.  No  longer  need  there  be  any  doubt,  for  with  the  ILLUS- 
TRATED   AUSTRALIAN    MEDICAL    GUIDE    there   is 

A    Wonderful    Mannequin 

This  Mannequin,  or  Mechanical  Chart  of  the  Human  Frame,  demonstrates  practically  where- 
the  different  organs  lie,  how  they  are  formed,  their  relative  sizes,  and  so  on.  The  rlb&, 
stomach,  li\'er,  etc.,  lift  away  to  show  what  is  situated  beneatli.  No  extra  charge  i.= 
made  for  this  mannequin,  or  for  the  separate  and  private  supplement  supplied  in  sealed 
packet,   and    intended   solely   for   women's  use. 


THE     TWO     VOLUMES     FOR     £3/3/-. 
Payable  6/-  down, 

9s  6d.  ten  davs  after  delivery,  and  thereafter 
for  five  months  at  Ps.  6d.  per  month.  These  two 
books  total  a  comnletp  compendium  of  how  to 
reach  health  and  retain  it  to  a  green  old  age. 
The  out-back  resident — miles  from  a  doctor — 
.should  snap  up  this  oppo'-tunity  at  once.  The 
mother  of  a  family,  clen  ymen,  ships'  captains, 
I  he  ambulance  enthusia<5t.  schoolmasters,  all 
need  the  information  which  these  books  give 
fullv  and  freelv  and  at  a  mnmont's  notice. 
Write  at  once  "to  wnXT^M  BnOOKS  AND 
ro  T>TD..  17  CASTLKREAOH  STREET, 
SYDNEY,  New  South  "Wales,  for  the  s^t  to  be 
sf  nt  to  you,  giving  your  full  postal  address. 


MONTHLY    PAYMENTS    ORDER    FORM. 

The  aabscriber  ehoatd  fiU  in,  cat  oat, 
and  post  this  form,  tnpether  with  61-  in 
Postal  Notes,  to  the  addresM  given  below. 

To  the  Manager, 

WILLIAM  BROOKS  &  CO.,  LTD., 

17  CASTLEREAGH  ST.,  SYDNEY. 

Please  send  me  the  Illustrated  Australian 
Medical  Guide.  In  two  Volumes.  I  enclose  6-'-, 
and  I  agree  to  complete  my  purchase  of  the 
two  volumes  in  six  equal  monthly  pavmt-nts  of 
9/6  as  under.  The  first  of  these  monthly  pay- 
ments to  be  made  ten  days  after  delivery  of 
the  complete  work,  and  the  succeeding  par- 
ments  on  the  corresponding  day  of  ea/h  month 
following,  to  be  made  at  the  ofllce  of  William 
Brooks  and  Co  Ltd.,  17  Castlereagh  Street. 
Svdney  until  such  payments  are  complete.  I 
agree  that  the  books,  not  being  my  property, 
ishaU  not  be  disposed  of  In  any  way. 


A     DOCTOR    IN    THE    HOME. 

The  possession  of  these  books  means  tlie  sav- 
ing of  pounds  and  pounds  in  medical  fees.  They 
give  the  remedy  for  any  sickness  which  may  be 
attacking  any  member  of  your  family.  They 
state  in  clear  and  simple  language  what  the- 
symptoms  mean — whether  the  illness  Is  likely 
to  be  slight  or  dangerous — how  to  go  about 
treating  and  curing  it,  and  what  to  do  during 
con \'ale seen ce.  The  Guide  does  not  shirk  pri- 
vate ailments,  but  deals  with  them  in  a  tactful 
manner,  and  with  that  frank  facing  of  sex  that 
made  Dr.  Muskett  one  of  the  foremost  medical 
practitioners  a  few  ye^jrs  ago. 

SECTION    FOR   WOMEN. 

A  proftisely-pictured,  private,  and  tactfully- 
written  separate  section  for  women  Is  a  special 
feature  of  the  Medical  Guide.  The  two  volumes 
contain  1371  references  (In  plain  language^  to 
different  diseases,  ailments,  sv'mptoms,  etc.,  an* 
115    coloured   plates   and    Illustrations. 


Signed > 

Address • 

Occupation 
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about.      They    have    really    played    witli    the 
London   government. 

Britain  was.  of  course,  in  a  bad  posi- 
tion in  Ireland  owing  to  the  world-wide 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. Another  condition  favourable 
to  the  plaii.s  of  the  Irish  leaders  is  the 
difficulty  of  sending  soldiers  to  Ireland. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  I  saw  in  Ireland  were 
very  youuK  and  raw.  If  it  were  possible 
to  put  under  orders  in  Ireland  such  troops 
as  the  French  Government  sent  out  against 
the  labour  organisations  in  early  May — sea- 
soned veterans  well  led.  and  with  an  old 
grudge  against  tlie  Labourite  slackers — they 
could  clean  uj)  Ireland  in  a  week.  But  a  half- 
terrified  constabulary,  uncertain  of  British 
support,  and  a  few  thousand  young  fellows  in 
khaki    arc   constantly  being  made   ridiculous. 

The  real  joint  in  the  Sinn  Fein  armour 
is  Labour,  but  Rritish  statesmen,  with 
their  usual  nialadroitness  where  Ireland 
is  concerned,  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
this.  Sinn  Fein  has  managed  to  take  in 
all  the  Irish  groups.  There  are  no  dif- 
ferences among  the  various  Irish  bodies 
on  the  question  of  British  justice  and 
supremacy. 

With  Sinn  Fein  to  hold,  and  the  bold  and 
shrewd  executive  group  to  drive,  the  move- 
ment has  had  an  amazing  prosperity.  But 
whenever  it  comes  to  the  point  of  success 
or  failure,  the  various  groups  will  assert, 
with  Irish  energy  and  emphasis,  their  respec- 
tive interests  and  convictions. 


Mr.  Grasty  doubts  very  nluch  If  Ulster 
at  heart  is  really  Unionist,  'r  the  rest  of 
Ireland  is  Sej)aratist  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  Terrorists.  He  considers 
that  in  the  end  a  Dominion  of  Ireland 
will  be  created. 

Britain  will  not  wage  an  offensive  war  on 
Ireland;  but  she  will  muddle  through.  Lloyd 
Cieorge  could  never  obtain  the  mandate  of 
Fnglish  opinion  for  war  in  Ireland ;  and  if 
he  could,  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  accept 
it.  But  he  will  negotiate  until  «loomsday  in 
the  afternoon.  Without  the  most  active  en- 
couragement from  America,  the  Irish  move- 
ment cannot  hold.  Conflicting  interests  will 
resolve  into  their  elements.  Self-interest  will 
lie  persuasive.  The  command  of  the  central 
authority  will  weaken.  Sinn  Fein  will  lose 
its  all-embracing  charm.  But  before  these 
things  actually  happen,  the  men  who  have 
planned  and  executed  the  Irish  campaign  will 
fix  their  limit,  and  there  will  be  a  Dominion 
of  Ireland — or  an  agreed  scheme  for  one. 
Tlie  Catholic  Church,  which  has  been  hard 
put  to  it  to  steer  a  course  that  would  not 
separate  it  from  any  large  body  of  its  people, 
whatever  might  happen,  will  have  an  in- 
fluence in  the  settlement  which  will  save  its 
prestige. 

He  anticipates  a  social  revolt  in  North 
and  South  alike;  the  old  geographical 
lines  will  largely  disappear,  differences 
of  religion  and  race  will  fade  away,  and 
society  will  divide  on  the  lines  of  in- 
terest. Out  of  this  suffering  and  sacri- 
fice will  emerge  a  new  Ireland,  united 
and  sufficiently  free. 


^-.»f  i:*  vT^^r^,-— 


HILDYARD  STEEL   WHEEL   WAGONS 

Are  DOW   fitted  with   PATENT   TWIN  ROLLER 
BEARINGS.      3  kortei  do  tke  work  of  5. 

More  Durable  than  Ordinary  Axles,   and  Guaranteed. 
Wagons  for  Wheat.  Wool,  and    All  Classea  o(  Work. 

Traction    Wagon*  a  Specialty. 

Wide  Tyres.         Send  for  Catalog  Now 

HILDYARD  WAGON  WORKS.  Kensington.  Melb. 
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THIN  FOR  YEARS :  "  GAINS  22 
POUNDS  IN  23  DAYS." 


REMARKABLE      EXPERIENCE 
OF   F.   GAGNON. 


BUILDS    UP    WEIGHT 
WONDERFULLY 

"  I  was  all  run  down  to  the  very  bottDin," 
writes  F.  Gannon.  "I  had  to  quit  work,  I  waa 
eo  weak.  Now,  thanks  to  Sargol.  I  look  like  a 
new  man.     I  g-ained  22  pounds  in  23  days. 

"  Sargol  has  put  10  pounds  on  me  in  14  days," 
states  W.  D.  Roberts.  "  It  has  made  me  sleep 
well,  en.ioy  what  I  ate  and  enabled  me  to  work 
-with  interest  and  pleasure." 

"I  w€'g-hed  132  pounds  when  I  commenced 
taking  Sargol.  After  taking  20  days  I  weighed 
144  pounds.  .Sargol  is  the  most  wonderful  pre- 
paration for  flesh  building'  I  have  ever  seen," 
declares  D.  Martin,  and  J.  Meier  adds:  "For 
the  past  twenty  years  I  have  taken  medicine 
every  day  for  indisrestion  and  got  thinner  every 
year.  I  took  Sars-ol  for  forty  days,  and  feel 
better  than  I  have  felt  in  twenty  years.  My 
weight  has  increased  from  150  to  170  iwunds." 

When  hv.ndreds  of  men  and  women— and  there 
are  hundreds,  with  more  coming  every  day — 
living  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  great 
world,  voluntarily  testify  to  weight  inci-eases 
ranging  all  the  way  from  10  to  35  pounds,  given 
them  by  Sargol,  you  must  admit,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Thin  Reader,  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  this  Sargol  method  of  flesh  building  after 
all. 

Hadn't  you  better  look  i  ito  it,  just  as  thou- 
sands of  others  have  done?  Many  thin  folks 
say :  "  I'd  give  most  anything  to  put  on  a  little 
extra  weight,"  but  when  someone  suggests  a  way 
they  exclaim,  "  Not  a  chance.  Nothing  will 
make  me  plump.  I'm  built  to  stay  thin."  Until 
you  have  tried  Sargol  you  do  not  and  cannot 
know  that  it  is  true. 

Sargol  has  put  pounds  of  healthy  "  stay  there  " 
flesh  on  hundreds  who  doubted,  and  in  apite 
of  their  doubts.  You  don't  have  to  believe  in 
Sargol  to  grow  plump  from  its  use.  You  just 
take  it  and  watch  weight  pile  up,  hollows  vanish 
and  your  figure  round  out  to  pleasing  and 
normal  proportions.  You  weigh  yourself  when 
you  begin  and  again  when  you  finish,  and  you 
let  the  scales  tell  the  story. 

Sargol  is  a  tiny  concentrated  tablet.  You 
take  one  with  every  meal.  It  mixes  with  the 
food  you  eat  for  the  purpose  of  separating  all 
of  its  flesh  producing  ingredients.  It  prepares 
these  fatrmaking  elements  in  an  easily  assimi- 
lated form,  which  the  blood  can  readily  absorb 
and  carry  all  over  your  body.  Plump,  well- 
developed  persons  don't  need  Sargol  to  produce 
this  result.  "'Their  assimilative  machinery  per- 
forms its  functions  without  aid.  But  thin  folks' 
assimilative  organs  do  not.  This  fatty  portion 
of  their  food  now  goes  to  waste  through  their 
bodies  like  unburned  coal  through  an  open  grate. 


Plump,      'ii'dl-dcvclopcd      men      aud 

Zi'owoi  attract  attention  at  the  beach 

as  well     as  in    the   city. 

A  few  days'  test  of  Sargol  in  your  case  wili 
surely  prove  whether  or  not  this  is  true  of  you. 
Isn't  it  worth  trying? 

If  you  want  a  beautiful  and  well-rounded" 
flgaire  of  symmetrical  proportions,  if  you  want 
to  gain  some  solid  pounds  of  healthy  "stay  there" 
flesh,  if  you  want  to  increase  your  weicht  go 
straight  to  your  chemist  to-day  and  get  a 
package  of  Sargol  and  use  it  as  directed.  Sargol 
will  either  increase  your  weight  or  it  won't,  and 
the  only  way  to  know  is  to  try  it.  A  single 
package  of  Sargol  easily  eiuibles  yau  to  make 
this  test.  Sixty  days'  use  of  Sargol  according 
to  directions  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  incease- 
your  weight  to  a  satisfactory  degree  or  your 
chemist  will  refund  all  tlie  money  yon  have  paid 
him  for  it.  Sargol  is  sold  by  leading  chemiste; 
everywhere. 
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Whooping  Cough 
and  Measles 

Epidemics  of  whooping  cough  and  measles  are  sweeping  over 
AustraHa  at  present,  and  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  pneumonia  is 
supervening,  with  fatal  results.  As  the  whole  of  these  illnesses  are 
due  to  micro-organisms,  it  is  most  important  that  the  mouths,  throats, 
and  stomachs  of  children  should  be  regularly  treated  with  a  prepara- 
tion which,  while  destroying  pathogenic  germs,  exercises  no  injurious 
effect  on  the  human  being.  For  such  purpose  there  is  nothing 
better  than 


REC?  NAME  FOR 

MEAN'S  ESSENCE 


which  has  established  a  world-wide  reputation  as  an  effective  treat- 
ment for  colds,  influenza,  bronchitis,  whooping  cough,  distresse<l  lungs, 
and  the  measles  cough.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  sweetened  form  as 
recommended  for  the  making  of  a  family  supply  of  cough  mixture, 
or  it  may  be  used  by  simply  adding  three  or  four  drops  of  the 
concentrated  Ileenzo  to  a  dessertspoonful  of  water,  and  sipping  it 
slowly.  The  talue  of  Ileenzo  (which  is  obtainable  from  all  chemists 
and  .stores)  as  a  treatment  for  all  kinds  of  coughs  is  so  great,  that 
a  supply  should  be  kept  in  every  home,  ready  for  use  as  occasion 
demands.  The  proni])t  taking  of  Ileenzo  will  often  promptly  check 
an  attack  of  whooping  cough,  or  the  measles  cough,  which  would 
otherwise  hang  on  for  weeks  or  even  months. 
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Flowered  voiles 
are  being  used  a 
great  deal  as  lin- 
ings to  the  loose 
wraps  and  capes 
so  much  in  vogue? 
The  great  advan- 
tage of  this  mate- 
rial is  that  it  not 
only  costs  a  quar- 
ter the  price  of 
silk,  but  it  permits 
itself  to  be  easily 
washed,  so  that 
one  may  have  one's 
^\  ^^^fi  lining       freshened 

^^-J^^^i  up    from    time    to 

time  with  the  min- 
imum of  trouble. 
Some  bargains  in  dress  materials  ob- 
tainable just  now  are  in  wool  stockin- 
ette of .  good  quality.  But  the  home 
dressmaker  is  apt  to  go  woefully  wrong 
in  making  this  up,  unless  she  is  aware 
that  in  order  to  prevent  sagging  and 
dropping  at  the  seams,  a  length  of  tape 
must  be  juachined  in  when  they  are 
joined  together.  This  will  keep  the 
stockinette  seam  as  straight  and  firm  as 
if  a  stout  cloth  were  ii.volved. 

French  women  have  long  ago  dis- 
covered that  the  low-neck  line,  is  not 
only  youthful  and  most  becoming  to  all, 
but  also  now  realise — because  so  many 
French  doctors  have  insisted  upon  the 
fact — that  the  woman  who  leaves  her 
neck  bare  to  the  open  air  in  all  weathers, 
never  has  a  wrinkled  neck  in  her  old 
age !  Nothing  preserves  the  beaut}'  of 
the  neck  as  the  absence  of  the  high 
close  collar.  Those  women  who  have 
adhered  to  the  fashion  of  the  tight  col- 
lar can  rarely,  if  ever,  show  their  neck 
en  decollete  in  the  evening. 

A  pleasing  gloss  is  imparted  to  silk 
blouses  and  the  like  bv  following  these 
directions :  Wash  with  best  white  soap. 
Add  one  teaspoon ful  of  sugar  to  each 
two  quarts  of  the  rinsing  water.  Do  not 
allow  to  dn,',  but  place  between  towels 


till  ironing.  If  the  iron  sticks  to  the 
silk,  too  much  sugar  has  been  used,  the 
sugar  being  the  glossing  agent.  The 
difference  between  rinsing  with  and  with- 
out the  addition  of  sugar  is  a  very 
marked  one,  and  if  a  good  gloss  is 
wanted,  sugar  should  always  be  used. 

If  it  is  not  convenient  to  take  a  car- 
pet up  for  cleaning  purposes,  the  fol- 
lowing method  will  be  found  excellent : 
Procure  from  a  chemist  one  ounce  of 
wormwood  salts.  Put  the  salts  into 
a  bucket  of  fairly  warm  water.  The 
carpet,  having  been  thoroughly  well 
brushed,  should  then  be  washed  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  ordinary 
boards.  It  may  be  scrubbed  if  in  an 
exceptionally  dirty  state.  Both  dirt  and 
grease  will  then  be  found  to  have  dis- 
appeared, the  colour  will  be  brightened, 
and  the  pile  of  the  carpet  raised.  If 
not  much  worn,  it  will  look  almost  new. 

If  a  window  curtain  becomes  torn  or 
worn,  take  a  piece  of  the  same  material 
and  dip  it  in  starch,  paste  it  wet  over 
the  hole  when  the  curtain  is  ironed,  and 
it  will  look  far  better  than  stiching  it 
on. 

To  brown  black  shoes,  first  rub  them 
all  over  with  red  ink,  let  it  dr}'  in,  then 
rub  with  a  cut  raw  potato.  Next  var- 
nish with  oak  stain,  and  when  dry,  rub 
all  over  again  with  red  ink.  and  polish 
with  any  brown  polish.  Black  boots  or 
shoes  treated  in  this  way.  will  be  found 
to  be  equal  to  any  brown  shoes  of  a 
lovely  rich  shade. 

The  price  of  rugs  being  almost  pro- 
hibitive at  present,  those  thinking  of 
furnishing,  or  requiring  renewals,  might 
do  as  follows :  Procure  three  or  four 
fresh  rabbit  skins.  The  colour  does  not 
matter,  as  they  will  dye  with  any  good 
dye.  Look  closely  at  the  skin,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  are  two  distinct 
layers.  The  inner  one  must  be  care- 
fullv  removed.  This  is  most  important. 
Sprinkle  all  over  the  inside  of  each,  one 
teaspoonful  of  alum  and  one  tablespoon- 
ful   of   salt,   and   immediatelv   fold  skin 
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in  two,  with  the  fur  outside,  and  wrap 
in  newspaper.  After  three  days  scrape 
the  akun  and  sah  off ;  fold,  wrap,  and 
leave  aeain  until  dry.  Skins  treated  in 
this  wav  are  very  flexible,  and  are  actu- 
all\-  often  used  by  professional  glove 
makers  to  i)ack  the  best  gloves. 

When  the  soles  of  goloshes  commence 
to  wear,  to  make  a  cheap  repair,  buy 
about  two  inches  of  discarded  bicycle 
inner  tubing,  and  a  tube  of  solution. 
Apply  the  solution  over  the  sole,  cut  the 
rubber  to  fit  the  tread,  and  stick  it  on. 
Place  the  golosh  under  a  heavy  weight 
for  a  few  hours,  and  it  will  again  be 
waterproof. 

A  good  knife  cleaner  is  made  from 
coffee  grounds.  Dry  them  in  the  oven, 
then  mix  with  a  pinch  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  |)lace  in  tins,  and  use  as  knife 
powder ;  they  will  remove  all  stains  from 
the  knives. 

To  hide  scratches,  carefully  wash  the 
furniture  to  remove  all  dust ;  dip  a  piece 
of  clean  rag  in  red  ink.  and  treat  all  the 
scratches  with  it  two  or  three  times. 
When  that  lias  dried  in,  do  the  same 
with  linseed  oil.  To  conclude,  polish  up 
the  whole  with  a  good  furniture  cream. 
Result — the  scratches  now  are  almost 
invisible ;  indeed,  only  a  very  experi- 
enced eye  could  detect  them. 

A  pleasing  way  of  serving  a  ham  is 
as  follows:  lioil  a  small  ham  until  ten- 
der. Take  up  and  well  coat  over  with 
glaze,  and  then  set  in  the  oven  for  a  few 
miinUes.  Serve  hot  with  little  baskets 
of  peas  rovmd  the  d'sh.  and  with  sauce 
served  in  a  tureen. 

I^askets :  Take  a  cup  of  dryly  mashed 
potatoes,  mix  into  it  one  beaten  egg, 
put  a  little  Hour  on  the  board,  and  roll 
out  thinly.  1 'utter  some  little  round  pud- 
ding moulds,  and  line  with  the  potato, 
trim  the  edges,  and  bake  until  a  nice 
goklen  brown.  Then  remove  from  the 
moulds,  and  fill  with  peas,  which  have 
been  cooked  and  sauted  in  butter,  and 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt.  Form 
handles  of  parsley  stalks,  and  press 
them    carefully    into   the   baskets. 

Sauce :  To  one  and  a-half  cups  of 
brown  sauce,  add  two  tablespoons  of 
red-currant  jelly ;  boil  gently  for  twen- 
tv  minutes  and  serve. 


FOR  THE  PRETTIEST  DANCER 

To    Remove   Superfluous    Hair 
from  the  Arms,  Neck  and  Face 

DANSEUSE  DEPILATORY 

H.   FRANCIS  &   CO. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS 

280  Bourke  Street  &  111  Collins  Street 
MELBOURNE 


EARNEST  SEEKERS 


after  the  Truth  In  relation  to  communication 
with  the  Inner  R»-;ilm  of  BelnR,  should  read 
HKAVEN  AND  HKl.U  by  Swe^ienborg.  written 
ubo.it  the  middle  of  the  Kiphtf-enth  Century. 
The  possibility  and  <lannr<r  «f  speaking:  with 
Spirits  are  clearly  stated.  This  Ixiok  and 
other  works  by  the  !<anie  author,  and  by  othftrw 
on    kindled    subjec•l^^.    obtainable    at 

NEW  CHURCH  BOOK  ROOM 

345  ANN  STREET  (near   Wharf  Street) 
Brisbane,    Q. 

FREE     CATALOGllO    forwar.l»'d    upon"  reqiU'si. 
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This  is 
Pre-eminently 
the  Age  of 
Commerce 


THe  incn  who  are  big  men  to-day  are  mostly  business 
specialists — men  who  have  been  trained  every  step  of  the  way. 
It  does  not  matter  what  class  of  business  career  you  intend  to 
follow,  or  what  profession  you  may  ultimately  enter — there  is 
one  essential  tl^s  Business  Age  requires  of  you,  if  you  are 
going  to  make  a  success  of  your  life— THAT  IS,  BROAD  BUSI- 
NESS TRAINING. 

We  train  young  men  and  women  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  rise  to  positions  of  responsibility.  Proof  of  the  entire  success 
of  our  methods  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  students  are 
"  snapped  up  "  eagerly  by  the  kind  of  business  men  who  demand 
EFFICIENCY,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Write  to  us  regarding  your  plans  for  the  future,  telling  us 
the  kind  of  work  you  feel  most  fitted  for.  We  have  over  300 
courses  to  choose  from,  and  shaH  be  glad  to  advise  you. 


Zercho^s  Correspondence  College 

ColUns  Street,  MELBOURNE.        Liverpool  Street,  SYDNEY. 
Edward  Street,  BRISBANE.  Bolton  Street,  NEWCASTLE 

GrenfeU  Street,  ADELAIDE. 
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Anthony  Horderns' 

for  Every  Christmas  Want 


Seasonable  suggestions  that  will  mak^  light  of 
the  present  problem  are  illustrated  in  Anthony 
Horderns'  Chris'.mas  Lists,  which  demonstrate 
in  the  most  practical  manner  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  shopping  at  the  House  of 
Economy. 

Write  for  copies ;  they  will  be  posted  free  on 
request.  They  place  selections  of  the  magnifi- 
cent assortment  we  offer  at  the  command  of 
everyone'. 

Here  are  the  lists: — 

Popular    Presents   and    Toys 

Books   for    Christmas 

Grocery   and    Christmas   Cheer 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Brickfield    Hill Sydney 
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